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FIRST ANNUAL MEETING. 

The American Unitarian Association celebrated 
their First Anniversary on the evening of June 30th, 
1826, m the Pantheon Hal! in Boston. The Meeting 
was opened witli prayer by Rev. Dr Bancroft, the 
President of the Association. The Treasurer read an 
sbsiract of his Report, which is here printed with more 
detail. 

TREASURER'S REPORT. 
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It mith LewJB Tappsn, 



[he following Buma aipended by order of 

the Eieriitive Commillee, viz. 
Travelling expeases of Mr W. Burtoo, oblain- 

ing nib«criberB and collecting subacriptioni 
e nim slloned Mr Burton, as compenaBtio 

Counterfeit bill, lakea by Mr Burton 

Trunk for TresBuror, Account Booke, Blank 

receiptB, Ac. 

Bao\ for Secretary 'i Records 

Prialing " Failli onco delivered lo llic Ssints" 

Appropriation to Rev. James Kay, Nortlium- 

berUnd, Penn. 
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Aug. 31, 



Ocl, 31. 

Nov. 30. 
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By Annual Subicrip^tms raceifed tbb manth - 



By One Lift Subscription 
" Annual Subacrtptions 
" DonBtion 



35 00 



EUance of InleisBt Account - - I 8'i2 

$d51 43 
Beaten, Dec. 31, 1835. 

Errors excepted, 

LEWIS TAPPAN, 
TreoBUTtT of AmtrUaji, fiu'lartiin JisBottatum 

Auditors' Cerlifieatt. 

We hiTebjeOTtirytfaBt ne havs examined the accOuntB of Lewis . 
Tappan, ns Treasurer of the American Unilariau ABBOtialion to 
the 3lBt Dec. 13S5, with the necessary vouchers ; thai the same 
are corrcul ; and (be balance in the Treasurer's hands on tlie said 
day was five hundred and forty five dollars and twenty tWo cents. 
Boiton, May 29, 1336. 

(Signtd) Otis Evihztt, ) ^„^, 

Robert Wjitehston, ) 
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By a vote of the Executive Committee, the Treasur- 
er's accounta are balanced at the close of each calendar 
year, and subscriptions, whenever made, are consider- 
ed as standing for the current year. This n'ill explain 
the appearance of two parts to the above Report. It 
should also be noticed that no returns had been received 
from the Worcester County Auxiliary Association, and 
that peculiar circumstances bad occasioned a delay of 
the application for subscriptions in Boston. A great part 
of the payments for life membership were made by Indies 
of religious societies in behalf of tbeir clergymen. The 
Treasurer's Report was accepted. 

The Report of the Executive Committee was read 
by the Secretary, and is here published in compliance 
with a vote of tlie Meeting. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 



The Executive Committee of the American Unitarian 
Association in offering their first annual report, cannot 
but express their gratiScation at the circumstances under 
which it is presented. They behold in the numbers and 
character of those who compose this meetinff, not only 
aproof of interest in the Association, but d n e of ts 
stability, and the promise of its futur u ef I e s Id 
reviewing the past year, the Committee find n h to en- 
courag;e, and nothing to dishearten them and th nni- 
versary is welcomed by them with fe I ng of t f c- 
tion, which a few months since they d d not d to 
anticipate. This Association was orgRn z d und ome 
disadvantages. Its plan was suggested by a 1 w gentle- 



men on the evening preceding the last election, at too 
late an hour to secure the advice and coopcrRtion of many 
of those whole jndgment would be useful in forming, 
and whose influence would be importan! in strengthening 
soch a society. The time for a more general and effec- 
tive concert seemed, however, to have arrived ; and the 
presence of many Uoitarians from distant towns, n ho an- 
nnally assemble in this city, showed the necessity of an 
immediate effort for the accomplishment of this object. 
It wonld have been impossible to ascertain in a few 
hours the sentiments of the great body of Unitarian 
Christians, in relation to the measures, which they 
should adopt for (he diffusion of pure religion. The 
friends of more nnitcd efforts than had hitherto been 
employed, trusted to their own convictions of duly, 
and to their belief (hat an occasion only was needed 
to call forth zeal and energy among us. From the 
circumstances, to which allusion has been made, the 
meeting at which the project of this Association 
was discussed, and its constitution adopted, was ne- 
cessarily small. Notice could only be given at the 
close of the Berry Street Conference on Wednesday 
morning, that such a meeting would be held in the af- 
lemooD. At (hat meeting, it was unanimously voted, 
that it 18 expedient to form a society to be called the 
American Unitarian Association, At an adjourned meet- 
in;;, held (he ne:<t morning, a constitution, reported by a 
conun ttee appointed for the purpose, was accepted, and 
the officers required by the constitution were elected. 
This brief statement will explain the fact, that the ex- 
istence of this society was unknown to most Unitarimis 



in this city and commonwRalth, until some weeks after 
its organizalion ; and will also show under what doubtful 
prospects of support it was commenced. The expecta- 
tions of its early friends hnve not been disappointed, 
and the Committee hope, in the sketch, which they shaU 
now give of their labours and success, to satisfy all in- 
quiries respecting the utility of this institution, or the 
favour which has been bestowed upon it. 

A serious embarrassment occurred at the entrance of 
their duties. Two of the gentlemen who had been 
chosen directors declined to act in (hat capacity, on ac- 
count of the previous engagements under which they 
were labouring. Another officer of the Association plead 
the state of his health as an excuse for avoiding any new 
cares. These persons expressed at the same time their 
friendly dispositions, and are among our most liberal sub- 
scribers, and from one of them a letter has been receiv- 
ed in reply to our invitation to this meeting, in which 
the writer " regrets his absence the less, as it will not at 
all be required as a proof of his strong interest in the 
objects of the Association, and his earnest wishes for its 
success." The places of these gentlemen were filled 
according to the 8th article of the constitution ; and the 
Committee immediately proceeded to devise and execute 
such measures, as seemed to them fitted to produce the 
most extensive and efficient cooperation. A correspond- 
ence was opened with Unitarians in various parts of our 
country ; an agent was employed to visit some portions 
of New England, and copies of the Constitution and 
of a Circular, explaining the origin and purposes of 
the Association, were distributed. The result of 



ifaese measures was favourable ; the health of the 
MfBiit allowed him to effect less than he wished, but 
he obtained many subscriptions, and was in every place 
received with kindness. Letters were addressed to (he 
genilemen who had been elected Vice Presidents, who 
acknowledged the appoiatmenC. and ilechred their ap- 
probation of the decisive step which Unitarian Christ- 
ians had here taken. By a vote passed at the time 
of the organisation of the Society, the Executive 
CommKtce were authorized to complete the num- 
ber of Vice Presidents, but they have felt an UDwitl- 
ingaesa to make the choice, and the places of six - 
officers have therefore remained vacant. A second 
Circular explanatory of the views of the Comioittee was 
printed in the course of the last winter, and has been 
useful in bringing the community to a better acquaintance 
with the course which il was intended to pursue, and the 
means by which assistance might be rendered. The Com- 
mittee bave been gratified by the sympathy expressed 
for them in the prosecution of their duties by Unitarians 
near and at a distance. They have been favoured with 
letters from Maine. New Hampshire, Vermont, Connect- 
icut, Rhode fslaud, from all seclions of this state, from 
the city of New York, and from the western part of 
tbe slftte of New York, from Philadelphia. Harrishurg, 
Northumberland, Pittsburg, and Meadville in Pennsylva- 
DM, Irom Maryland, from the District of Columbia, from 
South Carolina, from Kentucky, and from Indiana. In all 
Ihvse letters the same interest is exhibited in the efforts 
which the Association ptomiaes lo make for the diffusion 
of puro Christianity. Many of them have contamed in- 
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teresting accounts of Ihe state of religion in different 
pitices, and especially correnpondents have furnished the 
Committee with ample details respecting the history and 
condition of Unitarians in Pennsylvania. If similar ac- 
counts could be obtained from all the slates of the 
Union, they would embody an amount of knowledge, 
that is now much wanted. And the Commitleo avail 
themselves of this opportunity to remind Unitarians, 
that they will render a service to the cause of truth 
by communicating facts connected with the progress 
and present state of Unitarian Christianity. The ex- 
istence of a body of christians in the Western States, 
who have for years been Unitarians, have encountered 
perseculion on account of their failh, and have lived 
in ignorance of others east of the mountains, who 
maintained many similar views of christian doctrine, 
has attracted the attention of the Committee. Measures 
have been taken to ascertain more correcfly the situation 
and character of this fraternity, who have adopted va- 
rious names significant of their attachment to freedom 
of inquiry, and to a purer gospel than that embraced by 
other sects, and who, though they have refused to as- 
sume the title, openly avow themselves Unitarians. With 
two ministers of this body a correspondence has been con- 
tinued for some time. The Committee have watched with 
peculiar interest the growth of the Christian Connexion, 
which is daily becoming more numerous and respectable. 
From members of that body, they have received expres- 
sions of fraternal regard ; and although there should 
not be a more intimate union between these disciples 
and ourselves, than now e.^tists, yet we rejoice that. 
tb«y have the same great work at heart, and we doubt 
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BOl Trill prosecute it perseveringly and successfully. 
The need of a more exact knowledge than can be 
obtained from hooks, or even from correspondence, 
•Ddnced the Committee to employ an agent, vihosti i^ole 
business it should be, by actual observiition, to mnke 
himself familiar with the religious condition of the Mid- 
dle and Western States. This gentleman is now on a 
lour through Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and 
lOinots. He will probably spend some months in the 
journey, and has been directed to collect and transmit to 
the Committee whatever facts in the ecclesiastical history 
of those states he may obtain, as well as the result of his 
iiKjairies and observation concerning the present feelings 
and condition of the people. The Committee do not pos- 
sess 3Ucb information as would enable them to give an 
estimate of the number of Unitarian congregations in our 
country. Of New England it would be diHicult to speak 
with certainty. There are in almost every town Unita- 
riwH. in many towns of Massachusetts they constitute the 
Bajorily, in many more they have respectable, though 
not Iftrge churches, but in far the greater number of par- 
itbes in New England they are still blended with other 
■eds. and either from a distrust of their own strength, or 
from a reluctance to disturb the quiet of a religious so- 
ciety, or from local reasons, they make small exertions 
to secure such an administration of the gospel, as may 
accord with their convictions of truth. The number of 
Ifaese silent Unitarians is increasing, and at the same 
liBir, more are manifesting a determination to assert their 
rifbts BS citizens and as christians. The Committee 
nxtcMve that they have sufficient evidence of the in- 
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crease of Unitarians io New England, especiBlly in 
Maine, in some parts of New Hampshire, and io the 
valley of the Connecticut in MasKachu setts. They 
say this gladly, but not boastipgly. The progress of 
correct opinions has been more rapid than their support- 
ers couki have expected for them. They are intro- 
ducing themselves into every village, and have given 
peace and joy to many who are yet unknown to the com- 
pany of their brethren. Before another anniversary, the 
Committee trust that they from whom the annual report 
shall proceed, will be able to present an exact statement 
of the number of Unitarian churches and ministers in the 
northern section of our Union. Thcj do out attempt it 
now, because they have not the means of making it 
complete. In the Middle States also, Unitarinnism is 
constantly acquiring new adherents. The erection of a 
second cfaurcb in New York, the increased prosperity of 
the society b Philadelphia, and the commenceneot of a 
building for Unitarian worship in Harrisburg, the seat of 
government of Pennsylvania, are auspicious circum- 
stances. From the Southern and Western divisions of 
our land, it is presumed that future correspondence 
and the commnnicalions of agents will furnish intelli- 
gence equally gratifying. We are assured that the 
society in Charleston, 8. C. continues to prosper, that 
there are several churches in North Carolina, and that 
Unitarians are numerous in the slates, which lie west of 
the Alleghany mountains. 

The assistance which has been extended to the As- 
sociation may not equal the expectations awakened 
bjr BO general a eentiment of approbation as the Com- 
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■mttee feel confident they mny announce. The Treaa- 
oiei's Report exhibits the amount received, and the 
Committee beg leave to state that the subscrlptiuti is, 
they believe, larger than has ever before been collected 
in the same space. of time by any Unitarian Society, and 
that these sams have not been dratvn from this city, 
but. on the contrary, have been chiefly obtHioed in other 
places. The Committee have, also, found it difficuh to 
prepare a system of cooperation, which should apply lo 
all Unitari&D societies, and have been more anxious dur- 
ing the first year of the Association, to give the public a 
thorough acquamtunce with its designs, and to secure 
the palroDBge of a few in every place, on whom they 
migbt rely for future support, than to fill the treasury 
with money contributed by persons imperfectly acquaint- 
ed nith our purposes. Neither have (hey been able to 
make brge appropriations, trom a want of information 
concerning the manner in which the funds could befit he 
oxpeaded. They have been engaged chiefly in excit- 
ing an interest in behalf of the Association, and in layng 
a foaDilBtion for future efforts. A few facts will show 
that they have not been unsuccessful. In Worcester 
comrty an Auxiliary Association has been formed, but no 
reiuras have yet been received from its ofiicers. The 
foroMtion of county associations does not. however, ap- 
pear to (he Committee to promise great good, and if the 
Kbem« which will be laid before this meeting, should he 
accepted, it will supersede the necessity of such as- 
At New York and Philadelphia auxiliary 
have been formed. In Uoston meetings 
««lled by persons friendly to the Asaociation, 
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at nhich its objects nere discussed, and votes of appro- 
bation and assistance were unanimously passed- These 
meetings were attended by gentlemen from all the Uni- 
tarian societies in this city, and from some of the 
neighbouring towns, and the spirit exhibited was such as 
offered the most cheering prospects to the friends of this 
institution. At the last of these meetings a committee 
was appointed to address a circular to the standing com- 
mittees of the several parishes, inviting their cooperation 
in advancing the interests of the Association in their se- 
veral societies. From this circular we beg leave to ex- 
tract the following remarks : — 

" The American Unitarian Association has been estab- 
lished from a persuasion, that the time has arrived, when 
it is necessary for those who profess the simple Unity of 
God, to adopt measures differing, in some respects, from 
those which they have heretofore pursued. By this 
we do not mean, that Unitarians should lay aside those 
means of support and defence upon which they have 
heretofore relied ; or divest themselves of that charity, 
which they have always cherished towards those, who 
differ from them in sentiment. By a difference of 
measures we mean, that the circurostanceB of the 
limes require a more systematic union, and ' a con- 
centration of labours, by which interest may be awak- 
ened, confidence inspired, and efficiency produced.' 
The want of union among Christians of our denomina- 
tion, is folt to be a great evil by those, who have direct- 
ed their attention to this subject. Living in an age of 
unusual religio\is excitement, surrounded by numerous 
sects, all of which are Kealously employed in disseminat- 
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ing their peculiar tenets, we should be wanting in duty 

10 ourselves, and be doing injustice to the doctrines we 
profess, if we should allow them to fail in exercising 
their due influence, for the want of a corresponding zeal 
and interest. Our exertions have not been apparent, be- 
cause insnlated ; and the contributions of many of our 
friends have been tRrown into the treasuries of other de- 
nominations of Christians, from the want of some proper 
objects among ourselves, upon which they could be be- 
stowed. We feel confident, that there are among us 
men of zeal and energy, who are both willing and able to 
exert themselves in (he cause of religion ; and that others, 
who are now indifferent lo the subject, might by sympa- 
thy and encouragement be excited to similar exertions. 
All that in required, is, that they be brought together, 
and be made acquainted with each others' views and 
feelings ; that they he allowed to unite their labours in 
one comomn field, and for one common end, and thereby 
wurm each others' hearts and strengthen each others' 
bands. To prodnce this concert among Unitarians is 
ooe of the objects of the American Unitarian Associa- 

Suflicient time has not elapsed since the distribution 
of this Circular for any measures which might be adopt- 
ed in consequence. The committees of Ihe several 
churches have not since acted upon the subject, and the 
directors of this Aasociatiou have thought it proper to 
defer any attempt at a general subscription in this city 
utd vicinity, till their decision shall be made known. 

11 ia probable that au.\iliary associations will he formed, 
af it recommended in that Circular, and that the ^niln- 
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rians of Boston will generally become members of the 
Association. 

The thougihts of ifae Committee have been turned to 
their brethren in other lands. A correspondence has 
been opened with Unitarians in England, and the coinci- 
dence is worthy of notice, that the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association and the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation were organized on the same day, for the same 
objects, and without the least previous concert. Our good 
wishes have been reciprocated by the directors of the 
British Society. Letters received from gentlemen, who 
have recently visited England, speak of the interest which 
our brethren in that country feel for us, and of their desire 
to strengthen the bonds of union. A constant communica- 
tion will be preserved between the two Associations, and 
your committee believe it will have a beneficial effect, by 
making us better acquainted with one another, by intro- 
ducing the publications of each country into the other, 
by the influence which we shall mutually exert, and by 
the strength which will be given to onr separate, or it 
may he, to our united efforts for the spread of the glori- 
ous gospel of our Lord and Saviour. Letters have also 
been forwarded to Unitarians in India, although your 
Committee did not consider this Association instituted for 
the diffusion of Christianity in foreign lands, and have 
only requested that a friendly correspondence might en- 
sue, which would enable them to communicate intelli- 
gence interesting to Unitarian Christians in this country. 
With the same views they are taking measures to open 
a correspondence with Unitarians on the continent 
of Europe, and are especially desirous to establish 
friendly relations with their brethren in France, Switzer- 
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land, and Trassylvaiua, of whom they hope to obtain 
more accurate information than they now possess, from a 
gentleman, whose rcluTD to hia people may he e:xpected 
in a few weeks. 

Having thus spoken of the means employed to extend 
the koonlcdi^e and influence of the Association, and to 
secure for it friends and reaoutces. your Committee will 
state what has been done towards accomplishing the 
particular objects of this Society. The publication of 
tracts received their earliest attention, and arrangements 
ncrc made for fumishing; a succession of such as should 
contain an exposition and defence of Unitarian Christ- 
ianity. Some difficulty has been experienced in obtain- 
ing tracts, which should at once be unexceptionable in 
doctrine and in spirit, and be suited to the peculiar wants 
of the community. Four tracts have been published by 
the Committee. One of these was written for the Asso- 
ciation ; (he substance of another was taken from an old 
Unitarian writer ; the copy-right of a third was purchased 
of the author, who bad printed one edition; and the fourth 
was a reprint of a sermon delivered some years since in 
England. These have all been nell received, of which 
the best proof was seen in the speedy call for a second 
edilion of each of the three first. Of "The Faith once 
Delivered to the Saints," 6000 copies have been printed, 
ud only 2000 remain at the depository ; of the "One 
Hundred Scriptural Arguments" 5000 also have been 
printed, only 1200 of which nre unsold; of " Se wall's 
Sermon on Humno Depravity," an edition of 2000 was 
•oon exhausted, and another has just been issued ; of 
" UiMlun's Sermon on the Altribute of f ^nisciencc." 



2000 copies were pohllshed, 1800 of which have been 
taken from the deposilory. Of these four tracts 17,000 
copies have therefore been published by the Associatiori- 
The Executive Committee have also obtained the copy 
right of the valuable tract entitled the " Unitarian's An- 
swer," and of that which has been so deservedly popular, 
entitled, ■• Objections to Unitarian Christianity Consider- 
ed." As Boon as former editions are sold, these will be print- 
ed inn style similar to that of the other tracts of the As- 
sociation. The Committee have been disappointed in 
their expectations of receiving original tracts for publica- 
tion, and they have met with hitle success in their 
search after those, which they might reprint. It has 
been difficult to find such as were both short and com- 
ptebensive, suited for popular reading, and at the same 
lima adapted to enlightened minds. It was the intention 
of the Committee to publish two tracts in every month, 
and this they still hope may be clone. They believe 
that when the greatness of the demand is known, and the 
advantages qhich this Association offers for introducing 
any work into circulation. Unitarian writers mill be in- 
duced to give us the fruits of their study. They can 
take no course more certain of diffusing their opinions 
throughout the country, none more sure of influencing 
the public mind. The Committee take pleasure in an- 
nouncing, that a friend has committed to them an original 
tract, which will be immediately put to press, and that 
another has been promised them by a distinguished cler- 
gyman. They are desirous to publish practical tracis 
Thoso which have been printed necessarily bear a doc- 
trinal charactf- ; but the Committee have endeavoured 
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10 obtain others which should enforce the duties of piety 
and morality. They believe that it should be a primary 
object with this Association, lo promote a spirit of devo* 
tion, and to inculcate the observaoce of christian duties 
among Uailarians ; and they therefore hope, that a series 
of If acts, cxplainiog the spirit and obligations of religion, 
wdl receive as great a share of allention, as those which 
illustrate and defend the priDciples of our faith. A sys- 
tem, which should bring their tracts into immediate and 
^ncrat use, was early made a topic of discussion by the 
Cotnmittee. The plan firs! adopted has been proved to 
be perplexLug nnd iosufhcient for the purpose. Another 
has been substituted, which, it is hoped, will meet the 
wishes of every member of the Association. A general 
depository is established in this city, at which the tracts 
of the Association will always be found. They are print- 
ed Id a uniform maimer, in a bandsome style, yet at a 
very low price, and bear double numbers on the pages, 
that they may be bound in volumes. A copy of each 
tract will be sent to every subscriber, through his minis- 
ter or the agent in his town ; and in the shirc-towns, 
county depositories have been, or will be established, at 
which the publications of the Association may be obtain- 
ed at the same price, as at the general agency. To 
agents, and lo auxiliary associations, it is proposed to sell 
the tracts at a large discount. We believe (hat this 
melbad will be foutKl both simple and effectual. The 
Committee will only add on this point, that the demand 
hai greatly exceeded their anticipations, and has shown 
(he importance of this branch of the Society's opera- 



Ip connexion with the publication of tracts, the Cora- 
tnittee considered the subject of a Unitarian weekJy pa- 
per. Being satisfied that it might be nn instrument of 
great good, they were anxious that the " Christian Regi: 
ter" should be conducted in such a manner as would en 
title it to a liberal patronage. The niultjplied engage 
ments of the editor prevented his giving it a due share 
of ilia attention, and after several attempts at an am 
ment. which should be favourable both (o the proprietoi 
and the Association, the Executive Committee undertook 
the conduct of the paper at the commencement of the 
present year, in the hope that they should soon find 
some person, to whom the editorial department might be 
intrusted. This hope was not realized, and they have 
continued the management of the paper until this time, 
without any expense toihe Association. The arrangement 
made with Mr Reed has thrown on them a labour, which 
neither he nor they expected would be home by the 
Committee ; and the paper could not therefore be con- 
ducted under the most favourable circumstances. These 
remarks are made in explanation of the line, which has 
for some months appeared on the front of the Register, 
stating that it was published by the American Unitarian 
Association. The Committee have the satisfaction of 
announcing that an arrangement is nearly compleled, 
by which a gentleman, in every respect suited to render 
(Tie paper a valuable auxiliary to the cause of truth and 
piety, will be the sole editor, and they shnll joyfully re- 
linquish a service, which more pressing duties have pre- 
vented them from discharging with the fidelity, which lie 
importance demands. 
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The neict dnty which the Executive Comroittee con- 
sidered incumbent on them, was the support of oiission- 
aries. They have been prevented from making such 
appropriations as they desired for this object, by the dif- 
ficuhy of finding persons, who could be employed in such 
service. They have made an appropriation of ^100 to 
the Rev. James Kay, a valuable minister, who resides in 
Nortbumberland, Penn. ; and who preaches at stated 
times in several neighbouring towns, and has spent a 
few sabbaths in Harrisburg. Your Committee believe 
him Id be a northy mao, and one peculiarly fitted to in- 
aease the friends of Unitarian Christianity in that part of 
the country. He is expected to preach whenever he 
shall find a favourable oppottunily. The Committee 
are persuaded that missionaries might be very usefully 
employed in the Western counties of Massachusetts, in 
New Hampshire, and perhaps in Vermont and Maine, who 
ihoold not be confined to a particular spot, but be allow- 
ed to preach wherever a Unitarian congregation may be 
gathered, and who might receive a part of their support 
froni such congregations. The expediency of employing 
a missionary in each of the cities of Boston and New 
York, who should devolehimself to the instruction of the 
poof , lias twen discussed in the Committee. The ob- 
ject has seemed to them very important, and though no 
plan for the support of such missionaries, who, it seems 
to the Committee, should draw their support from other 
sources than the funds of this Association, has yet been 
matured, they hope it will not be overlooked, but 
wiU receive attention in the ensuing year. It has been 
llready mentioned in this Report, (hut an agent is 
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now engaged in making inquiries, which may facilitate 
the operntiotis of the Association in the Wei^Iern States. 
We have reitsonto expect from hiro such intelligence, as 
will ju'.lify liberal appropriations for the support of 
preachers in that pnrt of our country. The Committee 
have also felt themselves authorisecl to comply with a 
request from a Unitarian society in Harrisburg, Pcnn. 
for aid in the erection of a bnitding for public worship. 
They have transmitted ^100 for this object. The cen- 
tral situation of Harrisburg, its importance as the place 
at which the legislature of the state assemble, and the 
exertions of the Unitarians, who belong to this society, 
together with the success, which has attended their ex- 
ertions, appeared to the Committee, to offer sufficiently 
strong reasons to warrant such an appropriation, though 
they bebeve that the funds of the Association can gene- 
rally be better employed in some other manner. 

The Committee have thus presented a full account 
of their proceedings during the past year. They have 
chosen to enter into these details, rather than to occupy 
the time of the meeting by a defence of the principles 
on which the Association was established, or a theoreti- 
cal exposition of the good effects which might reasonably 
be anticipated from this Society. Facts are more use- 
ful than speculations, and an explicit statement of the 
measures, vhich have been devised or executed by those 
to whom the affairs of the Associatiou were intrusted, 
will better exhibit its character and designs, than inge- 
nious, or even sound reasoning on its probable utility. 
Neither did it seem to the Committee to be their office 
to advocate, in this Report, the principles ort which this 
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Society was formed. They prefer thai these principles 
should be examined and defended in iLe course ofa fres 
discDMion. They canDut but iudiilge the hope, that 
the exposition thiit has now been given, will remove 
any doubts which may have been felt coDcerning the 
expediency of union with the Association, While the 
Committee cungratnlate the oflicers and members on 
the degree of favour, which has been shonn to it, they 
mean not to deny that objeclions have been started, 
■ad thill some h^ive been reluctant to add their nnmes 
to the liiil of its supjiorters. They have laboured to 
shun the futility of the^e objections, and to dissipate 
the feats expressed by good men, and decided Uni- 
tarians, that the new Society might be a source of 
evil rathet than of good, of divi)^io[> rather than of har- 
mony. They have strenuously opposed the opinion, that 
llt« object of its fonnders was to build up a parly, to or- 
ganize an opposition, toperpeluale pride and bigotry. 
Hud they believed that such was its purpose, or such 
woolil be its effect, they would hFive withdrawn them- 
selves from any connexion nith so baleful a thing. 
They thought otherwise, and experience has proved that 
they did not judge wrongly. They have witnessed an 
increased zeal IJ^r pure and undetiled religion, the reli- 
gioo not of this man nor that p^iriy. but of Jesus Christ, 
oor Master and Redeemer, brought into action, if it were 
not inspired, by the influence of this Association. They 
hate beard words of (.-ongratulal ion, but none of bitter- 
nets, and they devoutly believe, that this Society is 
mennt in the providence of God to be instrumental in 
ditfusiiig the truths and the spirit of tbat gospel, for 
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which his Son was sent, for which he toiled and suffered, 
and to establish which he poured out his blood. In the 
words of the Circular, which they have already quoted, 
" they care not for adding to the number of those, 
who merely call themselves Unitariana ; but Iheir object 
is to increase the number of those, who are Christiaaa 
from examinatioD and conviction ; the number of coa- 
sistent believers, whose lives comport with Iheir princi- 
ples ; the number of those, who feel the influence 
and power of the precepts of Jesus Christ." In 
this cause, the cuuse of mpn's highest interest, the 
cause of universal love, they believe this Association is 
willing to employ all its energies and resources; and 
commending it to the favour of our Father in heaven, for 
whose glory ihey humbly trust it was eslabhshed, they 
feel !i conSdence, which much disappointment alone can 
destroy, that it will be a blessing to future generations. 
It will, they hope, scatter the seeds of spiritual know- 
ledge, which shall spring up in usefulness on earth, and 
shall yield a harvest of everlasting glory. 

The Executive Committee beg leave to close their 
Report with two suggestions concerning the means of in- 
creasing the esteni and efficiency of this Association. 

It is essential that a general cooperation should be pro- 
duced, and for this end, they propose the formation of an 
auxiliary association in every Unitarian congregation. 
They would press this on the attention of every person 
present at this meeting; and would express Iheir strong 
persuasion, that this will be the most simple, permanent, 
and effeol'ial method of accomplishing the purposes of 
the Assoc ialioQ. 



The Committee also advise that measures be taken 
10 effect a union of the existing Unitarian Socie- 
ties viz. The Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge. Piety and Charity, The Evangelical 
Missionary Society , and The Pubhshing Fund, with the 
Americnn Unitarian Association. Such a union will 
prevent any interference of one Society with another, 
KuA nay impression which may be received, thnt they 
are hostile or unfriendly to one another. It will also 
render the operations of theae societies more useful, will 
prevent an aDoecessary waste of laboor, and will make 
the information acquired by one, common lo all. After 
these remarks, and with the desire of giving a practi- 
cal direction to the discussions of the liveniDg, the Com- 
millee offer the following resolutions for consideration : — 

1. That the proposal to form a union with other 
Societies having similar objects, receives the approbation 
■nd ccmcurrence of this Association. 

S. That it is considered highly desirable that, as far 
m practicable. Auxiliaries be formed to the Association 
ID e*ery Uoil aria n congregation. 

3, That this Association views with high gralificulion 
lfa« prospect, which is opened of a more extended mutual 
acquaintance and cooperation among Unitarian christians 
ibronghoQt the world. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

The first resolution proposed by the Committee was 
then read from the chair. Hon. Judge Story, one of the 
Vice Presidents, rose and addressed the meeting. He 
iltcd the objections usually brought against associ- 
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atioDB for religious purposes, and adverted to the pecu- 
liar reasons which should induce Unitarian Christians to 
employ such means of defending and advancing the truth. 
He gave a rapidsketchof the history of Unitarian Christ- 
iauity, nnd enlarged on the penalties incurred by religious 
dissent in Euglaud and in this country. He dwelt on 
the advantages, which might be anticipated to the cause 
of truth and freedom, from the existence of this Associa- 
tion, and after having preserved the undivided aUention 
of the audience for thirty-five minutes, he closed with 
expressing his satisfaction nith the measures of the Com- 
mittee, and his hope that the resolution would receive 
a unanimous support. The first resolution ivaa passed 
unanimously. 

The second resolution was then read and passed unan- 
imously. The third resolution having been read, the 
meeting was addressed by Mr. Saltonslall of Salem, He 
spoke with much feeling of the value of our religion, of 
the duty which we owed to others less happy than our- 
selves in possessing the means of religious instruction, 
and of the good which must be the consequence of unit- 
ed exertions in behalf of what we hold most dear. He 
was followed by Rev. Dr. Nichols of Portland, who in a 
course of impressive remarks, drew the attention of the 
meeting to the prospects of pure Christianity in India, 
and eloquently vindicated the characters of Unitarians in 
thai country, and their claims to our sympathy. Rev, Mr 
Colmanof Salem succeeded, and briefly alluded to some of 
the advantages, which he thought would ensue from the 
measures of the Association, and introduced some perti- 
nent illustrations. The third resolution was unanimous- 
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Ob motion of Judge Story it was then voted, " That 
the thanks of the meeling be returned to the E^xecutive 
Committee for their interesliDg and able Report, aod 
that it be immediiitelT printed as a trnct for the use of 
the members, and for diatribulion." The meeting was 
at a late hour adjourned to the next morning at 10 
o'clock, in the Berry Street Vestry, for the election of 
officetB. Al the adjourned meeting the officers of the 
last year were reelected. 

It will have been seen by the reader, that it was re- 
commended at the annual meeting, that " as far as prac- 
ticable, auxiliaries he formed to the Associiition in every 
Unitarian congregation/' The Executive Committee 
have prepared some articles of association for such aux- 
*hich are annexed. They merely propose such a 
tution as a convenient bond of union, and as cal- 
In give simplicity and uniformity, if it should be 
Ity adopted, to the arrangements of the Associa- 
tion. According to the plan here offered, the auxiliaries 
vc composed of subscribers to the General As:«ociation, 
rtieh is thought by the Committee preferable to the usua] 
iBRthodof belonging to the parent institution only indirect- 
ly, and in consequence of a connexion with the auxiliary, 
hi* proper however to state, for those who may adopt (he 
latter course, that by a vote of the Executive Commit- 
tee, paased some months since, no association can be 
acknowledged as auxiliary, to which the terms of sub- 
Kfiption are less than those 6sed in the Constitution of 
tb« General Associatiun. The propriety of this rule 
tuM be obvious to any one, especially if another vols of 
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the Committee be considered, by which every member 
is eotitted to a copy of every tract published by the As- 
sociation. Tracts are also sold to agents and to auxiliary 
associations, at a discount of 33 per cent. To these two 
votes the 4th article of the annexed Constitution refers. 
The purpose of these auxiliary associations is two-fold. 
They will be a means of increasing and perpetuating the 
interest fell in the American Unitarian Association, and 
will present the most effectual method of securing for it 
friends, funds and intelligence, from every part of the 
country. With this view it is required that ao annua! 
report be made from each branch to the parent society, 
the directors of which will thus be made acquainted with 
the religious condition of different sections, and he ena- 
bled to issue such publications, and make such appropri- 
ations, as shall best accomplish the ends of the Associa- 
tion. It is therefore- hoped, that the annual reports 
of the auxiliaries will contain such statements, as 
may assist the Executive Committee in their duties. 
The chief good, however, expected from such associa- 
tions, is the increase of social and practical religion 
among their members. The frequent meeting of those, 
who shall assemble for religious purposes, to advise and 
assist one another in ibe support of religious charities, it 
is thought, must be favourable to personal character, and 
must increase that sympathy and cooperation, which are 
among the chief objects of the Unitarian Association. 
The Committee therelore think it their duty to urge a 
compliance with the second resolution, passed at the an- 
nual meeting ; and they hope to announce at the next 
anniversary the existence of such auxiliaries in every 
Unitarian Congregation, with which they are acquainted. 



We. the Subscribers, desirons to aid the operations of 
ibe American Uoitarian Associatioa, do herehy associate 
oarselves for that purpose, aod agree to the following 
articles by way of 

CONSTITUTION. 

1. This Association shall be ' 

ASSOCUTIOM." 

2. The objects of this Association shall be, in general, 
those of the American Unitarian Association, namely, 
" to diffase the knoicledge and proniute the interests of 
pore Christianity." 

3. This Association shall be composed of members of 
the American Unitarian Association ; i. e. of persons who 
have each contributed |S30 as n life subscription, or who 
pay at least $1 a year, to that Associatioa. 

4. A depo!iitoT7 for tracts shRll be appointed by this 
Association, at wbich each member, besides receiving 
gratis one copy of all the tracts of the American Unita- 
ran Association, shall be allowed to purchase any num- 
ber of them for distribution, at per cent discount. 

5. The business of Ibis Association shall be conducted 
by an agent, or by a committee, consisting of mem- 
bers, who shall superintend (he depository, correspond 
with the executive committee of the General Association, 
pay over to the Treasurer thereof the monies due, and 

o the Secretary a yearly report o 
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AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 



1. The name of this A^sociittion shall be the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Associatiob, 

2. The objects of this Aijsociation HbHll be to diffuse 
the knowledge and promote the interests of pure Chris- 
tiunity throughout our country. 

3. UnilarLnn Christians throughout the United States 
shall be invited to anite and cooperate tvith this Associa- 
tion. 

4. An annual subscription of one dollar shall consti- 
tute a person a member so long as soch sabscriptioa shall 
be paid, and a subscription of $30 shall constitute a per- 
son a member for life. 

5. The officers shall be a President, fifteen Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and three Direc- 

6. The Directors, Secretary, and Treasurer shall con- 
stitute the Executive Committee, who shall meet once 
io each month, and shall have the direction of the funds 
and operations of the Association. 

7. An annual meeting shall be held at such time and 
place, as the Executive Committee shall deem advisa- 
ble, of which due notice shall be given, and at which 
officers shall be chosen, reports be made, and any other 
business be transacted which may come before the As- 
sociation. 
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S. The Ex.ecative Commiltee shall have power to fill 
nay vacancies which may occur among the officers be- 
tween any two annual meeting. 

9. Any amemlments of this Constilution shall be pro- 
posed Hi one annual mt^eting-, and mny be accepted at 
ibe next anniversary, if two thirds of tie members pree- 
■:nl be tn favour of such amendments. 



OmCERB or THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 



REV- AARON BANCROFT, D. D. 



iron. JnsEFB Story, nui. Rev. James Tatlok.pihn 

Hon. Ju»pa Lvsak, mass. Heohi Pavidn, em). mi>. 

HobC»iiii.e>H. Atherton.nb. Hon. William Chancr, d. c 

Hou 8tEPHKsLc.I.GFEL1.0W, HE. MaRTIS L, HuHLBUT, ESft, 5. C 
HCKKT WhEATON, EEq. ». t. 

B«v. H. Ware, jr Key. Jahes Walber. Rev. Sam'l. Barrett, 
.R«. EiBA 8. Gannett, Sieretary. 
Mr Uwi* TArPA!., TrcasuTtr. 19 Water Street, 
TIi« Directors, Seerelorj, and Trensurer conMitule the Eiecu- 
11 <« Comtajiiee. 

• N. A. Haten, jr Esq. ofPortsmoutb, N. H. wbs elected s Vice- 
Pnwdcnt al llio annual meeting, but died after a afaort illness, on 
ifap 3d of June. His death has removed one nf (he most active 
Incnda ofvinue and piety, — The names of those only who h«ve 
iccoptc d the officns tu which they were clnclod, are printed 
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DEPOSITORIES. 

County deposilorisB have been ealablUlied in the fblJnwiDg 
pl&ccB. — Auiiliary Aasocialions may reteivo their trncle eilhor 
bom ibo general agent, or fmm the L'ounty depoBitotlea. 
Boston, DAVID REED, General Agent, 81 Washingiou Street. 

MAaBACQijEtfTTS. Salem,i.'R. BaSum. Cancord, John fitacy . 
ffin^Aom, David AndtewB. P/j/mouiA, A. Dan forth. Yarmouih, 
H. G. Thaeher. Cambridge, James Brown. Worcester, C. Harris. 
ffojlhaiaptim, Cephas Clapp, Spriagjidd, Blisba Edwards. 
Grtenfitld J. A Saiton. 

New Hahpsuirc. Concord,!. B. Moore. PerlrmotUh, J. W. 
Foster. Keene, John PrentiBS. Amkerit, 8. L. Benden. 

Maike. Halioviell, Glazier &, Co. Bncaawick, Ethan Earic 
Eaatport, Daniel Kilby, 

CoBHECTicuT. Brooklyn, Rov. B. J May. 

NewYors. A^eHiyoT-ft, Barnabas Batea, 

FENNirLViKtA. Philadetpkia, R. H. Small. 

South Carolina. Charleston, Hurlbut & Lloyd. 

DlBTRtcT OF Colombia. Wasluaglon, Barton and BrannsD. 



One Hundred Scriptural Argrnnents forthe Unitarian Faith, 2d 
edition, pp. 16—2 cema. 

Disaourseon Human Depravity, by Edmund Q, Bewail, Sd edi- 
tion, pp. 42 — 5 eenta, 

OmniBcienee iho Attribute of the Falbar Only. By Rev, Jo- 
sephHuIIon,adedition, pp.36— 4 cenla. 

On the Religious Phraseology of the Nbw Teslament and of the 
Present Day, pp. 34 — 4 centa. 

A Letter on thePrincipleaof theMiHionaiy Enterprise, pp. 4Q 
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THE SECOND ANPiUAL MEETING 

Of the American Unitarian Association wag held in 
Borlstoa Halt, Washington Street, Boston, on Tuesday 
crening. May 29th, 1827, Rev. Dr Bancroft presiding. 
RcT. Dr Thayer of LaDca.ster offered prayers. The record 
of the proceedings at the last anniversary was read by the 
Secretary. The Treasurer read the following Report, 
which was accepted. 

TREASURER'S REPORT. 

The Treasurer, at the last anniversary, submitted his 
lint Annual Report, witli a certificate of the Auditors, 
certifying that the accounts to the 3Ist December, 1835, 
hid beon examined, with the vouchers, leaving a balance 
bi his hands of 9545,23. At the aame time a pro forma 
Hoonnt waa exhibited, (which wi!l be included in the ac- 
eoOBt of the present year) from January I, to May 39, 
1938, with a balance of money on hand, $709,98. 

The Treasurer now presents his second Annual Report, 
«fBbracing the period from January 1, 1826, to May 24, 
1827, a year and upwards of four months, with the cer- 
lifieaui of the Auditors. 



RECEIPTS. 

Balance in the Treasuiy Januaiy 1, 1826 - - 545 22 

47 Life Subscriptions - $30 each - 1410 00 

Annual Subscriptions - - - - 764 00 

Donations - - - - - - 888 26 

(a) Received for support of a Domestic Missionary in ) ,^| 2 qq 

Boston ... , y 

Received on account of Tracts sold - - 154 97 



Total amount of receipts - $3969 45 

EXPENDITURES. 

Donation to Society in Harrisburg, Penn. - - 100 00 

" Society in Augusta, Georgia - - 100 00 

Mr Farr, for preaching at Brookljm, Conn, while Rev. ^ 

Mr May was on a journey in the service of the > 60 00 

Association .... ^ 

(b) 65,500 Tracts including paper, printing, &c. - 1725 17 

Amount carried forward - - $1985 17 

(a) Received from Ladies of Brattle Street Society - 100 00 

« . Federal Street Society - 174 00 

« West Boston Society - 85 00 

« New South Society - 160 00 

« New North Society - 50 00 
*« Twelfth Congregational Church 65 00 

«« Chauncy Place Society - 47 00 

Received by hands of Rev. Dr. Tuckerman - 41 00 

$712 00 

(h) Tract No. 1. The Faith once delivered to the Saints > g g^ 

8 editions - - - > *^^ 

2. One Hundred Scriptural Arguments, 8 eds. 8,000 

8. Sewall's Discourse on Human Depravity, > r ^aa 

4. Omniscience the Attribute of the Father > ^ ^aa 

Only, 2 eds. . - - 5 ^'^ 

6. On Religious Phraseology, 2 eds. - 4,000 

6. Letter on the Principles of the Mission- ) . ^^ 

ary Enterprise, 2 eds. - - 3 ' 

. 7. The Unitarian's Answer, 2 eds. - 6,000 

8. Channing's Discourse on the Evidences > ^ ^v^^^ 

of Revealed ReUglon, 2 eds. - S ^>^^ 

9. Causes of the Progress of Liberal Chris- # ^ qq^ 

tianity in New-England, 2 eds. - 3 ' 



Amount brou^t forward - - $1985 17 

TmreDing Expenses of Agents ... 49s OS 

B«T. £. Q. SewaJl for editing ihe Christian Reg- 

ifter ..... 230 00 

Extm eopiesy new types &c. - . 73 74 

303 74 

Deduct received from Mr D. Reed, allowance > kq 7s 

for new subscribers to the Christian Register, 3 00 1^ 



• 246 01 

Printing Cireidars, Certificates &c. - - - 50 00 

AdFeitising, Account Books, Collecting Subscriptions, ) 38 67 

writing for Secretary, Postage Stc. - J 0007 

Six months Salary of Rev. Dr Tuckerman as Domestic ) ^qq aa 

Missioiiary - - - - - ) 

Total amount of expenditures ... $811690 

We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts of Lewis 
Tappan, as Treasurer of the American Unitarian Association to the 
84th May 1827, with the necessary vouchers ; that the same are cor- 
rect ; and the balance in the Treasurer's hands on the said day was 
dg|it hundred fifty two dollars and fifiy five cents. 

Bation, 24f^ May, 1827. 

RESOURCES OF THE ASSOCUTION. 

Cash in die Treasury May 24, 1827 - • - $852 55 

Due from Subscribers in the countiy for years ) g^ ^^ 
1826 and 1886 ... - 5 



Amount carried forward - $369 00 852 55 



10. Remarks on a Popular Error respecting ) . ^.^ 

the Lord's Supper, 1 ed. - J *'""" 

11. Unitarianism Vindicated, 1 ed. - 5,000 
First Annual Report of the American Unita- ) 2 OOO 

rian Association, 1 ed. - ) ' 

Dr. Tuckerman's Report, 1 ed. - 1,000 

Total - - 65,500 



1418 00 



310 74 



Amount brought fonrud - $869 00 852 65 

Do. for year 1827 - - - - 832 00 

Due from Subscribers in Boston for years 1825 and ^ ^g qq 

1826 - - - - - 5 

Do.for year 1827 .... 201,00 

Due from Mr David Reed for Tracts sold by him ) ^g ^i 
and due in Cash - • y 

For Tracts in hands of Agents, o^r agreement, > 206 29 
of which is^ue in cash $68 78 - > 

Additional allowance for new Subscribers to the > ^g g^ 
Christian Register, - - 3 

From Messrs Bowles & Dearborn for Tracts ) g^Q j^g 
sold by them, but not yet due - > 

Do. for subscriptions received by them - 47 00 

407 15 

Tracts in hands of General Agents estimated at 3-5ths of > ^^ g. 
retail prices - - - - j 

Total amount of Assets of the Association, $3355 89 

The Executive Committee intended keeping the Life 
Subscriptions as a permanent fund, but as the sums due 
to the Association were not paid agreeably to expectation, 
they have been obliged to borrow from this fund to meet 
the necessary disbursements. The number of Life Sub- 
scriptions is 53, at 30 dollars each, amounting to $1590,00. 
The number of Annual Subscribers is 838, and the amount 
of their subscriptions is $977,00. As the principal part 
of these subscriptions is one dollar each, the expense of 
collecting would be. saved, if subscribers would transmit 
the sums due from them to Messrs Bowles 61^ Dearborn, 
at the Depository of the Association No. 72, Washington 
Street, who are authorized on behalf of the Treasurer; to 
receive and receipt for all Annual Subscriptions, Life 
Subscriptions and Donations. 




AU Life Subscriptions and Donationa will be acknow- 
ledged in the Christian Register, ot otherwise, when is- 
quesied. 

All which is submitted by 

LEWIS TAPPAN, Treamrtr. 

Houon, 2!)(A Maij, 1827. 

The Secretary read the Report of the Executive Com- 
Diittee, which was accepted. 

SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
The second ouniversary of this Association imposes 
upon those who tiave the control of its affairs a duty, which 
ibejr rejoice to perform. They are required to exhibit 
U account of their operations, and to present such state* 
ments, &b may show the utility or the defects of the insti- 
tution. They conceive that they are aJso expected lo 
call the attention of this meeting, and of Unitarian Chris- 
tiuis generally, to those c ire uto stances which do, or may 
powerfully affect our religious interests. As one of the 
objects particularly entrusted to them, is the increase of 
nrauial acquaintance among Unitarians, they should poe- 
Haa a greater amount of information respecting the pro- 
gress of our sentiments than can be obtained by in- 
ttindualit. Their correspondence, extended in carious 
directions, enables them to estimate the degree of (avor 
which these opinions enjoy, and the probability of their 
rapid diftufion. The present occasion is favorable to an 
attempt at producing unity of sentiment and energy of ac- 
tion un jiointa of vital imporlance. The annual meeting 



of this society is not designed lo create a temporary 
exeiteraent. The efFecta of our anniversary should be 
perceived through the subsequent year. It is the only 
celebration in which Unitarians throughout the United 
States feet an interest, or can be lepresenled. If no other 
good were effected by the existence of this Association, 
than the annuaJ recurrence of such a meeting, this alone 
would justify its establishment. 

The objects proposed in our constitution have been 
pursued during the last year, aa far as circuinstauces 
permitted. The need of information on which reliance 
could be placed, induced the Committee, as was stated in 
the last Report, to incur the expense of sending a special 
agent to the Western States. He was directed lo travel 
through Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and Illi- 
nois, and to ascertain the real wants and disposition of 
the people, to collect such facts as might illustrate their 
religious history and character, to form acquaintance with 
those persons whom he should find to hold the same prin- 
ciples of belief with himself, and to open the way for 
future correspondence and operation. This gentleman 
was employed on his tour during five months, having at 
his return, " passed through twelve States, visited fifteen 
Counties in Pennsylvania, twenty-five in Ohio, twelve in 
Kentucky, twenty-two in Indiana, twelve in Illinois and 
two in Missouri, and travelled between four and five 
thousand miles, and one half of this distance on horse- 
back." Ilisjourney was highly satisfactory. The intelli- 
gence which he transmitted was ample, and the sources 
whence it was derived, were such as entitle it to reliance. 
Correspondents have been secured, by whom we shall be 
informed of opportunities that occur of introducing true 
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religion into the cities, or among the scattered inhabitants 
of this part of the republic, which must be indebted to 
the Atlantic Slates for the means of religious instruction, 
or be imperfectly enlightened, A security is provided 
igsinst an injudicious appropriation of money, to places 
of which we before had insufficient knowledge, and the 
perse vemuce, fidelity and success that marked Mr Thomas' 
mission entitle him lo the gratitude of the Aesociation. 

In the course of the last summer the Committee availed 
tbetneelveB of the services of several members of the 
Theological School at Cambridge, who devoted a part of 
their vacation to journeys in behalf of the Association. 
The Counties of Barnstable, Bristol, Plymouth, Essex, 
Middlesex, Worcester, Hampshire, Hampden and Trank- 
lin, in this Slate, and some towns in New-Hampsliire and 
Maine were visited, and though the time that could be 
■peni in this office, allowed only a rapid survey of the 
ground, much useful information was gathered, that is 
DOW OB ttie files of the Secretary, and some interest 
awakened in the minds of the people. Mr May, of Brook' 
lyn, in Connecticut, was also employed to visit some 
towns in that State, and has transmitted iutelligence that 
mtif assist the future directors. LetterB have been re- 
o«T«d from the middle and southern States, and the 
ComniiUee have embraced whatever opportunities were 
0$ned of learning the spiritual condition of the land. 

From these various sources of intelligence — narrativee 
ofieeole, correspondence, personal interviews and public 
docninvnta, the Committee have been enabled lo prepare 
a brief sketch of tlie situation and prospects of Unitari- 
aninn in the United States at the present time. 

Tbe State of Alainc offers much to encourage us. De- 



cieire marks have recently appeared of an easiness under' 
modea of religious instruction which have prevailed, al- 
most to the exclusion of better views of Christianity. 
The system, to which its friends have nnjustly appropri- 
ated the name of orthodox, does not hold its former place 
in the confidence of the people ; and dissatisfied, if not 
disgusted, both with the doctrines, and with the manner 
of their inculcation, they are eager to receire a more 
rational faith. In this state of mind, they are liable to 
run to an opposite extreme from the faith they have left. 
The present is an interesting and important period in the 
religious history of tliis State. The community are ripe 
for change, ready to throw off the trammels of spiritual 
domination and think for themselves. Books and teachers 
would here produce immediate effects, and the Committee 
hope that the increase of funds will enable them to em- 
ploy a missionary in Kennebec county, where particularly 
one might render service to the cause of truth. 

From New-Hampshire also, favorable intelligence has 
been received — from Portsmouth, Keene, Concord, Dun- 
stable and other towns. Little impression has yet been 
made by our opinions in Vermont, but the Society at 
Burlington is in a prosperous state. In Rhode Island, 
one congregation only, is known as Unitarian. It is large 
and respectable. Information derived from various sourccff 
has shown, that the efforts in Connecticut, to prevent 
even a desire of acijuaintance with Unltarianism, have 
not been successful. Many intelligent individuals in 
different sections of the State are favorably disposed to 
our tenets, and when opportunity allows, may become 
their open advocates, The distribution of tracts, if they 
can be introduced into this State, will gradually remove 



the prejudices of the people, and prepare them for aa 
tUendance oq Umtarian preaching. 

In Massachusetts, Unitartaaism has during the lost 
jeu made considerable progress, especially in the towns 
Ijing along the Connecticut. The churches in that part 
of the State include men of intelligence and influence. 
The Unitarian paper, originally established at Greenfield, 
bu been remoYed to Northampton, and promises efficient 
aid to libera] Christianity. In the interior of the Com- 
BKUinealth, the principles of religious freedom and simple 
ChrisLianily not only retain their long established infla- 
eaee, but here, and also in Essex county, they have 
gained an increase of power. In Boston, and in the 
oeigfaboring towns, the past winter has been a season 
of pectiUar interest. The attention to religious and moral 
■abjecta has been greater thuJi for some previous years. 
Tboagb strenuous and persevering efforts have been 
mde, to give ascendancy to another system of faith, the 
DKtnbers of the Committee, after a careful observation 
of ibo aspect of society, avow their honest conviction, 
thftt the advocates and professors of Unttarianism in thia 
«iy are not less numerous, and are, in many respects, 
more enligbiened, decided and active, than at the com- 
mencement of the last summer. A society has been 
gubered under most favorable auspices, in the new church 
in Purchase Street, and another meetinghouse will soon 
be erected in tlie south part of the city. While ihey 
tejoice in the stabibty of sentiment among their friends, 
tbej itill more rejoice in the increase of vital piety and 
pnctical goodness. They think they have beheld evi- 
donc«B of religious improvement. The crowded audieo- 
oa that have attended the lectures delivered in mit 
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churches on Sunday eveninga, have borne testimony to 
the inierest felt in such serviceB. The Sunday School 
Society, recently established, whose branches are meant 
to estend into other, and distant places, will provide^ or 
call into action the means of christian instruction, which 
have hitherto been partially used in this way. In the 
towns about Boston, great exertion has been made to in- 
troduce opinions, hostile to those cherished by us. Your 
0>n)mittee have not the disposition to inquire into the 
propriety of the measures adopted for this end. They 
may only speak of the consequences, which have been 
unhappy, in producing dissension and pain ; but which 
have also been favorable, in awakening inquiries into 
the grounds of belief, confirming the faith of many in the 
elements of the gospel, and enkindling a greater zeal in 
their support. 

The situation of the poor in Boston, seemed to tha 
Committee, lo have strong claims on their sympathy, as' 
trustees of funds devoted to religious and benevolent pnr-' 
poses. In a city containing sixty thousand inhabitants, 
it must be, that many are deprived through circumstan- 
ces, or their own indifference, of the benefit of religious 
privileges. The sad condition of these persons, the ig- 
norance and wretchedness of whole families, and especial- 
ly the neglected wants of children, called for a more 
effectual assistance, than could be furnished by individ- 
uals. It was doubtful whether the Committee would be 
justified, in appropriating the funds of the 
such an object, and a subscription was proposed among ' I 
the ladies who attend the liberal churches in Boston, j 
The necessary sum was soon obtained. With the bene- ' 
licence which has ever distinguished christian woman,' 
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they oiered both money and personal services. By a 
most happy coincidence of circumstances, Bev. Dr Tnck- 
«niian was at that time released from the engagements of 
t parish and was disposed to enter on this field of useful- 
BMB. The success which has attended his labors from 
their commencement, has surpassed the most sanguine 
«Kpectations of the friends of this mission. A hall was 
ptocored in the North part of the city, in which divine 
service has been attended on Sunday evenings by a full 
•awmbly. The calls on the missionary for counsel and 
•esistance have been more than he could possibly answer, 
and his devotedness and perseverance have been carried 
10 far as seriously to affect his health. In view of the 
wants of that class to whom he ministers, he has repeat- 
edly advised the appointment of another laborer in the 
same sphere of duty, and your Committee have no doubt, 
that a slight effort would procure the requisite salary. As 
noD therefore as a suitable person can be found, the 
■eans of employing his aid will be solicited. The good 
efiected by this mission' has been such as merits our 
thanks to those who bestowe^ the means of its establish- 
■Mty to him who has prosecuted it with untiring zeal, and 
eqiecially to that Providence, under which this moral 
eagine was brought into operation. The first quarterly 
Beport of the Boston Missionary has been printed, and 
this and a second report, lately made by him, contain 
flttny affecting statements. The relief which he has 
beea enabled to administer to the destitute and friendless, 
throQgh the kindness of those who have supplied his 
^ poors' purse/' has been the means of saving families 
from intemperance and ruin, and of preparing them for 
direct religions instruction. The correspondfence of Uni- 

2 
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tarianism to the wants of the poor has been practically 
and forcibly exhibited. 

A second Unitarian Church has been recently dedi- 
cated in New- York ; its prospects are good, a pastor only 
is needed to its prosperity. Events of a remarkable 
character have occurred within the last year, in the 
western part of the State of New- York. The church at 
Trenton has been strengthened by the efforts to over- 
throw it, and tke violent policy of the dominant sect in 
that region, has made itself obnoxious to all friends of 
'* decency and order." The church at Philadelphia has 
had considerable accession of strength ; that at Baltimore, 
has recovered from its embarrassments, and is prepared 
for a settled ministry : and the society at Washington 
maintains itself successfully amidst the obstacles to its 
growth. Liberal Christianity has also made progress 
in the Southern States, particularly in the Carolinas and 
Georgia. It has acquired new friends in the interior .of 
Pennsylvania, and during the last winter, a church was 
dedicated at Harrisburg.* YoufCommittee have received 
intelligence from important places in these several States, 
of a nature to excite gratimde and hope. The length 
to which their Report is necessarily extended, prevents 
more particularity of detail. 

The Northwestern States of the Union offer animating 
prospects. The progress of Unitarianism in that part of 
the country, during the last ten years, has been remarka- 
ble. Under the preaching and example of the Christian 
Connexion, the great truths of the gospel have been in- 

* Since the annual meeting, a letter has been received from Rev. 
Mr Kay, late of rfprthumberland, (Penn.) from which we learn that 
he has ac9.^n|f S an invitation to take charge ot this new Society. , 
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stilled into the minds of many thousands. Error has 
been supplanted and irreligion has declined, wherever 
these faithful disciples of the Master whose name alone 
they consent to bear, have appeared. In most of their 
doctrinal opinions they coincide with us. " As to their 
religious character, I was never," says the agent who 
has been already mentioned, " among more practical 
christians in my life." They have expressed both through 
him and other means of communication, the sympathy 
which they wish should be reciprocated on our part. 
From gentlemen of respectability and wealth, resident in 
the western country, who are not members of the Chris- 
tian denomination, the Committee have received solicita- 
tions for tracts and preachers. Cincinnati and Marietta 
in Ohio, St. Louis and St. Charles in Missouri, Louisville 
in Kentucky, and Nashville in Tennessee, particularly 
aflbrd promise of success to laborers who are willing 
to consecrate their powers to the cause of righteousness 
in this portion of our land. In either of these cities and 
probably in many others, a Unitarian society could be 
gathered by a zealous teacher. 

From tite British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
we have received expressions of sympathy and the promise 
of cooperation. Engaged in the same great cause, the 
cause of liberty and truth^ formed at the same period 
and called to contend with many difficulties of similar 
character, these two Associations should be united in inti- 
mate friendship. The prospects of Unitarianism abroad 
correspond to the improvement of public opinion upon 
other subjects. A greater concentration of the resources 
of our brethren in England ; the change wliich has trans- 
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ferred the Monthly Repository from the hands of an indi- 
vidual to the care of a Society, who will still receive the 
aid of that distinguished advocate of truth ; the growth of 
a practical spirit ; and the frequency of communication 
between this country and Great Britain, from which wc 
anticipate improvement to oucselves, we regard as cir- 
cumstances favorable to the interests of Unitarian Clwis- 
tianity in the land of our forefathers. On the continent 
ofEuropelikewise, the simple gospel is preserved in wann 
and faithful hearts. Geneva has sustained the noble 
character which it acquired in the early days of the re- 
formation, and the city where Calvin taught with equal 
zeal separation from the Romish Church and submission 
to his own authority, has discarded the dogmas, that it 
might imitate the independence of its great teacher. A 
reply has been received from Mr. Adam of Calcutta, to a 
letter addressed him in the name of the Association. 
While, however, your Committee are desirous to maintain 
a correspondence with their brethren in all parts of the 
earth, they have not considered themselves at liberty to 
enter on the sphere of usefulness undertaken by the So- 
ciety for promoting Christianity in India. A jrery partial 
correspondence with foreign countries has been main- 
tained during the last year. It is hoped that circumstan- 
ces will enable the Committee of the next year, to perform 
this service more satisfactorily. 

The department of the Society's operations, which 
has been most diligently prosecuted, is the printing of 
tracts. Yet, the Committee regret that they have been 
unable to meet the demands of the public. The past 
year has strengthened the conviction that the chief obsta- 
ele* in the way of truth, is precisely that which this Asso* 
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cialion is intended to remove^ the inadequacy of the 
present means of religious knowledge. The disposition 
to receive correct views of Christian faith, does not need 
to be created. The desire for an enlightened, scriptural 
and generous theology already exists. Multitudes are 
ready to leave the paths of error, if some hand will offer 
itselfy to lead them into the right way. Prejudice and 
bigotry are yielding place to a spirit of inquiry. The 
demand fol our tracts has been remarkable, as no extraor- 
dinary efforts have been made to diffuse them, and even 
the ordinary methods of introducing works into circula- 
lion have only of late been employed. The engagements 
of the former agent in this city prevented such an atten- 
tion on hisparty'to the business of the General Depository, 
as was necessary to its full success ; and with the com- 
mencement of the present calendar year, the agency was 
transferred to Messrs Bowles & Dearborn, whose con- 
nexions as publishers and booksellers, enable them to 
extend this branch of our operations wherever it may be 
proper. The enterprise and attention of the present 
agents recommend them to patronage, and the Executive 
Committee are unanimous in expressing their hope, that 
they will receive the encouragement they merit. Their 
interest in the publishing department of the Christian 
Examiner, the Reading Room which they propose to 
connect with the bookstore and to furnish with religious 
periodicals^ and their correspondence with England, as 
well as their situation as general agents of this Society, 
suggest the advantages they possess as Unitarian book- 
sellers. Since the General Agency has hcon in tlir^ir 
hands twenty throe new ag»;;its have hcen appoint*;. I. 
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mostly in New-England. Fifty two agencies are now 
connected with the General Depository, and measurefi 
have been taken to establish others, in New- York, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. The whole number of tracts printed 
by the Association is sixty five thousand five hundred. 
Several of these tracts are large, only one -consists of 
less than sixteen pages. Each of these tracts has passed 
to a second, and most of them to a third edition. They 
have taken the rank among Unitarian writings, to which 
their merits entitle them, and the constant demand for 
them, from persons in this vicinity and at a distance, will 
probably render a republication of them all necessary in 
the course of the next year. While your Committee have 
perceived such a desire of instruction, they have been 
pained that what they could do to gratify it was so inaid* 
equate. The easy and wide distribution of our tracts, 
the eagerness with which they are sought, and the proba- 
bility that they will have readers as long as our Associa- 
tion continues, recommend this mode of publication in 
preference to any other. Tracts bearing our name, are 
circulated through the country, and are read by more 
persons, and in more distant places than such as are 
offered without this pledge for their character. The 
friend of Unitarian Christianity can find no more effec- 
tual way of inculcating correct principles, yet for want of 
the assistance they had hoped and expected to receive, 
the directors are compelled to disappoint themselves and 
others, and to hear repeated calls for new tracts, which 
"they cannot answer. 

The funds of the Association do not warrant a large 
expenditure. The Treasurer's account has exhibited the 
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receipts of the year, which, though not equal to the hopes 
some may have formed from the interest awakejaed at 
the last anniversary, have been perhaps, as great as could 
be reasonably expected. A more generous encourage- 
ment might have enabled the Committee to prosecute 
their objects to the extent which opportunity and inclina- 
tion recommended. The number of life subscribers is 
fifty three, the amount of annual subscriptions nearly 
81000. Fifteen Auxiliary Associations have been organ- 
ized, and others are proposed. The Committee repeat 
the suggestion made in the last report, that auxiliaries 
are almost indispensable to our success. If we would 
either have a full treasury, or put our tracts into general 
circalation, branches of the parent society must be 
formed. The amount of uncollected subscriptions is 
91418 — all of which, and treble which might have been 
received and expended, had these channels of intercourse 
been c^ned. Amoiig the expenditures of the past year, 
will be found an appropriation of $100 to a Unitarian 
Society in Augusta (Georgia,) who were desirous of 
erecting a church for the worship of God the Father. 
The circumstances of the case seemed to justify this do- 
nation, though it was for an object which it is deemed 
less judicious to aid from the funds of this Association 
than many others. 

The hopes entertained of a permanent arrangement, 
by which the Christian Register should be published 
ander the patronage of this Association, have been disap- 
pointed. The protracted sickness of the gentleman, 
whose services were for a time enjoyed in the editorial 
department, compelled his friends to resign the expoc- 
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tation of his speedy recovery. They have still to lament 
his confinement by painful disease. Having entered into 
an obligation to provide an editor, for at least one year, 
the Executive Committee continued their oversight of the 
paper till last January, when they relinquished their con- 
tract, and they have since had no other interest in its 
management than is felt by its other friends. The 
release of the proprietor and editor from other cares will 
enable him to give his entire attention to the paper, and 
it is hoped that the encouragement due to his efforts 
which has hitherto been inadequately rendered, will not be 
withheld. — ^The Christian Examiner has been conducted 
by the present editor, with an ability that deserves much 
greater recompense than it has received. The patron- 
age of this work though considerable, is far below its 
merits. The first Unitarian periodical in this country in 
pretension and in character, and inferior to no other 
work of the same nature, it should be liberally supported ; 
and the Committee believe they are discharging their 
duty, so far as it requires them to suggest means of reli- 
gious improvement, when they urge its claims on the 
members of this Association. — Another publication to 
which they would call the attention of Unitarians, will 
soon be commenced in Keene, New-Hampshire. The 
purpose of the editor, is to give in a monthly number, 
sermons of living Unitarian preachers. The excellence 
of the design, the reputation of the gentlemen who have 
promised their assistance, and the character of the editor 
induce the belief, that this will be an important instru- 
ment in diffusing truth. 
Though it is not immediately connected with the ope- 
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litioiiB of the Executive Committee, they cannot deny 
themselves the privilege of calling the attention of this 
meeting to another great instroment of good, the Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge. " They who are acquainted 
with its concerns, know that they are in a prosperous 
mte, and that the spirit of study, improvement and piety 
prevails to a most commendable and gratifying extent." 
And your Committee adopt the sentiment of the directors 
of the Institution, that *^ it ought to be a favorite object 
with our religious community." 

On a review of the interests confided to them, the Exe- 
eative Committee can express a conviction, even stronger 
than was felt on the last anniversary, that this Associa- 
tion was established at a propitious moment, and that if 
it be properly conducted and supported, it may render 
enential service to the cause of good morals, and en- 
lightened piety, of christian truth, charity and love. 
They are encouraged by the favor already shown to 
their opinions, and still more by the prospects of their 
extended influence. They think there is occasion for 
gtuitude and confidence, for diligence and activity. 
They cheerfully trust their religion to the providence 
uid grace of God, believing, as they believe the divinity 
ef their sentiments, tliat they need only clear exposition,, 
ftithfbl defence, and practical obedience to insure them 
vHimate, if not speedy triumph. Let them be recom- 
nended by clear minds, warm hearts and holy lives, 
ind they will stand and prevail. The truth as it is in 
iemu, will be mighty and overcome all obstacles thrown 
in its way from honest or corrupt motives, and the hour 
be roUed on before another generation has covered the 
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face of the land, when the churches of our Lord shall be 
filled with worshippers of one God, even the Father, who 
sent his Son, to be the light and Saviour of mankind. 

Soon afler the annual meeting of last year, the cause 
of truth and virtue sustained a painful loss, by the death 
of Nathaniel A. Haven, Esq. of Portsmouth N. H. who 
had been elected a Vice President of the Association. 
Few have rendered themselves more dear to the lovers 
of excellence, few have, in so short a life, connected 
themselves so closely with the best interests of society, 
and of few were such hopes of usefulness cherished. 
He was removed by that Providence whose ways are 
wisdom and love, though they are often covered with 
darkness. He has lefl us an example of Christian zeal, 
of benevolent activity, and of humble piety, which we 
may rejoice that it is our privilege to hold in remem- 
brance. 

After the report had been read and accepted. Rev. Mr 
Gannett of Boston offered the following resolution, which 
he supported by some remarks on the circumstances fa- 
vorable to immediate effort, on the inadequacy of the 
present means of instruction, and on the incitements to 
exertion which are furnished by the nature and. impor- 
tance of truth, and the example of those who have pro- 
moted its diffusion. Before he sat down, he requested 
Mr Thomas, who had travelled in the Western Stateis 
under the direction of the Executive Committee, to state 
the impressions received on his journey. Mr Thomas 
bore testimony to the wants of the country, the disposi- 
tion of the people to hear Unitarian preachers, and the 
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excellence of character, and the friendly feelings which he 
foand among the members of the Christian denomination. 
He seconded the resolution offered. 

Rev. Mr Colman of Salem, expressed his doubts con- 
cerning the necessity or utility of increased exertions to 
educate candidates for the ministry ; and was followed by 
Mr Saltcmstall of Salem, and Mr L. Tappan, of Boston, 
who replied to some points, both of reasoning and fact, in 
Mr Colman's remarks. — The resolution was then ac- 
cepted — riz. 

Resolved, That the opportunities for the spread of 
Unitarian truth, which are daily presenting themselves, 
oil for new exertions on the part of its friends? and a 
great increase of the number of its teachers. 

Hev, Mr Ware of Boston introduced the following res- 
olation, with a few remarks on its object. Dr Tuckerman 
of Boston, by whom it was seconded, spoke of the expe- 
rience he had had in his mission, especially of the evi- 
dence afforded him in many instances, that Unitarian 
Christianity is adequate to the spiritual wants of the 
distressed, the sick, and the bereaved in the poorer classes 
of society — ^The resolution was accepted — viz. 

Resolved, That this Association regard with peculiar 
interest, the establishment by the Executive Committee, of 
t domestic mission in the city of Boston, and the encou- 
ragement it has received. 

The next resolution was offered by Rev. Mr Palfrey of 
Boston, who addressed the meeting at some length. He 
spoke of the situation and character of the English Uni- 
tarians, and, while he lamented their political disabilities, 
and the oUoquy to which they had been subjected in this 
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country as well as in Great Britain, bore his decided tes- 
timony in their favor both as scholars and Christiana. 
He also gave a sketch of the condition in which he found 
Unitarianism on the . continent of Europe — in France, 
Transylvania, and Holland, and particularly in Gen6va> 
where he visited to the place of Servetus' death in com? 
pany with a Unitarian successor to Calvin in the theological 
chair — a remarkable proof, he observed, of the efficacy 
of creeds and fagots in preventing the progress of opiir 
ion. The resolution was supported by Mr Bond of Bop- 
ton, and was accepted — viz. 

Resolved, That this Association reciprocate the ex- 
pressions of sympathy and regard they have received from 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, and re- 
joice in the exertions of the friends of truth in England, 
and on, the continent of Europe. 

Judge Story of Salem, in proposing the fourth resola- 
tion noticed the lateness of the hour, which made him 
unwilling to detain the meeting, though he felt the subject 
to be one of great interest and importance. He ex- 
pressed many of his views, especially on the purpose of 
the framers of our state constitution, and on the argu- 
ment furnished by law and usage, in regard to the daose 
concerning the support of religion. In allusion to re- 
cent attempts to give this clause a novel construction, and 
with reference to the great question of religious liberty^ 
he spoke with force and eloquence'--and.it was only re- 
gretted by those who heard him, that he could not inan 
earlier part of the evening, have uttered his sentimentB 
with yet greater fulness. The resolution, seconded by 
Rev. Mr Walker of Charlestown, was accepted: — viz. 
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Resohed, That the present time particularly demands 
the fiiithful services of the friends of religious liberty. 

The following resolution was then offered by Judge 
Story, was seconded and passed — viz. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be re- 
turned to the Executive Committee for their able and 
interesting Report, and that they be requested to have it 
printed and distributed as a tract. 

It being too late for the further trtosaction of business, 
Rev. Mr Walker moved, That when this meeting adjourn, 
it mdjoum to meet in the Vestry of the Chauncy Place 
Chorch at 8 o'clock tomorrow morning — this motion was 
seconded and accepted. 

Rev. Mr Ware proposed that before the meeting sepa- 
rate, the " Dismission Hymn" be sung. The propo- 
nl was received with approbation ; and after singing, at 
half past 10 o'clock, an adjournment was moved and 
voted. 

Wednesday, May 30. — The adjourned meeting was 
held in Chauncy Place Vestry at 8 A. M. The first bu- 
siness was the choice of officers. Rev. Mr Young and 
Mr G. F. Thayer were chosen to collect votes. 

Rev. Aaron Bancroft, D. D. was unanimously re- 
elected President. 

The following gentlemen who were elected last year, 
and had signified their acceptance, were unanimously 
rechosen Vice Presidents, 

Hoa. Joseph Stort, Hon. Joseph Lymait, 

Hod. Chari.es H. Atherton, Hon. Stephex LoNGrE]:.i.ow, 
HxiTRT Wheaton, Esq. Rev. James Taylor, 

Hbvrt Payson, Esq. Hon. William Cranch, 

Martin L. Hurlbut, Esq. Hon. Samuel S. Wilde. 
Hon. Samuel Hoar, Jr. 

Rev. Henrt Ware, Jr. Rev. James Walkbr« and 
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RcT. Samuel Barrett, were unanimously rGchoaen Di- 
rectors, and RsT. Ezra S. Gannett, Secretary. 

It being stated that Lewis Tappan, Esq. declined a 
reelection, it was 

Voted, That thanks be returned to the late Treaflurer 
for his faithful and zealous services. 

'Samuel Dorr, Esq. was unanimously chosen Treasurer. 

On motion of Rev. H. Ware, jr. It was 

Voted, That two mcaseugers be appointed by this Ab- 
sociation to meet the United Slates Christian Confer- 
ence which is to he held at West Bloomfield, N. Y. in 
September next. 

It was afterwards 

Voted, That the appointment of these messengers be 
made by the Executive Committee. 

On motion of Mr Gideon F. Thayer, it was 

Voted, That it is expedient that the Constitution be bo 
far amended, as to add to the Executive Committee, a 
Secretary of Foreign Correspondence. 

(According to the 9th article of the Constitution this 
subject v^ill be considered at the next annual meeting, 
when a definitive vote will be taken upon the proposed 
amendment.) 

On motion of Rev. H. Ware, jr. it was 

Voted, Tiiat the Executive Committee be directed to 
make arrangements, by which the future meetings of the 
Association for the transaction of business, may be held 

As no other business remained for disposal, the meet- 
ing, on motion of Rev. Dr Ripley of Concord, 

Adjourned sine die. 

' Mr Dorr having declined lliis appoinltncu), (he Executivo Com- 
mittee, according la the Sth article of the Constitutian, eiectod 
Heary Rice, Esq. who has accepted tlie office. 
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The Executive Comraittee of the American Unitariaa 
Association, as they send abroad their Second Annual 
Report, woald avail themsel?es of this opportunity of 
communicating with their friends^ and offer one or two 
suggestions, which they deem important. An in- 
stitution, whose purpose is to improve public opin- 
ion and feeling through the methods adopted by us, 
is dependent on pecuniary patronage. Even if manu- 
scripts be provided, they cannot be printed without the 
means of payment. The committee feel, at this time 
[MUticularly, the need of more prompt aid from those who 
have encouraged them to prosecute their work. Their 
treasury is nearly empty in consequence of the delay of 
members in paying their annual subscription. In the 
preceding Report it has been stated that nearly fifleen 
hundred dollars are due from annual subscribers. The 
immediate payment of this amount would give an effi- 
ciency to the operations of the committee, which they 
cannot else have. The difficulty of collecting small sums, 
scattered over the country on the one hand, and the in- 
convenience of transmitting them on the other, show the 
advantage of auxiliary associations. These are almost 
necessary to that activity and energy on which success 
in our work as in every other depends. If only five or 
six persons unite themselves for a particular object, they 
become a centre of attraction to others, their own interest 
is quickened, and they form a point of observation which 
is kept distinctly in view by their friends at a distance. 
The committee do therefore urge the formation of aux- 
iliaries. They would respectfully request every clergy- 
man who is disposed to aid their effi^rts, to invite indi- 
vidnab of bis parish to consult on the measure, and to 
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adopt the course recommended in the remarks sub- 
joined to the last year's Report, which are reprinted 
in the appendix. In places destitute of a pastor, this 
method might be adopted by any individual. 

The necessity of early and regular communication 
from the branches to the Parent Society, is obvious. The 
existence of auxiliaries will not alone supply our wants. 
They must contribute promptly, according to their 
ability. The labor of collecting and transmitting the 
annual subscriptions n:ust, as has been suggested, lie on 
the officers of the auxilary associations, but this labor in 
each case will be very light It has been found conve* 
nient in some places to establish a depository for the 
town or parish, under the care of an agent, who shall 
transact all the financial concerns of tbe association and 
be remunerated for any expense that he may incur. This 
plan would probably be useful in every place. 

A misunderstanding has prevailed of the privileges al- 
lowed to subscribers. The committee have never pledged 
themselves to publish any number of tracts annually ; 
they have expressed a hope^ which they do not yet relin- 
quish, that they may print two every month. But this- 
will depend on the aid they receive from writers and 
subscribers. They ask only for the means of gratifying 
a demand which it pains them to leave unanswered. 
They are anxious to be the almoners of others' intellectual 
bounty, and to return the pecuniary contributions of their 
friends in the fruits of thought and experience. Thej 
also hope that individual liberality will not be stinted by 
a regard to personal compensation. The good we would 
effect is not confined to the members of our association. 
We wish to send tracts and missionaries to those who 
are willing to read and hear, that they may be convinced 
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aad be persuaded to cooperate with us. If a member 
paj one dollar, and receive tracts to this value, he con- 
tributes nothing to the diffusion of correct sentiments. 
The committee trust in the good sense, and generosity 
of the friends of this institution, who must perceive the 
mjustice of demanding more than can, under present cir- 
cumstances, be granted or accomplished, and who will 
•lao see that a favorable change in these circumstances 
depends not solely on the directors. It cannot be expected 
that tracts shall be furnished in anticipation of all receipts, 
or that the committee should make themselves responsi- 
ble to an indefinite extent. In consequence of some in- 
(piries founded on mistake, the following vote was passed 
ind published in the Christian Register of September 
S, 1826. 

" Resolved, that every member of the Association is 
entitled to one copy of every tract, published by the As- 
sociation during the year for which his subscription is 
ODtered." 

In compliance with the above vote members may al- 
ways obtain their tracts by personal application, but the 
eommittee would not be justified in defraying the expense 
of distribution. Wherever a local depository is establish- 
ed, the tracts will be regularly sent by the general agents, 
if desired, at the expense of the auxiliary. Individual 
labscribers may receive theirs from the nearest deposi- 
tory. 

The committee cherish the hope, that before another 
mniversary they shall number many new branches and 
nany move life members. A laudable example has been 
eet by ladies and by societies ; may it be generally followed. 
Our Association, is established and its existence widely 
known. The doubts entertained by some of its practi- 
se 
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cability have been met by a successful experiment, the 
name which it assumed has been raised into favor, its 
operations are now contemplated with interest by the 
religious public, it only needs support. This is earnest- 
ly sought, and confidently expected. 

The accumulation of materials for a history of Unita- 
rianism and of religious opinions in this country, is an 
object worthy of encouragement. No depository of facts 
and documents illustrating this subject is more suitable 
than the bureau of this American Association. A com- 
mencement has been made of such a collection, and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee solicit books, pamphlets, manuscripts, 
or papers of any kind which their friends will place in 
their care. Individuals will afford them aid by fumishin|^ 
narratives of former years, or information of events of 
which they have had personal knowledge. Works in vidp 
dication of Unitarian Christianity will be received, and 
employed to form a library always open to the members 
of the Association. 



APPENDIX. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 

'* This Association was organized under some disad- 
vantages. Its plan was suggested by a few gentlemen 
on the evening preceding the last election, at too late an 
hour to secure the advice and cooperation of many of 
those whose judgment would be useful in forming, and 
whose influence would be important in strengthening 
such a society. The time for a more general and effect 
tiTe concert seemed , however, to have arrived ; and the 
presence of Unitarians from distant towns, who an- 
nually assemble in this city, showed the necessity of an 
immediate effort for the accomplishment of this object. 
It would have been impossible to ascertain in a few 
hours the sentiments of the great body of Unitarian 
Christians, in relation to the measures, which they 
should adopt for the diffusion of pure religion. From 
these circumstances, the meeting at which the project 
of this Association was discussed, and its constitution 
adopted, was necessarily small. Notice could only be 
given at the close of the Berry Street Conference on 
Wednesday morning, that such a meeting would be held 
in the aflernoon. At that meeting, it was unanimously 
voted, that it is expedient to form a society to be called 
the American Unitarian Association. At an adjourned 
meeting, held the next morning, a constitution, reported 
by a committee appointed for the purpose, was accepted, 
and the officers required by the constitution were elected. 
This brief statement will explain the fact, that the exist- 
ence of this society was unknown to most Unitarians in 
this city and commonwealth, until some weeks after its 
organization ; and will also show under what doubtful 
prospects of support it was commenced.'' 

" The Cqpvnittee have been gratified by the sympathy 



expressed for them in the prosecution of their duties by 
Unitariaus near and at a distance. They have been fa^ 
vored wilh letters from Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, from all sections of 
.this stale, from the city of New York, and from tha 
western part of the stale of New York, from Philadelphia, 
Harrisbur^, Northumberland, Pittsburg, and Meadville, 
in Pennsylvania, from Maryland, from the District of 
Columbia, from South Carohna, from Keniucky, and 
from Indiana. In all these lellers the same imereat ii 
exhibited in the efforts which the Association promises 
to make for the diffusion of pure Christianity. Many of 
them have contained interesting accounts of the slate of 
religion in different places, and especially correspondents 
have furnished the Committee with ample details re* 
■peeling the history and condition of Unitarians in Penn* 
sylvania. If similar accounts could be obtained from all 
the slates of the Union, they would embody an amount of 
knowledge, that is now much wanted. And the Com- 
mittee avail themselves of this opportunity to remind 
Unitarians, that they will render a service to the cause of 
truth by communicating facts connected with the progress 
and present state of Unitarian Christianity." 

''While ihe Committee congratulate the officers and 
members of the Association on the degree of favor, which 
has been shown to it, they mean not to deny that objeo 
tions have been started, and that some have been reluo* 
taut to add their names to the list of its supporters. 
They have labored to show the futility of these objections, 
and to dissipate the fears expressed by good men, and 
decided Unitarians, that the new Society ntight be a 
source of evil rather than of good, of division rather than 
of harmony. They have strenuously opposed the opinion, 
that the object of its founders was to build up a party, to 
organize an opposition, to perpetuate pride and bigotry. 
Had they believed that sach was its purpose, or such 
would be its effect, they would have withdrawn themselves 
from any connexion with so hateful & thing. They 
thought otherwise, and experience has proved that they 
did not judge wrongly. They have witnsssed an in- 
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ereased zeal for pure and undefiled religion, the religion 
not of this man nor that party, but of Jesus Christ, our 
Master and Redeemer, brought into action, if it were 
Bot inspired, by the influence of this Association. They 
have heard words of congratulation, but none of bitter- 
ness; and they devoutly believe, that this Society is 
meant in the providence of God to be instrumentai in 
diffusing the truths and the spirit of that gospel, for 
which his Son was sent, for which he toiled and suffered; 
and to establish which he poured out his blood. In the 
words of the Circular, which they have Already quoted, 
" tbey care not for adding to the number of those, who 
■lerelj call themselves Unitarians ; but their object is to 
increase the number of those, who are Christians from 
eiamination and conviction ; the number of consistent 
bdievers, whose lives comport with their principles ; the 
■amber of those, who feel the influence and power of the 
precepts of Jesus Christ' In this cause, the cause of 
man's highest interest, the cause of universal love, they 
believe this Association is willing to employ all its ener- 
gies and resources ; and commending it to the favor of 
ow Father in heaven, for whose glory they humbly trust 
it was established, they feel a confidence, which much 
disappointment alone can destroy, that it will be a bless- 
ing to future generations. It wUl, they hope, scatter the 
seeds of spiritual knowledge, which shall spring up in 
niefulness on earth, and shall yield a harvest of ever- 
lasting glory." 

The Mlowmg remarks were appended to the First 
Report • 

** It will have been seen by the reader, that it was 
recommended at the annual meeting, ' that as far as 
practicable, auxiliaries be formed to the Association in 
every Unitarian congregation.' The Executive Com- 
■ittee have prepared some articles of association for such 
aoxiliaries, which are annexed. They merely propose 
mch a Constitution, as a convenient bond of union, and 
an calcalated to give simplicity and uniformity, if it 
•boold be generally adopted, to the arrangements of the 
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Association. Accordiag to the plan here offered, 
auKiliariea are composed of Bubscribera to the Gent 
Aaaociatlon, which is thoughl by the Comtnittee preferi 
ble to the usual method of belonging to the parent instt- 
tution.only indirectly, and in consequence of a connexioa 
with the auxiliary. It is proper however to stale, for 
those who may adopt the- latter course, that by a vote of 
the Executive Committee, passed some months since, no 
aesociation can be acknowledged as auxiliary, to which 
the terms of subscription are less than those Rxed in the 
Constitution of the General Association, The proprietjr 
of this rule must be obvious to any one, especially if 
another vote of the Committee be considered, by wluch 
every member is entitled to a copy of every tract pub- 
lished hy the Association. Tracts are also sold to agents 
and to auxiliary associations, at a large discount. To 
these two votes the 4th article of the annexed Constitu- 
tion refers. The purpose of these auxiliary associations 
is two fold. Tiiey will be a means of increasing and 
perpetuating the interest felt in the American Unitarian 
Association, and will present the most efTcctual method 
of securing for it friends, funds and intelligence, from 
every part of the country. With this view it is required 
that an annual report be made from each branch to th« 
parent society, the directors of which will thus he made 
acquainted with the religious condition of different bco- 
tions, and he enabled to issue such publications, and 
make such appropriations, as shall best accomplish tho 
ends of the Association. It is therefore hoped, that the 
annual reports of the auxiliaries will contain such state- 
ments, as may assist the Executive Committee io their 
duties. The chief good, however, expected from such 
associations, is the increase of social and practical reli- 
gion among their members. The frequent meeting of 
those, who shall assemble for religions purposes, to advise 
and assist one another in the support of rehgious chari- 
ties, it is thought, must be favorable to personal charac- 
ter, and must increase that sympathy and cooperation, 
which are among the chief objects of the Unitarian As- 
sociation. " 
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We, tbe Subscribers, desirous to aid the operations of 
the American Unitarian Association, do hereby associate 
oarsehes for that purpose, and agree to the following 
articles by way of 

CONSTITUTION. 

1. This Association shall be " The Association 

o» Auxiliary to the American Unitarian 

Association.^' 

2L The objects of this Association shall be, in general, 
those of the American Unitarian Association, namely, 
" to diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of 
pare Christianity." 

3. This Association shall be composed of members of 
the American Unitarian Association ; i. e. of persons who 
have each contributed $30 as a life subscription, or who 
pmy at least $1 a year, to that Association. 

4. A depository for tracts shall be appointed by this 
Association, at which each member, besides receiving 
gratis one copy of all the tracts of the American Unita- 
rian Association, shall be allowed to purchase any num- 
ber of them for distribution, at per cent discount. 

5l The business of this Association shall be conducted 
bj an agent, or by a committee, consisting of mem- 

bers, who shall superintend the depository, correspond 
with the executive committee of the General Association, 
pay orer to the Treasurer thereof the monies due, and 
sake to the Secretary a yearly report of its doings. 
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In the First Annual Report it was stated that a meet- 
ing of f^entlemen friendly to the Association was held in 
Boston in April, 1B26. At that meeting a committee 
was appointed to prepare a circular, from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken. 

" The want of union among Christians of our denom- 
ination, is felt to be a great evil by those, who have di- 
rected their attention to this subject. Living in an aga 
of unusual religious excitement, surrounded by numeroua 
sects, all of which arc zealously employed in dissemina- 
ting their peculiar tenets, we should be wanting in duty 
to ourselves, and be doing injustice to the doctrines we 
profess, if we should allow them to fail in exercising their 
due influence, for the want of a corresponding zeal and 
interest. Unitarians are often charged with lukewaim- 
ness and indifference to the cause of religion. We will 
not undertake to say how far this charge is well founded ; 
but we will say that much of it is rather apparent than 
real, and is owing to a want of concert among ourselvea. 
Our exertions have not been apparent, because insula- 
ted; and the contributions of many of our friends have 
been thrown into the treasuries of other denominations 
of Christians, from the want of some proper objects 
among ourselves, upon which they could be bestowed. 
We feel confident, that there are among us men of zeal 
and energy, who are both willing and able to exert 
themselves in the cause of religion ; and that others, who 
are now indifferent to the subject, might by sympathy 
and encouragement be excited to similar exertions." 

'' The great end of this Association is the promotion 
of pure morals and practical piety. We value our doc- 
trines only so far as they evidently are the revelation of 
the will and character of God, and bo far as they tend to 
improve the religious, moral, and intellectual condition 
of mankind. Believing that from their simple, sublime, 
and elevating character, they are peculiarly adapted to 
the wants of all conditions of mankind, to the ignorant 
and simple, as well as the learned and gifled ; believing 
too, that they are more eminently calculated than any 
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olher views of Christianity to warm the heatt, to interest) 
elevate and purify the feelings, and to develope all the 
faculties of the mind^ we are desirous that they be known 
and understood and felt by every individual in our com*' 
munity." 

•« Whilst the friends of this institution would endeavor 
to establish correct principles and awaken a deep reli^ 
gious feeling in our own churches and community ; they 
would also diffuse abroad the knowledge and influence of 
the gospel of our Lord and Saviour. For this end, it is 
their intention, so far as their funds will admit of it, to 
assist destitute churches in the support of public worship, 
and to send missionaries to those parts of our country, 
where they may be particularly wanted. This is a sub- 
ject, in relation to which serious and reflecting minds 
cannot doubt that there are solemn and important duties 
to perform. If we regard the gospel as a blessing, if we 
have imbibed any of its spirit, if we have felt any of that 
charity, which forms so essential a feature in the chris- 
tian character ; that charity, which confines itself to no 
limits, but which is as boundless as the universe, which, 
beginning at home, extends itself to all conditions of men, 
to all orders of moral beings ; that charity, which limits 
itself not to the relief of temporal wants and sufferings, 
and the promotion of temporal happiness, but extending 
itself beyond this world, points out the only way and 
means which lead to eternal peace and happiness and 
joy ; if we have imbibed this spirit, and, at the same time 
feel, that the gospel is the richest, the most invaluable 
blessing, which God has bestowed on us, then there can 
be DO question as to our duty. 

" Moreover, if we are convinced, that God has shed 
new light into our minds, in relation to his will and char- 
acter, wc are bound in gratitude to Him to exert our- 
selves in its diffusion. Let it not be said, that if th6 
doctriDes we profess are correct, they will certainly pre- 
vail, and that they need no assistance from us. Truth, 
indeed, is mighty, for it nerves the mind, gives to it con- 
fidence, energy and power, and animates it to great and 
~ exertions. But God operates through second 
4 



causeB, and liuving sent our religion into the world, he 
left it to man to support and dtsBeminate it. It was in- 
U'oduced into the world, and has been sustained and 
traDsmitted to the present generation, through much 
labor and persecution and suffering, fintthe great work 
is not ;et cjinipleted, much remains to be done by us. 
X^t it not be said of us, that we are unworthy of the 
blessings we have received ; but possessing the means 
uid opportunities of doing much towards this cause, let 
as so use them, that we shall finally be able to render a 
good a 



TRe auxiliary Unitarian Association of Philadelphia 
have printed a small tract, containing their constitution 
with some valuable introductory remarlts, from which the 
following extracts are taken. 

" It is no wonder that associations of men for the 
maintenance of particular religious views should be re- 
garded with distrust, when it is considered what an un- 
due influence they have oftentimes exerted, and how 
directly they have aided in retarding the progress of free 
inquiry. Enormous as the abuses of associations have 
been, the very existence of abuses intimates that this 
mode of operation (by means of association) is capable 
of a lawful and important use, and may be employed with 
great power in the cause of truth. We thus judge. If 
men, by forming themselves into societies for the support 
of certain doctrines, have succeeded in eSecting their 
object, surely by the same means the great doctrine of 
reiigioas freedom may be advanced. Now let it be re- 
membered that to establish this doctrine more firmly in 
the world is one of the principal objects of our Associa- 
tion, acknowledged in every other doctrine and opinion 
which we may labor to extend. It is our aim to diffuse 
a rational faith ; and as we can have no idea of such a 
faith that does not involve the exercise of private judg- 
ment — the liberty of thought, we feel that we cannot in- 
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rrioge the sacred &eedom of the miDd without defeating 
the maia object for which we are associated. 

" Erery thing conspires to impress us with the vast 
importance of difiusing more liberal views of christian 
truth. Tlie erroneous systems of religion which are 
preTalent, their effects upon private happiness, the di^ 
oonorable ideas which they help to cherish of the divine 
character and government, the obstructions that t^'i^y 
throw in the way of religious liberty and free inquiry, the 
oUct rejection of Christianity by intelligent men which 
tbey faave produced and arc still producing ; while, on 
the other hand, the immense value to human virtue of 
correct notions of God and duly, the peace of mind which 
they establish, the cheerful light which they throw over 
oar existence both present and future, and above all, 
their inseparable union with the cause of the most per- 
fect religious freedom ; all these things impose upon us a 
weight of obligation thai cannot well be eslimated. Add 
to tnis our peculiar situation as the inhabitants of a land 
adruicing in unexampled prosperity, and consequently 
ID a state of great moral danger, de]>ending for the very 
CuMence of its present happy form of society upon the 
MrlcleM and most uniform ol^ervance of the great pria- 
eiplea of morality and religion ; wc can have no plainer 
duty b«lbre us than that of doing all that in us lies for the 
dtffuuon of those views which we deem the most condu- 
cJTe to the best welfare of our fellow men. 

*'Id our circumstances a deficiency of earnest christian 
zeal would furnish some ground for an inference either 
wminsl our cause, or against those engaged in it ; cither 
tS* system is defective, or wc do not understand and ap- 
firecislc it But God forbid that wo should have em- 
bractd views which render us indifferent to ihe most 
•oleniii flubjecis, and careless of contributing our ciTorts 
U> Uw ailvanccment of human happiness. If the fault is 
ia omraclves, then we would repair our error, and dis- 
peD*e with 'the poor and beggarly' principles of a 
irorldty wisdum, sucli as measuring ourselves by others 
and being satisncd with ourselves because we do as 
well at our fellows, and resort to ttie elevated standard of 
cbfJMian duty, and try to bring our characiern and <)>ii 
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efforts up to its requisitions. We would set oursekes 
seriously at work to become more thoroughly acquainted 
with the views we profess to hold, and then our feeling in 
behalf of their diffusion will become more distinct and 
vivid. At the same time we would embrace every (^»por^ 
tunity of extending a knowledge of our faith.** 



FIRST QUARTERLY REPORT* 

OF THE 

BOSTON MISSIONARY. 

To the Executive Committee of the 

American Unitarian Association. 

Gentlemen, 

I entered upon the duties of the mission, among 
the poor of this city, to which you appointed me, on the 
6th of last November ; and I have thought it to be pro- 
per^ in this service, not to visit in any family, which is 
visited by any settled minister of the city as a part of his 
flock. 

Within the last three months, I have taken fifty fami- 
lies into my pastoral charge. A few of them have lived 
in the city but six, or twelve months. Some, however, 
who have been here many years, and others who were 
born in the city, are kept from connexion with our reli- 
gious societies by their poverty. They cannot afford to 
hire seats in our churches. Some, too, by the frequency 
of their removals, are now in the neighborhood of one, 
and now of another, of the churches in the city, on whose 
services they occasionally attend. The intellectual, mo- 
ral, and religious character of some whom I visit, is very 
highly respectable. But the exposures of great poverty 
are very affecting. The rooms in which the poor live 

* One edition of this Report has been printed, but as its circulation 
was confined to Boston, and the whole edition is distributed, tht 
Executive Committee have directed its republication. 
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are often as cold and cheerless as can well be imagined ; 
and the difficulty of obtaining clothes and food sufficient 
for their comfort is very great. The fire-places of these 
rooms are so deep, that a large quantity of fuel is required 
to procure even a little warmth ; and with all the aid which 
is obtained from the city, from our charitable societies, 
from benevolent individuals, and fi-om the streets, much, 
Tery much is endured in such a winter as the present. 
Nor is it as easy as some think it to be, for all to find 
employment, by which they may earn enough for a com- 
fortable subsistence. Hence, too often, come intemper- 
ance and dishonesty. 

My attention has constantly been directed to the chil- 
dren of the families in which I visit ; and I have done 
what I could to persuade parents faithfully to keep their 
children at school. Through the kindness of friends 
who have supplied my poors' purse, I have enabled pa- 
rents to send a considerable number of children to school, 
who were kept at home by the want of shoes, or a shawl. 
Of the result of my mission, I am not prepared to say 
much at present. I have cause, however, I think, to be- 
lieve that no preceding three months of my life have been 
passed more usefully. I am received with great kindness 
and affection in the families in which I visit ; and, great 
as are the vice and suffering which I have sometimes 
been called to witness, I have also found encouragements 
and compensations in this service, which will be among 
the happiest recollections of my life. 

On the second day of my mission, I visited a widow, 
who was passing rapidly to the grave in consumption ; 
and I ministered to her till the 27th ultimo, on which day 
•be died. She was thirty-five years of age, and had three 
children. I particularize her, only because I have the 
pleasure to tell you, that neither in my reading, nor in my 
ministry of twenty-five years, have I met with a more im- 
fMessive example of the power, which the simplest princi- 
ples of oar religion, when they have full possession of the 
hearty may exert in forming a perfectly christian charac- 
ter. Her daily sufferings were very great. But the ruling 
prineiple in her soul was, love to God, This was the 
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source of all her immediate coihfort, and of all her hope 
as a disciple of Christ " O Sir," she had repeatedly eaid 
to me, " I wotdd not exchange my aick bedy with thelove 
of God which I feel in my heart, for ten thousand 
worlds." " 1 can glorify God in my greatest sufferings, 
for my lose of him triumphs over all my dislreasea." 
" Adversity," she said, " is better than prosperity. I 
once lived without God ; but I have passed through many 
scenes of trouble, and in trouble I learned to know and to 
love God, The hardest trial to which I have been called 
has been, to give up my children. But now that I bave 
■ given them up to God, I look upon them without a feel- 
ing of anxiety." Such, indeed, were her oonceplions of 
God's government, and of the purposes of suffering ; such 
lier love of God, and her desire to possess and to maintain 
the spirit of Christ, that she refused opiates by which her 
sufferings might have been alleviated ; preferring to en- 
dure distress, rather than have her mind in the smallest 
degree enfeebled in its exercises, or checked in its aspi- 
rations aller a nearer acquaintance with Him, who was 
the rock of her confidence, and the fountain to her heart 
of unutterable blessedness. In all my visits to this poor, 
but intelligent, most amiable and pious woman, I never 
heard frbm her any of the technical language of a secta- 
rian. We were soon friends ; and I shall never forget 
the emotion with which, a short time before she expired, 
she said, " I bless God, who has sent you to me, to en- 
lighten my way through the dark valley of the shadow of 
death." If no other circumstance to cheer and strengthen 
Hie_ should occur in the year of service on which I have 
entered, than the privilege of ministering to this poor 
widow, I shall be well compensated for all the toils to 
which it may call me. 

I may tell you, likewise, that on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, I was called to visit a man who was confined to his 
bed by a fever. I was pleased with the neatness and or- 
der which appeared in his family. But this man had 
thought little of religion, and had lived without prayer. 
Before he lefl his sick bed, 1 have reason to think that he 
offered the prayer of penitence, of gratitude, and of hope; 
and, since his recovery, he has uniformly read prayers in 



his family, moming and evening. I have ihc 

of this man, and of hia wife, that they will faitlifully 

mainiain this practice. 

On salibath evening, the 3d of December, by the as- 
nsianco which I received from an association of private 
Christians, with which I am connected in the city, X wae 
enabled to begin a course of religious services in the up- 

Kr chambor of the circular building at the bottom of 
irtiand-street. These services have been continned 
from that liuie to the present ; and as a lease of the room 
is roktn Ibr a year, I shall probably continue to preach 
Iberc on tlie ei*onings of the sabbalh. In these services, 
vhich are very well attended, I have the aid of several of 
the gentlemen of the above named association. A Sun- 
day Scbool was begun in my lecture room on the 10th 
of December ; and the children of many families which I 
»iaii, as well as i>r other families, are very faithfully taught 
tbore. 

I have occasionally preached both to the men, and to 
the women, iu the House of Correction. On the 27lh of 
Decetnbcr, I visited Colson, who was executed on the 
In mstant for piracy and murder. Prom the time of 
mj first ifisit, I was iu the cell with him every day ; and 
diM too ifl a part of my service, for which I think that I 
■ much cause to bless God. I found this man terribly 
! and wicked. But I soon found that he had noi 
rry clement of moral feeling. Aller the visits of a 
^_ hyii, I observed that he fell upon his kneea when I 
*li tliniit to pray with him. Some time atlcr this, he 
'Kgan to respond the amen at the close of our prayers. 
Aiul at last, sach was the strength of his emotions, that 
■bils I was praying with him, he has broken out in an 
""pwtunity of supplication, the most heart-rending which 
' WVB ever heard from the lips of man. In addition to 
■T ilaily visits tn his cell, I passed with him the evening 
P*«'iou9 to his death ; and 1 was with him on the next 
**nbg, till a few minutes before the time when he was 
W oqi to be executed. I had said and done all that I 
•••111 ray or do, to affect, and lo direct his mind ; and 
2*''l'B. ■» t Jid, that my duty towards him was done, I 
W mm. He died, as I am told, in tho Tnuiner \n>«\vit\» 
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I hoped that he would die ; with the prayer in his heart, 
and upon his lips, God he merciful to me a sinner ! 

You ask me, how much time and exertion my services 
require ? I answer, that I give to them all my time, and 
all my strength. Most of those whom I now visit live at 
the north part of the town. But I also visit' families in 
the eastern, western, and southern sections of the city ; 
and not a week passes, in which I am not extending my 
charge. Two more missionaries, within three months, 
might find duty enough to fill up every waking hour. 

It may not be amiss to add, that I have numbered two 
hundred and eighty three visits made to the people of 
my charge. Besides these, however, I have been into 
many families, of whom I learned that they regularly 
worship with some one of our religious societies, and 
whom, therefore, I visited no more. Nor do I include in 
this number of visits, those which I made to Colson in 
prison ; nor those which I have made in the house of 
correction. 

With great respect, 

JOSEPH TUPKERMAN. 

Boston, February 5th, 1827. 
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To the Executive Committee of the 

American Unitarian Association. 

Gentlemen, 

Within the past six months I have been connected, 
as a Christian minister, with more than a hundred &mi- 

* Thif Report has not before been printed. 
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lies. Some of these families have been broken up, and 
others have removed where I have not been able to find 
them. Bat I have still more than ninety in my charge ; 
and, within the last three months, I have made a little 
over five hundred visits. 

You will readily believe, that it would be very easy to 
give you a long report of what I have seen and heard in 
these visits, and a long detail of what I have said, and 
hoped, and feared. Should I ever find time to write upon 
these subjects, I may perhaps bring them in some form, 
before the public. But general statements are all that 
joa will expect from me. 

Among the families which I visit as their pastor, there 
are some which not only are not poor, but who^e circunv- 
stanccs, in respect to property, are very comfortable ; and 
I have great pleasure in telling you, that they cooperate 
with me, as they have opportunity, in my plans and efforts 
for the relief and improvement of the poor. I am con- 
nected with some families of this class, which would be 
a blessing to any community. 

Another class of those whom I visit consists of fami- 
lies, which, from various causes, have not been able to 
accumulate property. There are widows, and there are 
sohie husbands, who can provide for their families, and 
who maintain order, and find happiness, in their families, 
while they all have health, and while they can find regu- 
lar employment. But in a long failure of the employment 
on wliich they depend for their support, or in a long sick- 
ness, the little that was laid up is exhausted ; and, if 
they are not relieved by private bounty, they must incur 
debts, which weigh down the spirits, and produce feelings 
of discouragement and misery, for relief from which they 
resort to intemperance. I have cause to believe that, 
through tlie kindness of those who have supplied my 
poors' purse, I have been enabled to do important good 
among this class of my new friends, by administering to 
theic relief in the time when relief was most wanted. 
And I am sure that this is a charity, on which, if they 
witness it, angels may smile with heavenly complacency. 
I think tl»t I have witnessed aspirations of as pure a grati* 
fade, for a small bestowment, which, howeveri at the timn 



was greatly wanted, as ollen ascends to heaven. Even a 
little wliich is so given, by saving him or her who re- 
ceives it from the discouragementB of debt, may save them 
also froiD intemperance, from pauperism, and from luin. 

I have much wished to do something for the recovery 
of the intemperate. But I have been still more solicitotu 
to do what may be done, to save those from intemper- 
ance, who are constantly exposed to it ; and of whom 
indeed we may well marvel, if they become not its vio 
tima. I wish always to act upon the principle, that hi> 
man nature is never to be given up ; that there is no 
condition of the vicious so desperate, as to forbid efForta 
for iheir recovery. I have therefore no sympathy with 
those who say to us, " let the confirmed drunkard perish." 
While he lives, he is not without the pale of Qod's mercy, 
for it is this mercy that sustains him, even while he Bo 
wickedly abuses it. But I believe that very much may 
be done by frequent intercourse, by faithful conversation, 
and by well selected tracts, to restrain from this deaa- 
latiug sin. In this department of my service, I have 
reason to hope that I have not altogether labored in Twn. 

I visit in a few very vicious, and very corrupted tanu- 
lies. Whether 1 am thus doing any immediate good, is 
indeed very doubtful. But the time of sickness, or o< 
some other great affliction, may come to them, when they 
may be in a condition to receive impressions, of which 
they are now unsusceptihle ; and I shall be well repaid 
for the sacrifices that are. required in maintaining an ac> 
quaintance with them, if I may then be an instrument of 
bringing tliem to repentance and to God. 

I have spoken of the frequency of the removals of some 
whom I visit. There are families which, I believe, are 
never more than a few months in a place. They are com- 
pelled to remove by inability to pay their rent ; and, to e^ 
cape from the little debts which they have contracted in the 
neighborhood in which, for a short time, they have been 
located. They go to no church ; and they are known by|no 
minister, unless indeed a missionary steps in to visit them. 
And'yet these are not always very vicious families. The 
husband of this class, or the widowed mother, or the 
mother who is forsaken by her husband, is thriftless, 
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inefficient, and not entirely temperate ; but yet hot con* 
finned in any of the grosser vices. Here, then, I think 
the senice of a missionary to be greatly useful. He 
does what he can to animate and encourage these parents 
to better efforts than they have yet made for themselves, 
and their families. He takes care that their children 
are kept at school. He gives to them in hi^ conversation, 
and in the tracts which he leaves with them, all the reli- 
gious instruction they receive. Without his care, they 
would be beyond the reach of any of the direct infiuen- 
ces of oar religion. 

Let me say a word of the moral exposures of the poorT* 
Sx they are indeed hardly to be conceived but by those 
who are intimately acquainted with the poor. We must 

go into the rooms in which they live, and see how they 
Te, and what they suffer there, to feel as we should feel 
for them, and to realize the extent and the strength of 
their claims upon us. Take the case of a mother,' whose 
intemperate husband is daily spending his small earnings 
to obtain the rum which he drinks daily ; who is herself 
working like a slave, when she can get work, to procure 
bread for her children ; whose ragged children are not 
only every day so treated by their father, that they lose, 
as for as children can lose, all affection for him, but who 
ire at once the daily witnesses of his profancness and 
degradation, and who are even daily encouraged by him 
to disobey tlieir mother ; I say, what are you to look for 
in these children, but that they will be as vicious and 
debased as their father ? I can take you from house to 
house into families of this description. Or, suppose the 
ease of an intemperate mother, or where both parents are 
intemperate. Rum is here the chief ingredient of break- 
hgi, of dinner, and of supper. Is it wonderful, then, 
that there should be not a few among us, who are drunk- 
ards at the age of 14 or 15 years ? Or, does it excite any 
mirprise, that children who are reared under such influ- 
ences, wiil not go to school ? At 9 or 10 years of age 
thej are wholly ^yond parental control. Their home is 
in the stseets ; and they go to the habitations of their 
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parents, only to obtain a supply of the wants which they 
cannot supply elsewhere. It is a matter of course,there- 
fore, that tliey should not only be intemperate, but pro* 
fane, deceitful and dishonest. No plan could be deyised 
for their moral ruin, more certain in its results, than the 
very manner in which they are now living. Will any 
one say, that this is a necessary evil ? I cannot think so. 
The obligation is most solemn upon those to whom 
God has given the means of rescuing these young im- 
mortals from perdition, to attempt at least what may be 
attempted for their rescue. These children are now in 
a regular course of training for the House of Correction, 
and for the State Prison. My heart has ached to see a 
mother, and to hear her sobs of anguish, at the House of 
Correction, while she was visiting her son there, who was 
only 14 years old ; and to see this boy, after weeping 
for a few moments with his agonized mother, return to 
be a companion of convicts, with five or six of whom he 
must be shut up at night in a cell, where he. may learn 
more of the mysteries of iniquity in eight nights, than 
he would acquire in as many years by his own unaided 
experience. Government has a right to employ any 
moans that are requisite for the prevention of so great an 
evil ; and a power should be delegated to men who will 
faithfully exercise it, of taking children who are so ex- 
posed from the condition in which they now are, and of 
placing them, as far as may be, beyond the reach of the 
temptations, which otherwise will inevitably prove their 
destruction. I am aware that the difficulties of the case 
are great. But they are not insuperable. — I suggest the 
subject, only because I wish that attention may be di- 
rected to it. 

For some weeks past, either on Thursday or Saturday 
afternoon, I have met the children who live in the neigh- 
borhood of my Lecture Room, to pass an hour there. 
The time so passed we call the pleasant hour. It is 
opened and closed with a very short prayer, and religious 
instruction is one of the objects of the meeting. But 
this instruction is given rather incidentally, than directly. 
I give them familiar lectures upon subjects of natural 



^islor; ; and I begin each exercise by questions respect- 
ing the preceding lecture. The semce is popular among 
the ehildreD ; and 1 hope that it will be a. means of excit- 
iag in them a thirst of knowledge, a taste at once foT 
intellectual and moral gratification, and an early lever- 
«oce and love of Him, of whose wisdom and goodness I 
a thus enahled to furnish them With so many testimo- 
niea in liia works. 

Tfae Sunday evening services of the Lecture Room 
u« conlinued, and the room is uniformly well filled with 
attenuve hearers. I wish that it were possible to obtain a 
permanenl free lecture room in the section of the city in 
which I now officiate on Sunday evenings. This might 
be done at a small cost, compared with the good that 
TQight be looked lor from iL Our present room is not 
lu^ enough to accommodate all who are disposed to 
luute with us. Besides, some aged people find it difficult, 
10 the evening, to ascend two flights of stairs. If we 
toalil obtain a cheap building as u permanent place of 
votship, I think that it would not be difBcuit to obtain 
t iuppjy of the pulpit half of each Sunday, as well as foi 
tile evening service. Ts there no one among us who is at 
wee able, and who so loves the poor > that he is willing lo 
inM Jor them a synagogue .' 

Very respectfully, 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. 
Boston, May 5, 1827, 



0" pigea 8 and 9 (of the Report) mention is made of 
MfThomas'journeyto the Western Stales. During his 
kkmee it was his custom to write letters in the form of a 
inroal, which wcie at different timea sent to the Secre- 
l*>7, anil since his return he has prepared an abstract of 
^ intelligence collected by him on his tour. From 
(W papers the following extracts are made, with the 
din^ of showing his route, and the opportunities which 
'''n^yed for accompUahing; the objects of his miesiou, 



and also of commuuicating to ilie members of the Associ- 
ation such iaformation obtained by him as may be gene- 
rally iuteresting; many pereonal details and remarks are 
omilLed, as they were not intended for publication. Most 
of the eiLtracta now given tiave already been printed in 
the ChriHtian Register, but it seems proper to offer here 
a general view of Mr Thomaa' labors. This is all which 
is attempted in the following abridgment of his journals. 

Mr Thomas left Boston April 10, 1826, and proceeded 
by way of Providence to New York and Philadelphia. 
These places are too well known to need any notice. 
FiQm Philadelphia be took the stage coach to Uarrisburg, 
the seat of government of Pennsylvania, where he foDod 
the Unitarians exerting themselves to build a churcfa, 
which they have since completed. He says, " the present 
members of the society are very zealous, and their opin- 
ions arc spreading as rapidly as could be expected. It 'a 
an important and flourishing place." He next visited 
Northumberland, where he was cordially received by 
Rev. Mr Kay, of whom he thus speaks: 

'' I know of nothing but pure zeal, and the grave of 
Priestley, that can induce him to remain here, for he has 
talents that would support bim handsomely in New-£ng- 
land. 1 hare spent much time in the family of Mr Bel- 
las of Sunbury, about two miles from N. He has given 
you so particular an account of the religious affairs of 
this place and its vicinity, that I shall only add a descrip 
tion of the meeting houses in Northumberland. Of 
these there are three; those of (he Methodists and Prea- 
byieriana are one story wooden buildings, not painted, 
and I should judge 16 by 18 feel. The Unitarian church 
is a two story brick building, 25 or 30 feet square." 

Mr Thomas pursued his journey to Pittsburg, where he 
was detained by sickness, in the family of Mr Swaxtz- 
welder, the minister of the small Unitarian society of 
that place. From Pittsburg (Penn.) he writes : 

" Of the eastern and middle parts of this State your cor- 
respondents have given you more information than I can. 
Since my arrival here I have made many inquiries con- 
cerning the religious and moral condition of the part of 



ihc State west of the mounuins. I find from Mr Swaru- 
welder, who is well acquainted with this part of the State, 
tiMviag travelled eleven yeurs aa an itinerant Methodist, 
and who is now excommunicated for hia Unitarian views, 
ibat there is much more attention paid to religion than 
ia the middle and eaiitern counties. The principal de- 
notniaaiions thia side of the mountaina, are the Presbj' 
terians aad Methodists. There are a few Lutherans, 
Ctlholics, and Covenanters. There is much bigotry and 
lansbcism, together with a general regard to religion and 
public worship, though of the ' orthodox' kind. There 
■re two or three churches in almost every town. The 
Presbyterian clergy are required to have some knowledge 
of the Latin and Greek languages, and are tolerably well 
inlbrmed, belter than^hose of any other sect. The Gen- 
flr%l Assernbly of Presbyterians throughout the Slates, have 
passed a vote for the cslabltBhraenl of a Theological Sem- 
inary in rhe West. In Washington and Greene counties, 
St the south west corner of the Stale, a gentleman, whose 
name is Campbell, has circulated a paper of a liberal 
CMt, whicirFSseTIected something towards doing away 
the thick cloud of bigotry that enveloped them. In this 
State lliere are no public schools except for the children 
of |iaupers. I have beard of but one missionary or agent 
in these parts from any society whaiever ; and he is a 
Methodist, tiavelling with the professed object of exciting 
auention to religion among the masonic lodges in the 
West. — I can give you a more particular account of this 
phic«. Pittsburg contains about 13,000 inhabitants, col- 
leded from all parts of the world. Il is a universal work- 
■hc^ for mechanics of every description. Among this 
belcrogeneous and smoky mass of population, the three 
pnticip*! tecis are the Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
C*tbolic«. Of the three, the Presbyterians are the most 
BunuiroiiB. They have two churches, and number from 
am «j lOAU meinbera. The Methodius have two 
chorchca, and number between 7 and f*itO members. The 
Catholics have one church, and from (J to 700 members. 
The Bpiscopalians have one church and from 3 to 400 
niKra ; I understand it to be a rich society. Besides 
^tfai UnitariBOs, Covenanters, Seccders, Lutherans 
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or German Reformed, and the Uoiotiists have each one 
church. These societies are small, and I have not been 
able to form a probahle eslimate of their numbers; 
with the exception of the Unitarian societ}r. The Union- 
ists are a few malecontents who left the Presbyterians, 
Covenanters, and Secedere, and formed a society bj 
themselves. The Unitarian society consists of about 30 
members, who openly avow their sentiments and meet 
regularly on Sundays. They have an average congrega- 
tion of from 50 to 60 individuals. The members live in 
hope, su[)]>or(ing one another by friendly intercourse, kind 
offices, and the warmest christian feelings, unalloyed by 
violence towards, their oppressors, or unprofitable zeaj 
among themselves. — I have made several attempts to find 
a bookseller of a different dcnomitfttlon, who would take 
a few tracts on commission, for prejudices are here so 
strong, they will not take them from a Unitarian, but I 
have not succeeded. Even printers will not insert com- 
munications in answer to direct attacks on Ouitariana. 
Onr friends in this part of the country look with confi- 
dence on our cause, since the formation of the Associa- 
tion, and the introduction of system, to aid our efforts- 
Only the sight of one from the East, who can assure them 
that there is one spot whete Uuitarianism is not a re- 
proach, seems to increase their eSbrts and their zeal. — 
As to obtaining subscribers to the Association, I find they 
do not think it worth while to subscribe $1, and draw 
their tracts from so great a distance, and whatever they 
can expend they believe will be better employed in sup- 
porting the cause immediately around them; so that 
I do not expect to get a single anbscrilier, unless I find 
some isolated Unitarian, who is not in the neighborhood 
of any society constantly requiring his assistance. — I 
intend to visit the shiro towns of the counties bordering 
on, and near to the river on the Ohio side, until I come to 
Kentucky. ! shall then, by the advice of all our friends 
here, travel on horseback," 

From Pittsburg, Mr Thomas passed, as he intended, 
into the slate of Ohio ; in which as he prosecuted his 
journey, he made the following remarks. 

"Jefferson county, Ohio, contains about 19,000 in^ 



habitants. The Presbyterians compose one third ; tlie 
MettKxiists another; and 1000 Quakeia, with Episcopa- 
Ijafl», SecederB, and Christians, another. Of the three 
lost sects, the Epiacopaliana are the most numerous ; the 
Christians are few. — Steubenville, the counly towo, con- 
tains about 2500 inhabitanlB. There is here a large 
society of Presbyterians ; tbey have a respectable young 
wan, from Princeton College, for their minister. Their 
number I have not been able to ascertain. The Metho- 
dials, in 1824. returned, as members of their society in 
ibis place, 285. Their increase has not been rapid. 
There is a small, but respectable society of Episcopalians ; 
besides these, there are Quakers, a few Seceders, and 
Christians. The society of Christians, during the last 
jrear, amounted to 120 ; tbey have, fur some time past, 
been destitute of a preacher, and their numbers have 
decreased. 1 was here introduced to a young man, who 
has come from the centre of the Christians in the west 
put of thia state, to watch over and foster the interests of 
ibis society. He gave me the names of several of the 
ddors among the Christians in the western part of the 
slate. He states that the Christian denomination are 
twifenally opposed to the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
thai many of tliem carry their opinions against church 
garenmicnt lo the extent, that they are unwilling to hare 
any kind of miniElry separate from the gifted members of 
ibe congiegation. This is the point on which they are 
dirlded. I shall however be able to give a better account 
of thniu hcreafler. — In Harrison county, joining Jefier- 
•on on the west, I was informed, that the Presbyterians 
and Melliodists are so nearly equal, that religious tenets 
fmm tiio point of contention in their elections ; the cast- 
ing voic is in the power of the Quakers. — Wheeling, 
on the Virfiiniu side of the river, contains near 3000 Jn- 
habitanta. I attended the Episcopal church in the morning ; 
tht: congregation, to the number of perhaps 250, com- 
fbnably filled the house. U was communion day, and 
lb* minintcr lluia addressed them. ' 1 have here nothing 
Ici (111 with names or sects ; I would that all who feel them- 
Mlrn penitent sinners, should partake with us at the 
table of our common Lord.' The next moitivtt^. Mi 



Atmstrong, the clergyman, concluding, from my seat in 
4huTch, that I was a stranger, called on me. 1 found 
him an intelligent gentleman, and a Trinitarian without 
bjgolrj. He was born in Scotland, educated in Gngland, 
and ia near 60 years old. His church, he has been 
five years in forming. The communicanLs are 42 or 3. 
He visits many places in the vicinity of Wlieeling. In 
the afternoon, 1 attended the Presbyterian church. Tiia 
congregation consisted of about 100; — there were,probar 
biy, twice that number in the morning, as church M 
here less frequented in the afternoon. The preaching 
was of a respectable order. The Presbyterian church 
had the attendance of between 50 and tiU children at their 
Sunday School, between meetings. The Catholics bttw 
a small society in Ibis place, but no minister. The Meth- 
odists are numerous ; in 1824, they returued 865 as mem- 
bers of their society ; they have somewhat {lecreased 
since that time. 

"From Wheeling, I re crossed the river, and rode 10 
miles, to St Clairsville, the shire town of Belmont county. 
The town contaius 720 inhabitants. There are Quaker, 
Episcopalian, Methodist, and Presbyterian churches in 
the place: they are built near together, and are one 
or two story brick buildings, without steeples or bella. I 
left St Clairsville for Marietta. At Morristown, 1 1 miles, I 
stopped to rest my horse. Here a circumstance took place, 
the relation of which, I trust, needs no apology. I was mak- 
ing inquiries of the aged inn-keeper concerning the (Chris- 
tian denominulions in the place, and among oihers, I ask- 
ed him if there were any Unitarians; ' What!' says he, 
' yon don't call them christians ! ' ' Yes Sir, I do.' ' Why ! 
folks say here, they are Deists.' ■ Do you know Sir, what 
Ihey profess V ' No, they dou't believe anything,' I then 
handed him a little book containing the Unitarian faith ; 
aher he had read it, I asked him how he liked h. He 
said there was no hurt in it; it was like his hiblc. I 
gavehimnneortwotracts, and theold man bade me a kind 
good by, convinced ihal there was a difference between 
a Unitarian and a Deist. Morristown is amall, containing 



kbout 300 inliabiUiQls. There is no educaied minister 
in itie place. I next stopped at Barnesville, 12 miles ; it 
ia a ihriring place containing about 350 iahabitmits. 
There ore here two small churches belonging to the 
Quakers and Presbyteriajis, — Wed. 1 7th 1 rode J I miles 
lo WoodsjiclcJ, the shire town of Monroe county, I there 
found B farmer who was a Unitarian. He said there 
were tiirccor four in the phce, and solicited eoine tracts 
Eix distribution. He wished me to stay over night and 
pfCftch in ilie evening, slating that there was no settled 
minister or established churcii in the place except the 
MetboJist. Woodsfield is small, containing about 300 
inhabitants, and has a log court house with a lainily in 
Ihc Itaaenient story. — May I8ih 1 arrived at Marietta. 
It ia the must beautiful town i ever visited. It combines 
iJI ttiu beauties of town and country scenery ; but when 
pMi leave the public road that lies along the river, the 
Kreotsarc grown over with grass, there appears to be a 
Mrfeot Btagnalion of business, many of the houses are 
mL desolate, the occupants having been, snrai.* swept off, 
lod others li ightened away by fevers. The town has con- 
tuned 1T<H) iahabitanls, but within the last three years 
that number has diminished. There are but two regU' 
htr societies, the Congregational and the Methodist. The 
Methodists arc very few, tlieir church is a small one story 
building. — The ministers in this part of the Stale, with the 
euiO{)tiun of the Presbyterians, are of the lower orders 
aftociely. The churches and ministers are almost entirely 
confined to ilie shire towns ; the inhabitants are scattered 
along the creeks and small streams, so that distance pre- 
reotsthe formation ofchurches in other parts of the coua- 
lin. The clergy are assisting us by declaiming against 
u* ; the; thus excite a spirit ot inquiry. The south-east part 
of Ohio contains many settlers from New England. 7'hey 
are diasaiisficd with the Preabyteriau church governnienl, 
uioraolhing arbitrary, and to them, an innovation. They 
ued »Kne one to tell them and others of Unitarian ism, 
wbai it is, for here it is represented by the Presbyterians 
MWOTM than Ueism. In tlie shire towns, I think Uni- 
uriui proachcr!) could obtaJn the use of the cnurt-hoaaet 
•ad tJiey Would have respectable aiidieitcea ', Wl \Vvk^ 
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would receive little open support at first. — Monroe, Mor- 
gan, Washington, Meigs, Gallia, Jackson, Lawrence, 
Scioto anil Pike counties are rough and ihiuiy settled. 
The inhabitants cannol, in one day's ride, get together in 
euflicient numbers to form congregations. They are ge- 
tierally a sober and religious people. Gallipolisis about 
a third as large as Marietta, and the other parts of Qallia 
county, together with Meigs, Lawrence, Pike, Jackson 
and Scioto counties are so rough and so thinly settled, that 
il would be useless to visit them. It is the poorest 
part of the state. To go from Marietta to Athena, 
and thence to Chilicothe, thence to West Union will 
be nearer and more useful than a river route. 

Prom Marietta Mr Thomas accordingly rode to Athena, 
where he says, "I wasintroduceJ to President Wilson, and 
the professors of the Institution, who are firm Presbyteri- 
'ans. There is but one meetinghouse in tlie town, and 
that a small building, belonging to the Methodists. The 
Presbyterians occupy the court-house. The Ptesbyteri- 
ans and the Methodists are equal as to numbers. There 
are several Christians in the county. — Prom Athens, T 
Tisited Chilicothe, in Ross county, 50 miles. Having 
made a change in mj route, I had no letters to this 
place, but from general inquiries I learnt that the town 
contained about 2300 inhabitants, that the Methodists 
arc generally thought to be the most numerous, and the 
Presbyterians next. The Episcopalians and Baptists are 
few. There are some Universal! sis, but tliey seldom 
have preaching: there are also some scattered Christiana, 
but I could Jiear of no societies among them, — From 
Chilicothe, I went to West Union, in Adams county, 
60 miles. I was there introduced to the Presbyterian 
clergyman, who told me that there were three Presby- 
terian churches in the county, of 100 members each, 
that his church numbered 130. The Methodists in 
IS'24, made returns of S14, as members of their society in 
this county, under the head, ' Brush Creek.' There 
are a few scattered Christians in this county. Id 
Brown county, joining Adams on the west, I was inform- 
ed that the Christians were very numerous. In this, and 
the neighboring counties the Sabbath and its institutions 



ue punctually regarded ; Sunday schoola ate veiy coni> 
nton, especially among the PrcsbyteriaoB." 

"On looking over my memoranda, I tiad a request, 
that I would visit Mr Sarjeni, who, I incidentally heard, 
was resident near West Union, on Brush Creek, (Ohio) 
SDperin (ending the publication of his paper, which ts ex- 
ecoied at the West Union press, lie also has a society 
7 miles out of town. On Sunday, May 2^Lh, I attended 
bis meeting, where I found a congregation ossemliled, to 
tba niimlier of 4S or SO. I entered ibeir small one story 
loe mcciing-house, with the old man, who shook hands 
vrttli his peojile aa he passed to the opposite side of the 
room, where a bench, made by splitting a log and setting 
up {>art of it oct four pegs, was appropriated to his use. 
After lie had sealed himself, he took his saddle bags 
scross his knees, and drew out a bundle nicely rolled up 
in & piece of deerskin, which pruv-od to be his hiblc and 
hymn book. After a few impressive remarks on ihc occa- 
uon for which we were assembled, he commenced his 
•ferrices by reading and singing a hymn, al the close of 
atliich the whole congregation knelt in prayer. As ths 
oU man raised his eyes and withered liands towards 
hMveii, bis white locks fell back on his shoulders, and 
be seemed like devotion pwsonified. He continued in 
fnjer nearly an hour, during which lime there was nei- 
tW shouting nor groaning ; the only responses were oc- 
aw>nal aniens, uttered iu tones of deep devotional feel- 
ing. After the prayer he continued to speak for two or 
tniw hours, during which time many nf them felt the 
not of temporal as well as spiritual food, and drew forth 
Uirir several bu Jgels of provision, which they very quietly 
ditposed of. I joined tliem in the concluding prayer, 
MUi i can truly say that I never felt in a more devotional 
Inme, than while thus worshipping that Being, who ao- 
eqUeour heart rendered services, whether offered be- 
Muh a vaulted dome, or a brush -thatched hovel. Mr 
Sarjcni and his hearers are united in their sonlimcnts, 
which arr these. They believe in one God, the Father 
Almighty ; they believe Jesus to be iaferior and depend- 
ent on tiod ; they deny ths natural immortality of the soul, 
UMttlng that Jesue of Nazareth, he alone hath immor< 
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iMily. 8"<' thai, after the fall immortality was the gift 
E»bich Christ came to bestow on his tbllowers only ; they 
toy the doclrine of endless misery, believing tbal when 
iwicked man dies, he is not aDnihilated, but his spirit 
Ei^urns to the ' ocean of Deity,' whence it was given, 
B^d hia body returns to the dust ; they deny the doctrine 
K j^ a future resurrection, believing that ivhen a man be- 

Vraies religious, it is his rcsurrectiun from the dead, a 

^bat after death, he passes immediately to a happy sli 

tTit existence. Mr Sarjent has been a preacher in this 

rjpart of the country for thirty years; he is poor and vii^- 

I fcntly persecuted by the Presbyterians : he says th^ 

L-When they found they coulc! not destroy his church 

K^ preaching to them, which he gives them liberty to da 

Whenever he is absent, they then attacked his private 

diaracter. He again and again requested me to e):presa 

mtiments of gratitude and affection to yon ; 

his religious views have been altered and im- 

sincG his correspondence with Unitarians in the 

He informed me that there were three other 

churches or preachers of the same denomination, vi 

Matthias Groy, Gallia county, Ohio, Evan Miles, Jeffetsoa - 

county, Indiana, and Aylette Rnins, Crawford county, 

Indiana. They style" the.nselves, ' The Free Church ; ' 

they are distinct from the Christians." 

" Maysviile, on the Kentucky side, is ] 7 miles fron ' 
West Union. The gentleman lo whom I had a letter, 
was absent. I learnt that the place CDnlained respectable 
Methodist, Baptist, and Episcopal churches. — From Mays- 
viile 1 took the road to Paris, in Bourbon county, (Ken- 
tucky,) where I visiled the venerable Mr Easiin. From 
falm I expected more information than from any other 
tourcG in the West, but was disappointed. I found him 
mfined to his bed, and, he thought, near his grave. 
B a Unitarian church near Paris, consisting of about 
S members, who are mostly old men ; he also visits an* 
tiler society ou Kane Ridge, of 10 members. He ia 
ne Eastin, whose letters are published in the third 
I of the Unitarian Miscellany. — By his advici 
ftent the next morning to Georgetown, the shite town of 
rSoolt county. I there saw Mr Stone, who may he con- 



uideted the liead of llie Christians,* ilitoughoui this an<t 
tbe Western Slates, both as a writer and a preacher. Hu 
inAMtned me, that Air Badger visited )iim last winter, for 
the jiurpose of ascertaining the stale of the Chr'^tiatt 
diurch ; that during his stay, an asEembly of the elderB 
was called, and the number of churches, preachers, and 
church menibera, was commilled to writing, and given to 
him, as official ioformatian to lay before the pubhc ; this 
he lja» done in the Goepel Lnniinaiy, pubhshed at West 
Bkmrafidd. (New York,] Vol. ii. No. 4. 1 have seen 
three numbers of this work, which contain niiuuie in- 
(ormaioa, and as far as my ohserration has extended, it 
is cwrect. In addition to what you may learn from these, 
Mr Stooc is desirous (o open m communication between 
Unitarians in the East and West. J gave him duplicates 
of all the tracts of tlie Association, which he said he 
would present in turn to all the elders in his vicinity. 
Ur Stone farther states, that they approve of the Chris- 
tian Disciple, a few copies of which are in circulation 
among ihem. They are about publishing a periodical 
work at Cincinnati ; Mr Stone is appointed editor. 
They have published a new edition of Mr Worcester's 
writinga. Mr Stone ia regarded as a worthy and pious 
nnui ; once rich, but he baa emancipated his slaves at 
Ae expense of the luxuries of life, though he still pos- 
Nam a competency. He stales that the Christians 
va opposed to slavery, which renders them unpopular 
*i(li many. The preachers among them have freed 
ttwalaiea. There ore several professional men among 
tl« Christians in this Slate. — While with Mr Slone, I 
Sttoiled a union, monthly prayer meeting, of the Chris- 
*»«», Methodist^ and Baptists. They maintained perfect 
order. There was neither shouting, groaning nor 
Kruaipg ; the one that prayed last, invited some one 
m (uccced him : the house was full, and the audi- 
•"w, to the number, probably, of 300, were respeo- 
Ittile, serious and attentive ; the house belonged to the 
Oiriitians, and is situated in the centre of George* 

' It Mn be UDdonlood (hat Mr Thoinag wtei (his word in this ind 
■MhrVbCM todrsiKnitea denominition of believert, whanfuM 
toktcriadbjuy otbermine. Srepagea I4aiid IS oftha Report. 



—What I have seen of Kentucky, and the infotma* 
V^n I have gained from Mr Stone, have convinced me, 
ij^atil would be of little importance to spend anymore 
r^Hme in this Slate. I ahall therefore go from this place 
■ by nay of Lexington and Frankfort, to Cincinnati, and 
tbence tti Louisville. — In this State, Tennessee, and Ala- 
bama, I should judge, that Presbyterian ism is on the de- 
cline. The people say they will not endure piiestriding, t 
as they here term the Presbyterian church governnienL 
Mr Stone remarked, that were lie to name the different 
denominations in these three Stales according to their ■ 
numbers, he should place the Methodists first, the Bap- 
tists and Christians next, then the Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians and Catholics. Sunday Schools arc common in 
this State among alt denominations." 

"On Sunday, June 4th, I attended the Episcopal church 
in Lexington, The congregation I should estimate at 
300. It was communion day; 23 persons approached 
the altar, among whom were four majes. The following' ' 
account of the churches in Lexington is copied from in- 
formation furnished me by a gentleman who resides in the 
place. I. Roman, Holy Cross, small, service once a« 
month. 2. Episcopal, Christ Church, large, highly re- 
spectable, intelligent, the house in good taste, an organ, 
the minister a graduate of Dartmouth, pews taxed. 3. 
Presbyterians, 1st, large, many families from the country, 
respectable, minister not academically educated, pew 
taxes. 4. Presbyterian, 2nd, not very large, respectable^' 
minister a graduate of Princeton, pew taxes. 5. Presby-* 
terian, 3d, formerly of the Associate Reformed, now 
Independent, very small, minister old and infirm, worship* 
seldom. 6. Baptist, large, not many educated people, 
minister has the degree of D. D, seats free. 7. Metho- 
diats, very large, tolerant, amiable and pious, aeats free. 
8. Independent Methodist, not very large, liberal, amiable, 
devout, the minister a physician, also philanthropic and 
useful, seats free. 9. African church, house small, ne- 
groes many, devoted to noise and ignorance." 

On his arrival at Frankfort, Mr Thomas was suddenly 

and violently seized with fever ; but by immediate use of 

( romedies, overcame the disorder, and continued his ioat- 




" Tho only village on ihe load from Frankfort (Ken- 
tacky) U) Cincinoati, (Ohio) a distance of 100 miles, h 
Williamstown ; it contains between I and 200 ijihabit- 
ants, and a Methodist and a Baptist meeting-house, both 
log buildings. The meetings were well attended in the 
morning, but tho object seemed lo be to bring together 
people for the sporls of the aflernooa. I did not witness 
k horserace or cock-fight, but I was told that thej were 
not Bacommon in that place on the Sabbath. I could 
bear o( no Christians in the neighborhood. — In Ciacin- 
D»li 1 sptni three days. I found here many Unitarians, 
among whom are three of the most inflaential men in the 
eilf. J shall pass through Cincinnati on my return from 
ibc WbbI, and shall then ascertain the numbers and 
strength of the difierent sects in ihc place." 

From Cincinnati to Louisville, in Kentucky, 130 miles, 
Mr ThoBinsi Reaming that there were no villages on the 
road, that would compensate him for the delay of visiting 

• theia, passed down the river in the steamboat. Of iho 
latter place be writes, 

" I attended in the morning the Episcopal church. It 
_i« a fini: building, and was filled with the mosl fas/Uonabk 
pM|ile iq Louisville. The -congregation may have been 
200. Tlicy have but one service in the day, as it is not 
&«li4ocuibIe to attend church in the afternoon. There is 
a respectable Presbyterian church and society, but thdr 
miniatcT was absent. At noon 1 attended two Sunday 
•cbooU, one at the Presbyterian, and the other at the 

SeUiodist church. In the two schools there were nearly 
pui>il8. All, of every denomination, send their cliil- 

• dm to those two schools. The exorcises consisted in 
hvaiog la read, and in reading and reciting hymns and 

Ktions of sfcripturc. In the afternoon 1 attended ihe 
thodiFt church, where the preacher exerted the utmost 
ponVr of his lungs to an audience of lees than 200 {ler- 
(oni. Thcpe ia one Baptist church of gom! standing, ?iiid 
a Catliolic church, attended by a ragular priest nnco a 
■patb'. There are also two African churches, with 
pcaclien tuited to the understanding of the slaves. In 
tte county ore several meeting-houses, for the Prcshyl©- 
rian>, BiiAials, and Methodists, indiscriminately. They 



were extremely anxious here, as well aa at all the large , 
towns 1 have visited, that a Unitarian preacher should 
fiail them." ' 

From Louisville Mr Thomas entered the State of In- 
diana and passed through Loyd, Harrison, and Crawford 
counties. His journal here furnishes the following e 

" On my way from the neighborhood of Fredonia toll 
Paoli, I called on brother David Stewart, one of- the 
elders in the Christian church. Re receited jne wilb 
great joy, and gave me the numbers of the churches ii 
his vicinity. He slated that there were three churches | 
in Crawford county, including 150 members; three in 
Orange county, including 200 members; three in*Wash- 
ington county, including 300 members ; four in HarriqoD 
county ; four in Monroe county, including,500 members. 
He remarked in the course of our converlalion, that he» 
had often mentioned the subject of instiluting a corres- 
pondence as a body with their Unitarian brethren ii» the ' 
East. From his house, I went to Taoh, the shire town 
of Orange county, containing 50 or 60 bouses. I found 
a. few Quakers, Baptists, and Presbyterians, but no meet^ 
ing-houae other than the court-house. — From Paoli I i?de 
9 miles to brother Lewis Byram's. He informed ma* 
that they had instituted a Sunday school i.n P^Kf \fjiere 
the children of parents of all denominatjpns attend to 
the number of 100 and upi^ards. He is the principal of < 
the school. They are also peeling a building in Paoli 
which they call the Seminary.; of this. he is overseer as4< 
principal ; he is also chairman of the Committee of Cot- ' 
respondence between the Conference, of which he is » ' 
member, and others of the same, and neighboring States. 
— I left brother Byram's, and rode to Hindustan, the 
phire town of Martin county, containing about 63 inhabit- 
&nl£, exclusive of one negro. — Friday, 23d, I breakfasted 
in Washington, the shire town of Daviess county. I 
made no acquaintances in the place; but learnt froAt 
general inquiry, that it contained between 3 and 300 in- 
habitants, and that Sunday schools were attended by men 
and women, as well as children, for the purpose of learn- 
ing to read and write. There are two small meeting- 
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bouses in Wasbinglon. — At oiglit, I arrived at VtticcDnes, 
Knox county, contaiDtng 1500 iuhabitants ; of ilicse the 
Caiholics number near 700 souts, and 300 voters. They 
ue erecting a splendid church, and tlic only one in the 
aiice. Their i'lindd are procured from the Catholtca at 
New Orleans, Baltimore, Cincinnati, &,c. There are a 
few churches in the county near Vincenues, and a Pres- 
byterian minister resides in the town. The inhabitants 
■TBTnostly foreigners. — After leaving Vincennes, I called 
on broker Wassod, who resides 15 miles south of Prince- 
ton. GtW>n county. He informed me, that there were 
four churches within sis milea of him, containing 800 
merntiers. 1 lefl with hira, aa with alt the elders I have 
vlaileS, a copy of each of our tracts. — Ju»e2Clh, I break- 
bateil «t HarmoriV- There are here about 000 souls. 
They make no pretensions to religion, having inetamor- 

Shoaed a flh * large churcli into a work -shop. I might 
U two or tliree sheets <tt the subject of the Harmony 
eoflUnunity ; but as it does not come within my province, 
I ahtUi only ndd, thit Sunday is a holiday ; they have two 

EbalU a week, one every Tuesday, anil one every 
ay night ; that the men played ball all yesterday 
tpi ; that thcjir corn-fields and vineyards are over- 
' ria with weeds ; llmt many of the leaders among them 
•r^fufeigncr^; that a number have left them ; and that 
Hr Owen hu departed from his original plan, having 
utablishcd three separate /lommunitics with clashing 
bUresla, vis. agricuItuiqL mechanical, and literary, aad 
■bring solibmuelt of the nropcrty to individuals. I lind 
nere arc many of the 'Christian brethren between this 
fhcc and St Louis. 1 shall visit those that fall in my 

W nSxf letter, received from Mr Thomas, was of a 
|cb later dale than llial from which the above jiassnges 
copied, and was written as he was returning from 
VletC. His journal is thus continued: 

my last communication, I have been, much of 

, 1 almost a wilderness country, little calculated to 

important religious information. Such observations 

' ig the worship, character, and rank in society of 

KCls, BS I have been able to make, during a rapid 
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progress through a country where the name TTnitarian is 
hardly known, Iwillnowcommunicate. The iuformation I . 
have gained, baa beea from an acquaintance with preach- 
ers, and religious societiea, of different denominations, 
both from their public exercises, and from private inter- 
course ; also, from gentlemen of intelligence, to whom I 
had introductory letters, and who hare furnished me with . 
necessary information, unattainable by personal observa> * 
tion, during my short visits. — I crossed (he Wabaah, six 
miles below Harmony, and took the most direct route to 
St Louis. I passed through the shire towns of White, 
Hamilton, and Jefferson counties, and the towns Carlyle 
and Washington, in Washington county, and Lebanon 
and Illinois, in St Clair county, State of Illinois. These 
are the only towns I passed in traveUing 160 or 170 miles, 
on one of the most public roads, and I may almost say, 
the only road, through the southern and middle parts of 
Illinois, The country is low and level, the water seldom 
good, and the streams ofa sluggish, green, and unhealthy 
appearance. The land is mostly prairies, with a fetr 
cabins built on their borders. Under these circumstan- 
ces, the towns are, of course, small, and increase slowly. ^ 
Those I have named, number from 40 to 1110 souls. 
{When I mention the population ofa town, I include only 
those who live on the town lots, as they are here termed, 
aud not the inhabitants of the whole township.) The 
people are so few, and so scattered, andeminent preachers 
80 seldom among them, that, to a considerablia degree, ^ 
they neglect the assembling of themselves together, eilhei 
fur public worship, or the orgauization of churches. In 
some of the towns, arc no places for public worship ; in 
some, camp grounds with booths ; in some, court-houses ; 
and in afew, asmail meeting- house, for all denominations, 
indiscriminately. For these reasons, I found it impossi- 
ble to form a correct eslimale of the proportional* numbers 
of the different denominations. I learnt, that there were 
several societies of the Cumberland Presbyterians, a new 
sect, which sprang from the General Assembly Presbyte- 
rians. They were rejected by the Synod, because they 
sent out preachers, whom they believed to he 'gilled in 
teaching,' but who had not received an education and li- 
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cense, such as are required by the rules of tlie Synod, 
TbcquaJilications of teachers, and the docttiue of deuieea, 
are the only material points io which tliey differ from the 
General AsBembly Presbyterians. In their creeds, tliey 
omit those articles which express a belief in the doctrine 
of decrees, and substitute sentiments similar to those of 
ibe Methodists. The Methodist circuit riders are doing 
much for the caase of religion, in every part of the West. 
They carry their religion, as it were, to every man's door. 
1 meet the ir preachers in almost every parlof thecouiitiy, 
The following facts will give additional weight to an 
opinion I expressed io a previous letter, that the Goner-' 
Aasembly Presbyterians are on the decline io the South 
and West. The Chriatim body, of which there are 15 
or 20,000 members, west of the mountains, originated 
Grom the Presbyterians, and are strictly Unitarian in their 
opinions of the Father and the Son. The Cumberland 
Presbyterians, who are numerous in Illiuoia and Missouri, 
also separated from the Presbyterians. Trinitarian mis- 
stooaries, from the East, I base beard of, but have never 
met with any. They are unpopular and unsuccessful in this 
section of the country ; perhaps, more so, than any otlicr 
class of preachers. This may, in part, bo imputed to ihe 
«utem custom of reading sermouB. In many places, the 
majority of a western audience seem to consider a written 
discourse as an acknowledgment of incapacity to give 
oral instructions, and withdraw their attention at the 
light of a preacher's notes, as though he were incapable 
Otprencfaing the gospel. The state of society in a new 
anniry rciiuires n different kind of preaching. They 
nasi have excitement. lu the parts of Illinois under 
ooiusidetation, the inhabitants are emigrants from differ- 
ent parts, unacquainted, and living at a distance from 
each other, with little neighborly intercourse. Thus sit- 
uated, Ihey lose much of that laudable pride and cmula- 
lion, which arc necessary to the good appearance of their 
perwos, houses, and farms, and, at the same time, they, 
m a gieai degree, lose their religion. Missionaries here, 
inighl bo useful to a few, but there are other pails of this 
tod otiior States, in which their sphere of usefulness 
miglrt be much more extensive," 



" July 2d, I arrived ai St Louis, Missouri, wltich, ac- 
cotdiDg to Col. Strother, and otitors, has a population of 
6 or 7000. From the appearance of the place, I should 
estimate the population at 4 or 5U00. The Catholics 
have a large society. Their meeting-house is large, but 
uutinislted ; their priest a man of education and talents. 
They have two services on the Sabbath : the morning 
sermon in French, the afteraooo sermon in English. 
There are, also, a Presbyterian, and a Methodist society, 
each of which has a convenient bouse for public worship. 
I attended the Catholic church in tlie morning, intending 
to go to the Presbyterian meeting in the afternoon, and 
to the Methodist in the evening. The Presbyterian 
afternoon service was oinitleJ, on account of a funeral, 
and the Methodists had no e 
marked that 
preacher 



attach ti 
the moat respectable citizen 
surpasses all places I have i 



ing meeting. Mr S. re- 
nion, that a good Unitarian 
3 himself a large society of 
the place. St Louie 
,ed, unless it be Loui»- 
, and high notions of life; greatliber- 
ftliiv, {and I may almost say licentionsness) of opinion 
on religious subjects, prevails among them. Many of this 
class of people do not support Presbyterian preachers, 
becauFie they do not agree with them in principles, nor 
are they willing to submit to a synod in matters of reli- 
gion ; they do not support tlie Catholics, because they 
do not believe in their ceremonies ; and those of other 
denominations are seWom men of education. Should a 
Unitarian preacher visit St Louis, 1 think he might oh- 
lain a liberal support ; but the manners and habits of the 
people are sach, that, should he, in his zeal, hold his 
meetings in the market, or under the shade of a tree, he 
would fail of doing that good, which I think a missionary 
might do, were he to visit St Louis and St Charles under 
favorable circumstances. — July 4th, in the evening, I 
rode to St Charles, distant from Si Louis '20 miles. Six 
miles this side of St Charles, I was overtaken by a violent 
storm ; the uight set in extremely dark, the rain fell in 
torrents, the wind rose, the dry trees fell crashing around 
me; the road I knew not — the last three miles of the 
way were through bottom lands, frequenily ovcrllowcd 
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frooi the Missouri, ihc mud knee deep, and the timber so 
ihick iJiat ilie road was invisible. Under these cifcun> 
slances, I arrived at tbe ferry at tO o'clock. The ferry- 
man refused to carry me across till morning, but gave me 
leave to trade with his slaves, provided 1 ruu my own 
risk. The wind was very high, we missed the landing, 
and I got out in water two or three feet deep, and led my 
horse ashore. St Charles contains about 1000 iuhabit- 
aats. There were no meeting-houses in the place, though 
ihe; uaailly have preaching of some kind. I spent the 
n«xt day with Governor Miller, who received me with 
gnat politeness «nd hospitality ; but St Charles not being 
bia permaoent place of residence, he could afford me no 
fitrlher accotint of the religious affairs of the town, than 
that there was the usual variety of sentiment common 
in places settled by emigrants from dilferent parts, and 
ibai they have not, as yet, regular established preachers, 
or churches. In this state of things, I think a missionary 
woold be well employed, were he to divide his time be- 
tween these two places." 

Hr Thomas was advised to follow his own judgment 
ID respect to the route, which he should pursue, both go- 
iag and returning. Of his journey homeward, he says, 

"As I returned from Indiana, I visited some of the wes- 
tern counties of Ohio, which together with those I had 
pr^fiwialy visited in the eastern and southern parts of tbe 
Stall!, I deemed sufficient to give a correct idea of the 
fgaaal stale of religion in Ohio. And as little can be 
doBe rxc«pt in large towns, I concluded that a rapid pro- 
peas through the centre of tbe state would occupy all 
the litae I could profitably spend in the West. I therefore, 
by the kdvice of those in Cincinnati, whom I had consult- 
hI in forming my route westward, sold my horse at Lex- 
ingtoo, snd proceeded on a direct course through Cinciu- 
aali and Colurabus to Cleveland. 

" Hating recruited a little at St Louis and St Charles 1 
coqunnnced my homeward route, somewhat disheartened 
at tbe d(i-ary extent of prarie and forest between me and 
CineinnatL I crossed the Mississippi a few miles above the 
nonthorthe Missouri. Just before I came to tlie bank of 
tbe Mimisiippi, the nearness of which was concealed by a 
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fuCest, a muddy creek crossed my path, to appearance 
not more than 3 feet deep. I tried my horse at three 
placea but be refused to go. I thought him obslinato and 
struck him severely, when to my utter astonishment £ 
found him swimming under me. The opposite bank was 
so steep I had to swim him some distance before he Miuld 
effect a landing. On my arrival at the ferry, I learnt 
that 1 had crossed a creek of back water from the Mis- 
sissippi, then so high as to conceal the bridge. My pa- 
pers I saved fay drying them with care. After crossing 
the rirer, I passed through Alton and Milton in Madi- 
son county, Illinois, both inconsiderable villages, with oc- 
casional preaching from the Methodist circuit riders and 
the Presbyterian missionaries. They have a population 
of from 50 to a LOO souls.— On the same day I ar- 
rived at Edwardsville the county town of Madison county. 
It contains nearly 300 inhabitants. There is a society 
of General Assembly Presbyterians, also of Cumberland 
Presbyterians, and a few Baplista. The preacher of the 
Cumberland Presbyterians is a farmer, and resides in a 
log cabin near the village ; I called at his house, or cabin, 
and was kindly received. There are a few scattered 
Christians in the township, but I did not see any of them. 
Gov. Coles, the only person in the town to whom I had 
letters, was absent; so that 1 had no letters to deliver 
between Edwardsville and Terre Haute. — Friday, 7th 
July, I stopped at Greenville, the seat of justice in Bond 
county; it is much smaller than Edwardsville. It has a 
small meeting-house for the accommodation of any that 
will use it. — On the Slh I stopped at Vandilia, the seat of 
government in Illinois. It formerly had a population of 
6 or 700, its present population is about 200, On Sun- 
day I expected to attend the different churches at Van- 
dalia, but on inquiry I found there was but one meeting 
in toivu on that day ; and that was called by a Methodist 
visitor. The Presbyterians occupy the state house, a 
small two story brick building, whenever they have a 
preacher, in the evening I leil Vandalia and followed a 
southeast course so as to meet ihe road leading from Vio- 
mes to St Louis ; otherwise I should have been 
iged to He out two nights on the grand prarie. — I pass- 
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ed through Lawrenceville, the seat of justice for Law- 
rence couoty. It is a small village and has neither meeting 
houses nor preachers, except occasional visitors or some 
of the gifted brethren. It has a population of 50 or 60 
Bouls. The same day I arrived at Ellison Prairie, oppo- 
iite Vincennes, on the west bank of the Wabash. This 
prairie is 10 or 13 miles in extent, and is settled almost 
exclusively by Christians. It is generally koown by the 
name of "The Christian Settlement." There are nearly 
200 in the settlement, and it is by far the largest and best 
' improvement' I have seen in Illinois. This.is saying much 
in (heir ftvor, though not more than their industry, good 
o/der, and christian charity justly claim. The superi- 
ority of ibcir settlement does not consist in 6ne houses, 
for. like most others in the State, their dwellings are 
iMiilt of logs; their grounds are well enclosei^and culll' 
rated, ibcir gardens neat though plain, and their good 
babUsi manners, and morals proverbial, notwithstanding 
the strong prejudices of sectarianism. Near this s^le- 
nent is l^e residence of William Kiukade, a man of clas- 
lical education and one oT [fie hsail^^ elders of the so- 0^ 
ciciy. He spends his time in preaching when able ^ 
10 ride, and tn beefing school when his health is too ^ 

iofirm to admit of his travelling. I did not seejiim, for 
h« was quite unwell when I was at th&pettlemen^ so moch 
Mthat he was contined to his bed ; De sides, I had passed^ 
his house 12 miles before I knew where he lived. ■ Afier 
luving Ellison Prairie I crossed the Wabash, and entered 
lodiann at Vincennes." 

" July I2th, I left Vincennps for Terre Haute, distant 
GO miles- On my way thither, I passed through a villa^reof 
Shakers, stluatod on the Wabash, 13 miles north of Vin- 
unuas. The village is remarkable for that neatness and 
rimplieity, which are so emtDently characteristics of the 
Shuers. The society consists of nearly 100 members ; 
they are here, as well as in other places, accused by the 
" world's people " of secret meetings for immoral purpo- 
»es; it yd remains with the accusers to prove the charge. 
—In the evening, I arrived at Miriam, on the Wabash, 
and (he teat of justice for Sullivan county. The vil- 
I«je c«nUiD9 15 or 20 families. — Terre Haute, the shire 
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town of Vigo county, is also od the Wabaah. It has a. 
population of about 300 ; oue PresbyteriaD, and oije 
Meihoilist society ; also a few Baptists and Christians, 
though not sufficiently numerous, in the immediate 
neighborhood of the village, to support regular prcacliiDg. 
The Methodists have a house for public worship, and 
. preaching as oRea as their minister performs his circuit. 
The Presbyterians occupy the court-house. A few miles 
southwest from the town, on the Illinois side of the river, 
is the residence of two eminent preachers in the Chris- 
tian church, David McGahey, and Henry A. Palmer. I 
rfiiould have visited them, had they not been absent on a 
preaching tour. — Haring leanit that the first 30 miles of 
my way towards Indianopolis, the seat of government, 
was through a thick forest, without a single habitation, 
and no road other than a bridle way, which ivas oflen 
concealed Tiy thickets, I began to make some inquiries 
whal-course to pursue, when forlunately I met with a. 
maiiwho had lately passed through the same forest, and 
wallow ready to return. We prgyided provender foi> 
tt our horses, and set forward on our journey. During the ^ 
twilight, we crosse'n the ford at Eel river, and soon ar- 

* riied at Bowling' Green, the shire town of Clay county- 
T^is-counly was lately set Dlf, and the shire town coD' 
sists of Aree log cabins, in oniFof which I spent the 

^ight. The area i Jfchich these cabfns are buifl, and on 
^^vhich the trees have been Celled and burnt, contains 3 

* acres, and is surrounded on every side by the primitive 
forest, — The next day 1 rode to Spencer, the seat of 
justice for Owen county, in hopes of attending meeting ; 
but on ray arrival, I learnt that there was no meeting in 
the place, though the Methodists sometimes have preach- 
ing. The village contains 60 or 70 inhabitants; it is 
situated on the hank of iVhilc river, which is generally , 

■thought sufficient to support steamboat navigation, during 
the spring months, as high up as Indianopolis ; it is of 
course increasing fast. — BloomingWn, the shire town sf 
Monroe county, where I next slopped, has a population 
of more than 300, a Presbyterian, a Methodist, and a 
Christian society. In the skirts of the village are two 
camp grounds with booths for public worship. The 



Chtistiane in Bloomiugton and its vicinity constitute a 
numeruus and respectable part of the comiDuuiiy. I 
called on brother Hendetson, a Christian preacher, and 
was received with joy when 1 made known the object of 
taj visit. He and his family had just returned from a. 
communion meeting, which continued through Saturday 
and Sunday. He said they had a liappy meeting, that 
fife bad professed religion, and that perfect order and 
ctiristiaD conduct prevailed throughout the meeting. He 
also informed me thut tliere were live churches in the vici- 
nity; consisting of from 50 to 100 members each. He was 
pleased to hear of the progress of " that christian liberty. 
irlierewith Christ hatii made us free," in the Eastern 
States, and was desirous to establish christian fellowship, 
by correspondence and cooperation. "There is one clas- 
sically educated preacher in this neighborhood, who 
belongs to the Christian church. — In the evening, I 
continued my journey towards Indianopolis, where I 
urived on tbe night of the 18th, having passed through 
'Martinsville, tbe shire town of Morgan county, con- 
, Itinirig aliout 30 or 40 inliabilants, without meeting- 
bouse or minister. I called on brother Morris, a lawyer, 
■nd a preacher in the Christian church. He informed 
ne that there were two cfeirchca of his denomination 
near to- him, one on Slagle creek, the other just north 
of tbe fown. (You will recollect, when only two or 
three cburctiGs are mentioned in a county, that, in this 
pan of Indiana, it is not unfrequcntly the case, that the 
tiUige at the .county seat constitutes the only one in the 
nanty ; and that the other ' improvements,' of which 

Sre are but few, are generally scattered along some 
ilizing stream, iit such a distance from each other, 
u to render weekly meetings impracticable.) There are 
time organized churches in aitdition to tliese : the Pres- 
lifterian, consisting of about SO members ; the Baptist, of 
aearly the same nuinhor ; and the Methodist, of nearly 
100. I was introduced to a gentleman, formerly of Bos- 
loQ. who informed me that Indianopolis was healthy, 
•itii Ihc exception of tiio intermittent fever in the fall 
mioD ; this however, is probably owing to the newness 
rflUe placd, and tlie surrounding woods, as there are but 
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about six acrea from which the primitive forests havo 
been cleared away. In addition to this, the surrouodiag 
country is remarkably level ; and White river, on whidh 
the town is built, is of course a sluggish stream. The 
present population is about 800; as the seat of govern- 
ment is now permanently established in this place*, its 
increase will probably be rapid. Religious sects are here 
so divided^ that a man'e religious tenets cannot render 
him very unpopular, as neither sect is more numerouB 
than all the others ; for this reason, there is more free- 
dom of inquiry, and less persecution, than uaually^ir©- 
Toils where one denomination outnumbers all the others. 
—July 20th, r left Indianopolia for Ruahvilie," distant 40 
miles. I started early in the morning, and rode diligently 
all day, and at night I had travelled but 20 miles. »Tte 
road lay through a thick forest, and the mud was so deep, 4 
and the bridges such, that I was obliged to make my way 
among thickets, swamps, and fallen trees, at the expense 
of having my clothes literally torn from me. I crossed* 
the ford at Blue river, along which there arc several set-^ 
tiements. I here called on brother Frazicr, who visits 
two churches in his vicinity. He said there was a Bap- ■ 
tiat church of 00 or 70 members near by, the minister of 
which ofren attended the Christian church, and assisted 
him in its duties ] and that the Baptists, though post of 
them held to close communion, had not as yet found 
fault with him. He thought there was a prospect of a 
union of their societies. This is the effect of charity, 
brotherly love, and good works among the Christians. 
Having repaired, as well as I could, the defects which 
my ride had occasioned in my wardrobe, I proceeded 
to Rushville, the seat of justice for Rush comity ; 'it- 
has nearly 100 inhabitants, with no meeting-house, other 
than ihR court-house. — Continuing my route homewards, 
I passed through Connersviile, the shire town of Fayette 
county ; it contains 300 inhabitants, and three churches, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and Baptist. As I wished to 
be at Paris on Sunday, I stopped here but a short time, 
and of course learnt little else than what I have mention- 
ed. The same day I passed through Centrerille, the 
county seat of Wayne. Here also I staid hut a few 



minutes, wid in the evening proceeded to. Richmond, 
whcTe I i^ent the nigbt. Centreville is about as large aa 
CoDoersrille ; a large part of the inhabitants are Quaker?. 
Ridimond has a population of 600, of which one half are 
Quakers. There is u Baptist and a Methodist society, also 
a congregation of Africans ; they were drawn thither by 
the Quakers, who afford every assistance in their power 
botli to runaway slaves and free blacks. The Quakers aie 
UDilarian in most of iheir opioions, and charitable to- 
wards all denominations." 

*' Sunday, 23i!, I rode out 7 miles, to Paris, a small vil- 
lage, ID Preble county, Ohio, where the Christians are 
very aomerous. I breakfasted with Elder Purviance^^ 
joined them in their family devntions, (a duty, tTTeoitiis- 
noo of which, in a Christian family, I have not known, 
in a single instance,) and then repaired to church. The 
church a convenient building, situated near a sjjring, 
which to them is a matter of no small importance, as 
in the warm season they assemble early, and stay till 
mght. The congregation consisted of perhaps more than 
^3U persona: they conducted themselves in as orderly a 
manner during the services, and the day, as any class of 
chiistians in the world. There was no illaudable enthu- 
num, either in the preacher or hearers. 1 ivas solicited 
taUke & part in the exercises, which I declined, as there 
*Ue two ministers present, one of whom preached in ibe 
' fettMon, and the other in the aRernoou. Elder Purvi- 
UM preached to them from John xxi. lo, 16, 17. " Si- 
■m, K>n of Jonas, lovest thou me, &.c." The object of 
lu discourse seemed to be to impress his hearers with 
''w importance of showing their love to their maalcr, by 
"idiiig peaceable and holy lives ; by ministering in good 
'vkt and kind olfices to each other, to the disciples of 
"itir common Lord, of whatever denominalicn, and to the 
*0[lil at large. Though he spoke in a rude and simple 
*5lo. 1 have seldom heard a more affectionate oxhorlalion 
l^iEiid HghteouB and sober lives, and to live peaceably 
■■Ui ill men. In the afternoon services, a portion of timo 
"U allowed to an African. The circumstances were 
™«: he had formerly been a slave to one ivho is now 
*|tCUbor in the society ; he had run away and not been 
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heard of Tot SO years ; on tbat morniiig he returned to 

his Tnaater, havino; learnt that he had freed hiB,Elave3, and 
said that be was a oiember of the Methodist church, and 
had long preached to hia brethren in slavery. He solicit- 
ed an opportunity to address the congregation, after th» 
regular eervicea, which was granted. He was listened tc 
with decorum ; his remarks were good, and he appeared 
sincere. Elder Purviance, whom I have before mi 
tioned, ia one of the oldest Christian preachers in i 
We«. He devoted the early pari of his life to politic^' 
affaire, but becoming tired of the wranglings and petty 
-iealouBies of a political career, he his since devoted hi 
self tQ the church. He has literally spent his latter years 
going about doing good." 

Mr Thomas next visited Oxford, Buder county, Ohi(^ , 
of which be thus Bpetil^s : 

" Oxford is the seat of Miami University. Thia instK , 
tution was chartered in IBOll, and a township of land . 
given in fee simple by Congress, which affords tbem aa 
annual revenue of $'4000 ; in addition to this, it hatf' 
been particularly patronized hy the state legislature, t 
The main edifice and one wing of the building are com- 
pleted : the plan is such, that the wings may be extended 
BB the institution increases, and slil! add to the beauty 
of the structure. The first regular class graduated thia 
fall; there are 100 students. I attended evening prayei» 
in the chapel ; the exercisea consisted in part, of the re- 
citation of a stated number of texts by individuals called 
upon at the discretion of the President. The members 
of the senior class with the exception of four are mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian church : the Presbyterian meet- 
ing ia also held in the University chapel. There is k 
meeting-house in the village for the Methodists and Ba|>> 
tiats. The site of the town is pleasant and healthy ; it ' 
is situated on a gentle swell of land, which renders it very i 
pleasant to a traveller in this uncommonly level counlry. 
The village has a population of 200 and ia faat increa»< 
ing." 

"2.')th July, I arrived at Cincinnati. This istlie largest 
city west of the mountains, it contains 15,000 inhabit- 
ants. The religious denominations are as follows ; 



Methodists between S and 900, Presbyteiiaua 400, 
Quakers ISO ; there are also a large Episcopal society, 
two of Baptists, one of Coveaauleis, one of Catholics, 
and oue of Christians. The Methodists have two 
eburches, the Presbyteriaas two, and the others ooe 
each. There are many who profess Unitarian piinciple*, 
mild they are among the most respectable people ia the 
cily. They are ansious to establish a Unitarian society, 
and would do aiuch to support one. Had they a church 
I doubt not that they would support a minister well. A 
place of such importance is well worth the attention of 
tJI who feel iotetested iu the cause of liberal christian- 
ity. — I will give you a sketch of the conduct at a 
prayer meeting in the city, which 1 happened to alteiid. 
One evening as I was walking the streets, 1 heard 
screams, as l hough several people were in distress: I 
hwtened to tliepluce whence the Doise came, and found 
new 100 persons, men, women and children, assem- 
bled at a prayer meeting. Tliey prayed and sung al- 
ternately. While one was praying, others encouraged 
btm with expressions like these, "O Jesus! how good he 
prays !" " A'nt that right good. Lord!" "I can conquer a 
tbouasnd ! " " Yea," says another, " and leap over a 
vklll " And in short, some burst into laughter, others 
iRle crying, some hurra'd, and others groaned. Deaf- 
eneil and confused with their clamor, and sliocked at 
tlwir leiirship, I aoun left them." 

Mr Thomas on his return fulfilled a promise given to 
Mr Stone, that he would visit him again, on his way from 
the West. Of this visit and of his journey through 
Ohio towards New England he thus writes, 

"On Monday I set out for Georgetown to visit Mr Stone, 
wlwre I arrived August 2d. He lold me he had oon- 
nlletl sevt-ral of his brethren, and they had concluded 
tliat it was not expedient for lliem to procure the publica- 
tions of the Association to a large amount at present, as 
Ihcy bail lately made considerable exertions to republish 
WoTCCHler's Bible News, and to establish a paper devoted 
. |o the Chrinian interest. He also said they had done 
I V> support missionaries in the upper parts of Illi- 
d iRtiiana, and in Tcnnesi^ee, Alabama and Mis- 



sissippi, Tliey also wish their bretliren in general to learn, 
thai althougli we have taken what may seem the name of a 
pari; instead of the simple name Christians, we have not 
set ourselves up as holy to the exclusioD of all whodifier 
froni us ill opinion. He added, that it was from secta- 
nan quarrels, and the unholy feelings that attend them, 
that tbey had been forced to separate themselves from all 
sectarians, aud assume the primitive name of Christiana- 
Al the time of my visit he was about starting on a preacbr 
iog tour to Tenuesace and Alabama. I took leave of 
this happy, this good man, sincerely regretting that my 
personal acquaintance with so kind and hospitable a fami- 
ly was probably at on end." 

" Having, as I returned from Indiana, visited some of 
the western counties of Ohio, and having previously yisib- 
ed the eastern and southern counties, I concluded that 
a rapid progress through the centre of the State would 
occupy all the time I could profitably spend in the West. 
I therefore sold my horse in Lexington, and proceeded 
by public conveyances to Dayton, the first iinportaot 
place on the nothern route from Cincinnati to the Lakes, 
Dayton Is a large township, containing about 3600 in- 
habitants. The town is situated on the Great Miami, 
and has several convenient buildings for public worship. 
There is a society of Christians. a mile from the village. 
In this town, as throughout this State, the habits and 
morals of the people are more like those of New Eng- 
land than in any of the neighboring States; better atten- 
tion is paid tothe sabbath and to public worship. Games 
and sports, which are prevalent in many places on the 
sabbath, are here prohibited ; the shops are closed, and 
all unnecessary business is suspended. The religious 
opinions of the people are generally those of the State 
from which they emigrated ; there are therefore many 
different denominations. The Methodists are the mout 
numerous, and the Presbyterians next. — After leaving 
Dayton I passed through several small villages, and on 
Saturday night, August 12th, arrived at Columbus the sent 
of government of Ohio, where I spent the sabbath. Co- 
lumbus contains 141K) inhabitants. The Methodists are 
the town and county tbey number 
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1300 ; the enthusiasm and vehemence displayed in their 
devotions, exceed description. On Sunday night as I 
lay in my bed at the distance of half a mile, I could hear 
them distinctly. The Presbyterian society have a con- 
gregation of 300. Their minister is a man of talents 
and education ; their church is a one story wooden build- 
ing, which is soon to give place to a new one. There 
is also a Lutheran church and society, and a few Bap- 
tists. The Christians are few and unorganized. I was 
much pleased with the quiet and good order which pre- 
vailed OQ the sabbath ; it seemed like home. — Monday 
noon brought mc to Mount Vernon the seat of justice 
for Knox county. It has a population of 400 : there is 
a respectable Presbyterian church and society : there is 
also a society of Christians under the care of Judge- 
Smith, they are increasing fast; I spent the evening with 
him, during which he exjiibited a strong interest in what- 
ever related to our proceedings, and wished that epistolary 
intercourse might ensue. — On Wednesday I reached 
Ravenna, where I had business of a pecuniary nature. 
After one day's delay I proceeded to Cleveland on 
Lake Erie, where I arrived on Friday. — Having learned 
that I should be obliged to tarry several days or proceed 
immediately, and having ascertained from inquiries of 
my host, and of gentlemen who were present, that the 
place was important, only from its local situation, I 
embarked in the night, and proceeded by the most direct 
course for Massachusetts, where I arrived September 9th, 
having been absent five months ; during which time I 
passed through twelve States, visited fifleen counties in 
Pennsylvania, twentyfive in Ohio, twelve in Kentucky, 
twentytwo in Indiana, twelve in Illinois, and two in 
Missouri, and travelled between four and five thou- 
sand miles, and one half of the distance on horseback." 
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In the abstract of Intelligence, furnished by Mr Tlionias 
after his return, there was much necessary repetition, and 
many remarks were made, which were meant only for 
the perusal of the Committee. In the&e private details 
they possess information which will guide and assist 
them, if at any future time they should wish to extend 
their operations into the Western States. It may be 
agreeable to the readers of the previous narrative, to see 
the following extracts, which, it is thought, may with pro- 
priety be published. 

" In a previous correspondence, it was my object to 
communicate information respecting all denominations of 
christians in that section of the country, which was the 
scene of my inquiries. I shall now confine my remarks 
to those places which afford the widest field for exer- 
tion, and promise most success to the friends of liberal 
Christianity, and to those engaged in the great work of 
salvation. 

" In a country like Ohio and the States west of it, where 
a new population is thinly scattered over a wide extent 
of territory, where from the rapid increase of population 
villages spring up as it were while men sleep, where too, 
in many instances, there are no settled ministers, it would 
seem that missionary exertions might be extremely use- 
ful, and their usefulness increase in propottion to the in- 
flux of population ; but this plan of spreading religious 
knowledge, viewed in connexion with the present state 
of liberal Christianity, and the manner in which its teach- 
ers t e educated, is liable to objections which would ren- 
der it less useful, than that of forming establishments 
in large towns and cities. Those, who are pioneers in 
settling a new country, are not unfrequently more engaged 
in beginning the world anew, than in preparing to leave 
it. They are generally of that class, among whom any- 
thing new must force its way in opposition to prejudice 
and bigotry, made doubly strong through the absence, of 
those views and feelings which are consequent only to 
education and good learning. They have not among 
them that society ,> which would serve to animate the exer- 
tions and encourage the labors of good ministers, who 
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a.]onc can be efficient as missionaries ,' neither will such 
men forego the benefits of that society, which will proper- 
ij appreciate their talents and render them doubly useful 
in their day and generation, for situations in which their 
sphere of usefulness would be so limited, and many of 
t.heir most valuable acquirements in a manner useless. 
Such places must be left to a class of preachers sui gen- 
^riSf who can create that kind of excitement, and make 
tiiose appeals to- the feelings, necessary to produce effect, 
'^wbich men of cultivated minds and improved tastes can- 
not do ; for with such it must be affected, insincere, and 
c»f course ineffectual. 

" On the other hand, able men will be willing to go into 
large towns or cities where there will be a suitable field 
for the exertion of all their talents ; where there are 
^mple means of obtaining a support ; where they will be 
able to spread religious knowledge through the medium 
of the press, as well as from the pulpit and where they 
Vf'ili be in situations to continue those religious instruc- 
tions and exhortations, which are. necessary to secure the 
good fruits of Christianity. 

*' With these views I shall confine my remarks to those 
towns and cities, in which I have reason to think the es- 
tablishment of Unitarian preachers would be most useful 
to the cause of religion. 

*^^ Ilarrishurgy (Penn.) is the seat of government, 
tod has a population of 3000. At the time of my 
Tjtfit the society of Unitarians was small, compared 
villi churches in this vicinity. It was increasing 
%& rapidly as could be expected under the circum- 
itancet* of its situation. A few tracts had been procur- 
ed, and had carried conviction to the minds of many. 
Harrisburg is an important place, not only as the capital 
of the state, but in its location and population. During 
the sestftiou of the legislature, many of the members at- 
tend the meetings of the Unitarian society, as of\en 
as they have preaching. The society is composed of 
tlie most respectable class of the inhabitants. I know 
of DO reason why assistance would not be profitably af- 
fi»rded to them. 
" Iq Northumberland and its vicinity, Mr Kay has 



opened a wide field for missionary labors, and can, only 
Bt long intervals, visit ail tlae places where he ia request- 
ed lo preach. 

'' Pittsliurg, {Peaa.) ia a large and flourishing city. 
The Uuitnriana here have a coiivenient meeting house, a 
handsome brick huildiug, situated nearly in ihe centre of 
the city. They are, however, in debt for the building, and 
are obliged topay'a ground rent of$lOO a year. Their 
present preacher was formerly a melhodiat miuister ; he 
was excommunicated for his religious views ; he preaches 
extemjJore, and is not a regular pastor, neither does he 
make preaching his profession. They are desirous to 
obtain a. pastor, There is reason to suppose a large so- 
ciety might be collected, and much good done by 
an able preacher. Their former minister used to gain 
a partial support by teaching a school. The situation 
is important and the number and character of tlie inhab- 
itants, collected from all parts of the world, sliow that" 
preaching is here necessary, if anywhere. The condi- 
tion of this society calls loudiy for the attention of those 
who have to spare. It must also be considered, that they 
have no neighboring minister, occasionally to give them 
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Slcubenvilk, (Ohio) is the nest place that I shall 
iliott as favorable for missionary exertions. It is situ- 
ated immediately on the bank of the Ohio, at the distance 
of 30 miles from Pittsburg, and in the midst of a fruitful, 
healthy, and thickly settled country. Here is a society 
of Unitarian Christians. In the town and county, there' 
are many Friends, who are, generally, favorable to Uni- 
tarian views of Christianity. Several of the leading men ' 
in llic place are from New England, and are desirous of 
forming a society. Steubenville ia so near Pittsburg, '' 
that they might be assncialed. and I doubt not that be- 
tween lire two places they would support a missionary. 
At almost all seasons of the year, boats are passing con- 
tinually from one place to the other, so that the expense 
of time and money would be inconsiderable. I am con- 
fident, that a zealous and devoted man might build up 
and increase a church in both these places. Steuben- ' 
has several manufacturing establishmenls, two 
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three banks, an academy, and a printing office. Under 
these circumstances, I should think no one who has enter- 
ed the profession with right motives, and wiio is not else- 
where engaged in the ministry, would hesitate to go, and 
labor where the harvest is indeed great, but the laborers 
few. 

*•' Marietta, (Ohio) is also situated on the Ohio, over 
100 miles from Steubenville. It was one of the first settle- 
ments made in the State. It is laid out in fine taste, and is 
adorned with many elegant buildings, both public and 
private. A paper is here printed ; there is also an acade- 
my. A large number of the inhabitants do not attend 
the Presbyterian or the Methodist church, and are called 
Uoiversalists, though they seldom have preaching of any 
kind. Among the reasons for anticipating success to a 
Unitarian preacher in Marietta, may be considered the 
manner in which religion is there supported. The Ohio 
Company Grant, including Washington, Morgan, Meigs, 
Gallia, and one or two other counties, was given or grant- 
ed on the condition, that one out of a particular num- 
W of districts should be rented land for the support 
of religion. Marietta is a rented district ; the inhabit- 
•ata are obliged to pay a stated rent in support of reli- 
pOQ. Thus each sect gets all the signers it can, and 
dmws money in proportion to its numbers. I was told 
'^t the Universalists were the most numerous and drew 
^ largest share of money ; but instead of procuring a 
preacher, they have appropriated it to the purchase of a 
"^ry. This shows that they are not anxious to build 
*>p the Universalist faith. I think many of them would 
P^e their support to a Unitarian minister. There are 
hkcwise many who aie Unitarians at heart. Though 
■wietta is not now rapidly increasing, it is so situated 
"^ it cannot fail to become a large place. It is situated 
'l^only on the Ohio, but alj-o on the Muskingum. This 
"^^r is navigable 1(M) miles for batieaux, and nearly 200 
^^J small boats, and from the head of boat navigation, 
*'*h one mile of portage, there is water communication 
°y Cuyahoga river with lake Erie. The Muskingum is 
^ yards wide at its entrance into the Ohio, and runs 
wough the middle of the town. 



" Paris, (Kentucky.) Mr Eastin haa here a. amall so- 
ciety. Mo ia an old man, and is fast hasteoing to the 
reward of liis labors. When the shepherd shall be stni^ 
ten, 1 fear the flock will be scattered. He is a profeased 
Unitariau, and has long been engaged in the ministry. 
When he heard and witnessed the eflbrts of his christian 
brethren in the cause of truth, a gleam of joy spread over 
hia countenance, and seemed to invigorate his frame, al- 
ready exhausted by confinement and sickness. Paris ia 
distant about 17 miles from Lexington. 

" Lexington and Louisville, (Kentucky.) In Lesiog- 
ta^, I should think Unitarian efforts would avail but little. 
In Louisville, Beveral respectable gentlemen were of opin- 
ion, that a popular Uniiarian preacher might soon estaf 
Wish a good society. The reasons for this opinion, are 
the character of the present preachers, the number of iit- 
liabilanta who at present seldom ailend any church, and 
the number of literary men, who entertain liberal views 
of religion. Louisville is about 70 miles distant from 
Lexington. 

" 8t Louis and St Charles, (Missouri.) These towns 
are situated between 18 and 20 miles apart. At StLoaia 
there are many who do not attend church, because they 
have not able preachers, nor men of their sentiments. At 
St Charles, I could not learn that there were any housei 
built solely for public worship ; there ia certainly little 
effectual preaching, though there are many who wouli' 
properly appreciate, and partially support a missionary. 

" lniliaiw}iolif, (Indiana) is a new place, and has been 
tnt a short time the seat of government. There are a 
few men of libera! sentiments, who would be pleased with 
a Unitarian preacher. The iield for e,\ertion in the minis- 
try at Indianopoiis is at present limited. In the eastern 
part of the State, in Fayette, Franklin, and Wayne coun- 
ties, are several fine villages, situated near together, where 
I think a missionary would have full audiences, and 
might, by conlinueil labors, do much good. 

" Cincinnati, (Ohio) is by far the most favorable place 
for the establishment of a Unitarian church of any I visit- 
ed. There are many professed Unitarians, who are anx- 
ious for a minister; and all that is wanting is a pious, 



devoted, and able minister, who may be a nucleus around 
wrhicfa a society and churcli may be formed. I know not 
why a minister should hesitate to make Cincinnati a per- 
maneal residence. 

*' Because I have mentioned the foregoing places as 
faTorable for misEionary efiorls, I would have no person 
think that a preacher would immediately step into a fine 
iseetiag-house, or into ample means of support, or even 
into a church already organized ; but rather into places, 
where some have neglected religion because they have 
heard ii represented in a manner repugnant to rea- 
eoa and their consciences, others because they have 
seen it made a matter of ' experiences,' confessiona, and 
creeds, an austere, exclusive, and gloomy system ; into 
places, where one must labor as becometh a minister of the 
goopcl, and reap the reward of his labora in seeing a 
church grow up around him. Preachers at first may 
promise tliemselves hearers in all these places, but it will 
d«p«od on their own powers whether they interest and 
retain them. They may reasonably calculate on a rapid 
inciease of strength and numbers, but their own exertions 
niKt efitct it, and if they will not devote all their powers 
lo their profession, they ought not to be su[)iK>rted in it. 
I hare spoken of but few places in Ohio, not that these 
are (bo only ones of which I could speak favorably, but 
b*eau»c I should not know where to stop, should I under- 
take lo single them out. The country lying south from 
Columbus, between the Muskingum and the Miami, is 
filled with large, populous, and flourishing villages, so that 
lite whole time I was absent would hardly be sufficient to 
gua an accurate knowledge of their religious condition. 

*' The Christians. It would be useless to repeat here 
ihetr religious views and opinions.* As to their religious 
character, I was never among more practical christians in 
ny lifi>. Family worship I have never known them to 

■ Far I full and aecurnlo nacount or the Chrialiin DmioiiJiixIIod, 
tlwtr kurory, icDlimRnU and numbon, rctbrencc miy be had (o 
■ hUa iildrenMd by Rev. Simon Clough, one o( tUfk elders, Id Ilia 
Bacrcary of Ihe GcnerDi Baplii't Aisenihly of EtiElund. whidi hta 
hnn puhllihed In this countrv. ici n pi.mpl.Jer, ant! miiy ii1»o be found 
ta (he ChriitlMi EMmiDM, vol. 4. (for i.tW) pp. 183— 19a. 



omil either at night or morning ; neither have I ever 
witDSBsed over-wrought enthusiasm or cxlravag;ance in 
their pubhc or private services. I often attended iheir 
meetings, in different Stales, and I never witnessed the 
least disorder or impropriety in any of tlieir meetings. 
Their preachers, though many of them are of the Jabor- 
ing class of the community, are men of strong minds and 
good talents ; there are also among them many classical- 
ly educated men. They resemble the Methodists in 
their mode of sending out preachers, and holding their 
annual association!). Letters are sent from each confer- 
ence to the other conferences, and are read at the annual 
meetings ; so that each conference is acquainted vrltli the 
success of all the others. In one of these letters addres- 
sed from " the elders and brethren of the Christian Con- 
ference on the Wabash," ihey say, "it has been determined 
not to fellowship any person, as a church member or as a 
preacher, who is in the spirit or practice of slavery." 
" We feel as much attached to the Bible as a rule of faith 
and government, as we ever did, and feel determined, 
God being our helper, to give it precedence of all the 
books in the world." In this letter they speak of their 
ministers under three classes — elders, licensed preachers, 
and exhorlers. The Christians are very numerous in 
Alabama and Tennessee; also in the vicinity of George- 
town {Kentucky.} A large body of them reside on El- 
lison Prairie, (Illinois ;) also at Bloomington and Indiano 
polls (Indiana;) at Paoli (Indiana ) and Paris (Preble 
county, Ohio.) These places are among the principal 
settlements, of which I have named but a few. I will 
close with the single remark, that I was never among 
any class of christians, who better live up to their pro- 
fession, than the Western Unitarian Christians." 
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The third anniversary was celebrated in Boston May 
37, 1828. The meeting for business was held in the 
^estrj, in fierry street, at 6 o'clock, P. M., the President 
in the chair. The proceedings at the last annual meet- 
ing having been read, a Report was offered by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, on certain matters referred to them 
at that time. From this Report it appeared, that circum- 
stances had prevented the attendance of messengers from 
this Association, at the United States Christian Confe- 
rence, held last September, though several persons had 
been requested to perform this service. At the close of 
the Report it was stated, that the meeting of the Associ- 
ation for business was held before the public meeting, in 
obedience to the vote of last year; but the Committee 
" still regretted, that they were compelled to bring the 
celebration of their anniversary within the limits of a sin- 
gle evening — a disadvantage which they know not how 
to obviate, as other portions of the week are appropriated 
to other societies, which are unwilling to relinquish them.*' 
The Treasurer's Statementof Receipts and Expenditures 



was then read. Amendments of the Constitdtion were 
proposed^ agreeably to the vote of the last year, on the 
subject : They were separately considered, and were 
accepted, viz : 

That the 5th article of the Constitution be so amended, 
that instead of the words '^ a Secretary," shall be read 
'* a Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, who shall be 
styled the Foreign Secretary ; a Secretary for Corres- 
pondence within the United States, and for keeping- the re- 
cords of the Association, who shall be called the Domestic 
Secretary ; " 

That the 6th article of the Constitution be so amended, 
that instead of the word ** Secretary," shall be read the 
word " Secretaries." 

The next business being the choice of officers, Mr 
Moody, of Kennebunk, and Dr Spooner, of Boston, weiy 
appointed to collect the votes. The President, Directors, 
Secretary, and Treasurer, of the last year, were re-elected 
by a unanimous ballot. The Vice Presidents of the last 
year, having been nominated from the Chair, were unan- 
imously re-elected.* Rev. John G. Palfrey, of Boston, 
was unanimously chosen Foreign Secretary, by ballot. 

The business being concluded, the Association ad- 
journed, at 7 o'clock, to the Federal street church. The 
house was thronged. After a voluntary on the organ, 
prayer was offered by Rev. Dr Porter, of Roxbury. 
The Annual Report (now printed) was read by the Sec- 
retary. Hon. Joseph Story, of Salem, moved its accept- 
ance, which was seconded by Joseph May, Esq. of Boston. 
Rev. Mr Ware, of Boston, rose, and expressed his hope, 
that a silent vote would not be given, but that something 
would be said to encourage the Committee in their labors. 

* See List of Officers, at the close of the Report. 



Rev. Dr Channing then addressed the meeting. He no- 
ticed some circumstances, which seemed to him favorable 
indications of the character and progress of Unitarian 
Christianity ; especially its rise among the intelligent and 
moral part of the community, and its reception by the 
poor. His remarks were appropriate and eloquent. 
Judge Story followed, in a long and powerful speech, in 
which he vindicated the importance of reason, and the 
principles of liberty ; and went into an examination of 
attempts recently made to abridge the exercise and en- 
joyment of these privileges, particularly by means of 
" Trust Deeds." He traced the history of this measure, 
portrayed its character, and exhibited the evils inseparable 
from it, both to the property and the mind of the citizen. 
He considered the language of the Constitution, and the 
legal consequences involved by the creation of a perpe- 
tuity. The topics on which he touched, were handled 
with great effect, and strongly excited the interest of the 
audiejice. The question was then taken on the accept- 
ance of the Report, and passed in the affirmative. 

Rev. Dr Thayer, of Lancaster, offered the following 
resolution, which he supported by some pertinent obser- 
vations : 

liesolced, " Tliat the slate of religious sentiment, and 
the progress of religious inquiry, are such, as to afford 
encouragement to the friends of truth." 

The resolution having been seconded by Mr F. A. 
Farley, of Boston, who made some remarks in its favor, 
was accepted. 

Rev. Mr May, of Brooklyn, (Conn.) proposed a reso- 
lution, which he ably sustained. It was seconded by 
Rev. Mr Sullivan, of Kecne, (N. II.) who also addressed 
ihe meeting; and was adopted, viz : 
1* 



Resolved, " That the American Unitarian Association 
highly disapprove the spirit of acrimony and misrepresen- 
tation, which is too often discovered in the religious publi- 
cations of the day." 

S. Higginson, jr. Esq. of Cambridge, presented the 
following resolution, which he supported by a statement 
of facts. Rev. Mr Hall, of Northampton, seconded its 
acceptance, and spoke of the efforts which Unitarians 
should make for the diffusion of their faith. The resolu- 
tion was accepted, viz : 

Resolved, '' That the increasing demand for Unitarian 
preachers, calls for an increase of the means by which 
this demand may be supplied." 

Other gentlemen, who intended to speak, were pre- 
vented, by the lateness of the hour. Judge Story moved, 
that the Report be printed, and circulated as a tract, 
which was voted. Rev. Mr Ware, of Boston, proposed, 
that a doxology be sung before the dissolution of the 
meeting. The Ascription, beginning " From all who 
dwell below the skies," was sung by the assembly standing. 
A motion was then made for adjournment * sine die,' and 
at a quarter past ten, it was voted. 



THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE; 

READ AND ACCEPTED MAY 27, 1828. 

The third annual Report, which the Executive Com- 
mittee now make to the members of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, will contain a brief notice of circum- 



SKncoa, which are thought to be peculiarly interesting 
lliruugb iheir connexion with the purposes for which the 
Jwoeiatiuu was formed. These purpoeca we would re- 
peal, «ro the diffusion of religious truth and the increase 
oTiruu religion. Our objecta therefore are most cffectu- 
■Uj secured, when the mind is freed from error, and the 
heart is sanctilied by love, when the life of the soul is 
cherished by the inDuonces that come from Gad. But of 
this inward esperieoce of Christiauiiy we do not think 
ourselves a utiiorised to speak. The kingdom of Gnd, that 
ti within us, oometh not with observation. It is the more 
niitable office of those who conduct the afTaira of this 
Association, to note the signs of the times, as they ap- 
peftr in the mora] world, and as far hs they may, to sup- 
pij the wants or spread the encouragement indicated by 
ihem signs. All which the Committee will attempt at 
itiM time, is to give a sketch of their operations the past 
year, and to offer a few remarks grounded on a careful 
obs^ralion of occurrences during this period. 

The experience of the last, as of the previous, year, 
1m9 shown, that for the present at least, this Association 
an ImsI promote its objects by the publication of tracts. 
Since tbc last anniversary ten tracts have been printed, 
lleMRumbLTttian, it was hoped, would have been issued, 
hat as great as the difficulty of obtaining such as they 
judged proper for tlie series, would permit. Of these 
UBi aix were never before printed, four of which were 
wtiuen expressly for the Association, one was taken from 
n Bngfuh publication, tivo others had previously had a 
TPry limited circulation, and one, though it had been 
wMa))' distributed (in more than one edition,) was so rc- 
|IMIedly inquired IW, thnt the Committee thought ihcm- 
m]*cs Jcislirii.-d in adopting it into the number of their 
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publications. The demand for tracts of a more elemen- 
tary kind and of a yet cheaper price than those which 
were comprised in the first series, induced the Committee 
to commence a second, which they apprehend will be 
found to meet the exigencies of the community in these 
respects. The number of new tracts published within the 
twelve months past is 49,000, besides which new edi- 
tions of five of the former tracts have been printed, to the 
amount of 17,000, and four Reports of the Boston Mis- 
sionary, or minister at large, amounting to 5,300, and 3,000 
copies of the Annual Report, making a sum total of 74,- 
300 tracts issued within the last year. The whole num- 
ber issued since the commencement of our operations is 
scarcely less than 143,000, none of which it should be re- 
membered contain less than 12 pages, excepting twoof Dr 
Tuckerman's Reports, and most of them are much larger, 
so that the average of the whole is 26 pages, making more 
than three million and a half pages published by the Asso- 
ciation. In regard to these tracts the Committee have suf- 
ficient evidence that they are valued by the community, 
and have been productive of great good. They will only 
extract one passage from a letter lately received ; *' There 
is,'' says the writer, ** an increasing taste for reading ; and 
I repeat it, your excellent tracts have done much to pro- 
duce this, and carry comfort and conviction to the inquir- 
ing mind. Were it necessary, I could enumerate many 
instances of their blessed effects. Several families in my 
neighborhoi>d are furnished with the series, and in the 
hours of quiet and leisure they are read over and over 
again." 

The Committee have appropriated a part of the funds 
to the support of missionary labors. They have been in- 
duced to do this by repeated solicitations. It has been 
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enjoined upon their missionaries, that they avoid mea- 
sures which disturb the peace of parishes, or churches, 
and it is believed that harmony has been promoted by the 
opportunity thus given to hear candid statements of 
our faith and hope, and by the spirit of forbearance 
always recommended. They have preferred to employ 
settled clergymen in this way for a few weeks in their 
respective neighborhoods, being persuaded that they are 
best acquainted with the situation of the people, and 
would enjoy the greatest opportunities of successful ac- 
cess to them. In this manner they have been indebted 
for the services of Rev. Mr Kay, who continues his 
labors in the interior of Pennsylvania, though he has re- 
moved from Northumberland to take the charge of the 
Unitarian society in Harrisburg ; of Rev. Mr Peirce of 
Trenton, N. Y. who has preached in several towns near 
Utica ; of Rev. Mr Hall of Northampton, and Rev. Mr 
Bailey of Greenfield, who have visited various places in 
Hampshire, Berkshire, and Franklin counties, in Mas* 
sachosetts; and of Mr Wm A. Whitwell in Kennebec 
county, Maine. Their missionaries have always kept 
journals, which have been transmitted to the secretary 
and are placed on file, affording accurate information re- 
specting the parts of the country visited. Mr Farr was 
also employed to preach for some sabbaths to a society 
at the Factory village in Springfield, from which town a 
liberal subscription was received, with a request that it 
might be partly expended in this way. 

The services of the minister to the poor in Boston 
have been most effectually rendered. This charity, 
though under the direction of the Executive Committee, 
n supported by the contributions of ladies in several of 
the Unitarian congregations of this city. The sum re- 
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quired for the continuance of this mission at the com- 
mencement of the second yeai* of its existence^ was cheer- 
fully given, and no doubt is entertained, that if an indi- 
vidual could be found, whose qualifications and circum- 
stances so far coincided as to justify his devoting himself 
to this work, the requisite salary would be readily fur- 
nished from the churches in Boston. It is an object of 
great importance, and it is earnestly hoped that some one 
will be raised in the Providence of God, who may assist 
Dr Tuckerman in his arduous duties. At the close 
of his first year's labors Dr Tuckerman said, " Dur- 
ing the year, I have visited nearly 170 families ; and 
my missionary visits, if I have counted them correct- 
ly, amount to about 1930. The service of the Lec- 
ture Room has been continued, and well attended ; and 
an audience apparently more serious and attentive is not, 
I believe, to be found in the city. I have reason 'to be- 
lieve that great good has resulted from this service. I 
have brought a number of children into our schools, who 
otherwise woi^ld not have been there ; and, through the 
kindness of a few friends, I have been enabled to extend 
great relief and comfort to the sick and greatly suffering 
poor. Nor is it to my mind the least gratifying circum- 
stance in a review of the year which closes today, that I 
have been instrumental in recovering some from intempe- 
rance, who would otherwise, probably, have fallen its vic- 
tims." In a more recent Report, being the first semiannual 
Report of his second year's mission, Dr Tuckerman has 
sought to establish the position, that " there must be a 
ministry at large for the poor of cities, and the number 
to be employed in this ministry must 'be determined by 
the numbers in a city, which cannot be brought under the 



pastoral charge of the minisiers ofits churches." In this 
Report he says, '' In the several departmeDts of the service 
of 3 ciiy minister at large, I have wished and endeavored 
lodo my duty. Within the last six months, I have made a 
few more than 1300 visits. The service of ihe Lecture 
ILoam bas been continued, and has, 1 (hink, been very 
awful. A subscription has lately been taken, the interest 
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of whicbi as a fund, will be appropriated ti 
lecture room, and its incidental expenses." 

Excepting incidental charges, no expenditures have 
been incurred, during the last year, but for tracts and 
nuuioDs. The whole amount of receipts into the treasu- 
ry, has been $4249,53. The amount of payments— 
93711,90, leaving a balance of $1537,63, of which sum 
9I0D0/52 can be appropriated to the general objects of 
tbe Association, and $447,1 1 , are an unexpended balance 
of tbe subscription for the Boston mission fund. 

The Esecutive Committee have not been unmindful of 
the daiy wbich devolves on them, of maintaining a cor- 
r«t*<Hi<Ience with various parts of the country. They 
batOi particularly within a few weeks, solicited and ob- 
Uined intelligence in regard to the religious opinions 
aodaUte of the people. From this correspondence they 
KM able (o speak with confidence, when they invite 
their friends to rejoice with them in the progress of 
Christian light. They are convinced that at no time 
wu * scriptural faiih more prevalent, more cordially 
enbnced, more earnestly maintained, or more surely es- 
Ceoding itself in this country, than at the present moment. 
They are satisfied that the principles of religious liberty 
and of Christian equality vrere never more highly prized, 
or BMn carefully defended. They feel themselves called 
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upon by their situation and by their duly to others, who 
have not the same means of ascertaining the correctnesi 

of statements frequently made, to declare that the result 
of all iheir inquiry and observation is a belief, that 
Unitarian doctrines are difTusing themselves, und that 
attempts to impose on men's consciences a faith imbodied. 
in creeds, or to deprive them of the rights which they 
possess as citizens and Christians, will meet with but par- 
tial, if with even a temporary, success. 

They would not, however, convey the impression that 
they have seen nothing to lament in the religious aspect 
of the times. They deeply lament the spirit of un- 
kindneas, which is too manifest in every denomination. 
They grieve that tlie truth must be established through 
strife, and that good aUcctions, and generous sympathies, 
and charity, and justice even, are lost in the contention for 
the faith once delivered to the saints. They would re- 
mind their brethren, that this warfare is not to be main' 
lained by the carnal weapons of passion, and jealousy, and 
falsehood, but by the sword of the spirit, which is the 
word of God; and ihey entreat them by the gentleness 
and meekness of Christ, to hold the truth in love, and to 
put away from them all bitterness and evil speaking. 
They would also seize on this occasion to deepen in the 
minds of Unitarians, the conviction that personal religion 
and practical piety are vastly more important than a cor- 
rect faith. Little is gained by discarding error, if selfish- 
ness and irreligion remain. To be freed from the do- 
mination of our fellow-men is a small matter, if we 
harbor a tyranny within us. 

It has been a favorite object with the Execu''Te Com- 
millec from the first, to increase the number of auxilis- 



Ties which should be coaaected wilh this Association. It 
was ft favorite object, because the; believed tbat in this 
way alone they could ensure regular contributions to the 
treasury. Their persuasion on this subject has' been 
slrengibened by a longer acquaintance with its practical 
chaiacter. During the last year they have particularly di- 
rected their efforts to the promotion of this end. The Sec- 
retary was authorized to visit various towns, and, v.-ith the 
consent of the clergymen, to address the people on the 
sobject, and to estabhah auxiliaries. This measure was 
Al a greater distance from Boston, auxiliary 
e been instituted at the suggestion of the 
cotninittee, or by the voluntary action of individuals. A 
farther adoption of this means of cooperating with us 
is urged. It is the only metliod of securing permanent as- 
siatance in the prosecution of those objects, for which we 
%re united. Parish associations are considered mosluse- 
fiil, but where circumstances render it expedient that in- 
dividuals in difTercnt parishes or towns should act togeth- 
er, aasociatiotiB may he fornled that shall extend over a 
wider space than is included within parochial lines. Di- 
rect regular communications between these auxiliaries 
uhI the General Association, will be of incalculable ben- 
efit. The strengtii contributed to the centre, will be re- 
tnrned to all tiic members, and a reciprocal intercourse be 
thus maintained, that will most surely promote the good 
of the whole. 

Another object that the Committee have wished to 
woomplish, is the collection of a Library, in which 
might be fuund all works, but particularly those publish- 
ed in America, which would throw light on the history 
or character of Unitarian Christianity. They desire to 
obuin copies of all books and pamphlets, which will teach 
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us how far oui preJeceesors in the paths of truth and 
Treedom went, and whot obataolea they encountered, and 
those also, from which another generation may learn what 
ne believed, and what we were, and what we sutferi 
In coonexion with such a library, it has been thought 
that means should be taken for the preservalion of man- 
uscripts and documents, which in any way wili indicate 
the religious character of the limes, or may be the regis- 
ters of the labor and zeal of those who have maintained 
the simplicity of the gospel of Christ. A commencement 
has been made in the acquisition of both these objects; 
and they solicit contributions trom their friends, particu- . 
larly from authors, and from those who have observed the ■ 
progress of religious sentiment. 

From Uie British and Foreign Unitarian Association « 
have received renewed espressions of sympathy ; and « 
cannot but rejoice with them in the prospect of a partial 
removalof those civil disabilities, which have so long be 
employed to depress the English Dissenter below his due 
rank in society. We hail the first sound of the falling 
shackles, though they have been worn rather as a bad 
of distinction than an impediment to activity, ll 
grateful, as it signifies a change of public sentiment, and 
as it is a proof that injustice and error cannot always main- 
tain their power. We hope that we shall have yet more 
occasion to rejoice with our brethren, who dwell in I 
home of our ancestors, as they obtain a full restoration of 
their civil and religious rights. 

Amoug the circumstances of a domestic nature which 
the Committee think it incumbent on them to notice, 
they would draw attention to two societies, which they 
believe will be instrumental of much good, The Young 
Men's Unitarian Book and Pamphlet Society was formed 
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in Ihis ciiy in Augusl, 1827, for ihe " gratuitous distribu- 
tion of Uaitarian publications of an approved character." 
It is intimately conoected with this Association, since one 
article of the constitution requires thut a depository be 
kept at some convenient place, of " such publications as 
shall be published by the American Unitarian Association, 
Ot recommended by them." From a recent statement 
made to us by the Secretary, it appears tliat there have 
been received at the depository about 5000 copies of 
tracts, Dearly all of which have been distributed. Though 
(bis Society is now in its infancy, it promises to become 
* on important agent in the diffusion of truth. 

The Boston Sunday School Society was organized in 
April, 1827. It did not, however, go into full operation 
till some time after ; and even now it deserves more en- 
ccuragemcnt than it has received. So strong is the inte- 
rest which the Executive Committee feel in the establiali- 
menl of Sunday Schools, that they will introduce a long 
extract from acommunication of the Secretary of this So- 
ciety. " Since the time of the annual meeting, in Novem- 
ber last, we have been fully convinced, that more attention 
has been given to the subject of Sunday Schools, by the 
Cnilarian commnnity, than before. Our schools have 
been more fre<]uently visited by persons from a distance, 
who have expressed a desire to become acquainled with 
our tuodea of instruction, and who have gone away, de- 
dsfing their intention to establisli schools in their own 
pvbliea. We have learned, that some new schools have 
been ptit in operation, and that eKertions are now made 
to raUblish and revive others. We are confident, thai 
gtest good is effected by these schools, und that everything 
which CM be done to place them in ihe light they de- 
•erve before the christian public, will tend l< 



number of the trienSs of such institutions, to improve Iheir 
cliaractcr, and to extend their iisefQlneaa. The mode of 
instruction in our Sunday Schools ia auch, that children 
are soon induced to attend with interest and pleasure. 
They are brought to look upon religion, not as something 
which is to diminish their pleasures and restrict them in 
their innocent enjoyments, but something which they can 
believe is designed to make them wiser, better, and hap- 
pier. Their minds are thus well and early prepared, by 
tl]e exercises of these schools, to receive the pure doclriaes 
of the gospel, with little liability of their failing into error, 
or being driven to scepticism ; and it would seem, there- " 
fore, tiiat there is no duty which Unitarians are more 
strongly called upon to perform, than that of supporting 
and advancing the cause of moral and religious instruc- 
tion for the young." 

No want has been felt, during the past year, more sen- 
sibly, than that occasioned by the small number of can- 
didates for the ministry, as on the other hand no stronger 
proof has been or can be given of the progress of Unita- 
rian sentiments, than tiie increase of churches which desire 
the preaching of this faith. New societies are springing 
n[> in every jiart of the country, and old societies are ask- 
ing for a ministry that shall vindicate the simple and 
charitable doctrines of Unitarianism. In Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts, is this remarkably appa- 
rent, and in Rhode Island also, there are encouraging 
indications. The demand for preachers greatly exceeds 
the ability of the school in Cambridge, to which the Uni- 
tarian churches almost invariably took for a supply. It 
seems necessary, that the resources of this school sliould 
be enlarged, or that some other means should be adopted, 
to satisfy the coniinually growing necessities of the com- 
munity. 
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■ pastor has been happily ordained, who will watch over' 
ihe (lock of the Lord Jesus, that have so long beeti with- 
out on earthij shepherd. In Philadelphia, the UnitariaD 
society has so increased, that the erection of a new church 
has become necessary, and has been commenced. In 
New York, a minister has been incited lo take charge of 
Ihe Second Congregational Church, whose labors, we hav 
every reason tu believe, will be abundantly prospered. In 
tilts city, also, Unitarian Christianity retains its strength. 
A new society has recently been gathered ; and the for- 
mer churches, which embrace the doctrines signitied by 
this name, were never more lirm in their adherence to 
the gicat principles of Christianity, nor more prosperous 
in tlicir condition. 

Ainoog the means by which true religion, in theory and 
pnctic«, is disseminated, few are more efficacious than 
ptriodical publications. Of these, four have within the 
lut year been commenced, which merit notice and pa- 
UODBge. The Unitarian Advocate, and the Christian 
TMcber's Manual, published in Boston — each, in its own 
department, fitted to bo vcty useful ; the Liberal Preacher, 
from Keene, (New Hampshire) particularly valuable for 
its practical character; and the Unitarian, three or four 
■ninbers of which have appeared in New York. 

The comniillce have also noticed with pleasure, during 
Ihc last year, attempts to make the English reader better 
aO|Dainted with the true character of the Scriptures. 
Tiro editions of the New Testament have bcccii issued ; 
one containing a reprint of the common version, wilhoul 
2" 
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the arbitrary division into chapters and verses ; the other 
presenting the commoa version, with those alterationa 
only which were necessary to make it conform to Gries- 
baoh's edition of the Greek text, and on amended punc- 
tuation. A new version of the book of Job has also been 
given to the public ; which, it is hoped, will be followed 
by other as successful attempts to exhibit the meaning of 
the Old Testament. These are, indeed, but the first steps 
towards what we deem a most desirable result, a new 
U'anslation of the whole Bible; but they inspire confi- 
dence that this result will ere long he reached. 

In a review of the occurrences of the past year, and in 
the present appearances of the religious world, we find, , 
therefore, nothing to discourage, something to sadden, 
but much to animate us. 

We have been called, in the providence ofGod, to mourn 
the departure of two most valued disciples of Jesus. The 
church at Washington has been deprived of its early and 
indefatigable friend,* a man who was surpassed by few 
in constancy of faith, in practical zeal, or in visible and 
growing usefulness. The interests of truth, of virtue, 
and of justice, in this commonwealth, have lost a patron,+ 
and an ornament, one who glorified his Father in Heaven 
by a modest, upright, holy life ; in whose character were 
blended power and simplicity, firmness and moderation, 
benevolence and piety ; and in whose happy death we 
were permitted to sec the triumph of a pure and devout 
faith. These servants of God have gone to their reward. 
It is our office to bow in submission. - 

* Rev. Boberl Lillle, pastor Dt the Unilarian Church in Wash- 
ington, D. C. diBd at Harrisburg. Penn. in July, 1827. 
t Hon. Samuel Howe, oi Northauiplon, diod in Boslon, January 
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Statement of the Receipts and Expenditures of the 
American Unitarian Association, from May 
29, 1827, to May 27, 1828. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance in the Treasury, May 31, 1827 - • - 884 55 

From 12 Life Subscribers - - - - 396 00 

" Annual Subscribers - - • - 510 00 

" Auxiliary Associations .... 1232 50 

« Donations - - - - - - 6 00 

" Tracts sold - - - - - 230 60 

« David Reed 160 56 

** Ladies of several Unitarian Societies in Boston, ) ,^^^ ^ 

for the support of a Domestic Missionary ) 

** Interest for Money - - - - - 66 43 

Total amount of Receipts - - $4249 53 

EXPENDITURES. 

Rev. Mr Kay, for Missionary services in Penn- ) ^^q ^q 

sylvania . - - - J 

Use of Boylston Hall for Annual Meeting, 1827 16 00 
H. W. Emerson, for preaching at Northampton, ^ 

the Rev. Mr Hall being then absent for the S 80 00 

Association - • - - S 

Rev. Mr Farr, for Missionary services in Spring • ) 50 OO 

field - - - - '5 

Sev. Dr Worcester, for a Tract • - 20 00 

N. Safi^r, for collecting Subscriptions - 10 92 

W. A. whitwell, for Missionary services in. Maine 60 00 
Postage ..... 31 

Sev. Mr Peirce, for Missionary services in the ) ^q q^ 

State of New York - - - | 

Rev. Mr Gaiinett*s expenses in forming Aux- > . g g^ 

iliary Associations - - - 5 

AdvertkiDfr .... 7 37 

PrintiDg TracU .... 1648 80 

Sthrv of the Rev. Dr Tuckerman, as a > g^^ ^^ 

Misrionary in Boston - - > 

Additional grant to him ' - 150 00 

760 00 

$2711 90 



Balance, May 27, 1828 - $1537 63 

Of tliis Balance, $1090 62 can be appropriated to the general 
objects of the Association, and $447 11 are an unexpended balance 
ol the amount subscribed for Dr Tuckerman's Mission, $400 of 
w|itch will be due to him aC the close of the next six montlM, if he 
should eonCinue his services. 

HENRY RICE, 2Vea#ur#r. 

Boiton, May 27, 1828. 




The Executive Committee would again call attention 
to the subject of auxiliary associations. They need not 
repeat what has been more than once said in regard to 
their utility. They will only add, that from the want of 
such means of communication, a. large amount of sub- 
scriptions remains uncollected, and must be lost to the 
Association. During the last year several auxiliaries 
hare been organized, and it has been seen that the form 
of constitution given with the First Annual Report, ajid 
reprinted in the appendix of the Second, admits of 
amendments. It is not possible to provide articles of 
association which shall be equally suited to the circum- 
stances of every place. The situation of subscribers, 
in relation to each other and to thtj society about them, 
will determine whether any, and what, changes are expe- 
dient. Two forms however have been prepared, one or 
the other of which, it is thought, can with slight varia- 
tion, be adapted to the circumstances of each auxiliary. 
The first contains provision not only for the payment of 
the lermsof membership, but for occasional meetings, at 
which intelligence may be communicated, plans of useful- 
ness be devised or matured, and the bonds of sympathy, 
christian affection and fraternity be more closely drawn. 
In parishes these meetings might be employed for any 
purposes of a local nature, connected with the interests 
of religion. In some instances a clause has been intro- 
duced, requiring that a public address should be deliver- 
ed at the annual meeting. This whole article (6lh) can 
be omitted, or altered, as shall seem best in each town. 
The 7th article also can be retained or not, as circum- 
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. When adopted, il authorises tlic 
directors to employ whatBTer money may be raised for this 
particulnr object, in the purchase of tracts, which can then 
be furnished to individuala at any price they may please 



mtion to the article, 
lal report from each 
would greatly pro- 



g the state of Uni 



to fix. The Committee request ; 
in which mention is made of an anr 
auxiliary. If this were observed, i 
mote one of the objects of the Aaa 
Icct and difiuae information respcctin 
tarian Clirbtianity in our country." 

In some places ercn so simple a constitution as this 
may be inconvenient. In distaul parts of the country, 
or where Unitarians, not being formed into religious so- 
cieties, ore scattered through neighboring towns, the only 
practicable object may be a supply of tracts. For this 
enct individuals will be glad to pay a small sum annually, 
by which they will secure the means of reading for them- 
eelree, and of instruction for their neiglibors, who, thougli 
they might not take any pains to inquire about Unitarian 
sentiments, would read what was lent them. To persons 
ao situated, the second form of constitution Is proposed, 
by which they will be recjuired only to subscribe and pay 
a voluntary annual assessment, 

It may not be amiss to observe, that auxiliary associa- 
ttona should provide the means of transportation for their 
tracts, as it insures a more prompt supply, and relieves 
the General .Agents from an expense, which they might 
•omeiimea, but always improperly, he compelled to incur. 




AitT. I. This Association shnll be styled the 
BociatioD auxiliary to the American Unitarian Association. 

2. Its objects shall be, in general, those of the Ameri- 
can Unitariin Association, viz. '' to clifTuse the knowledge 
and promote the interests of pure Christianity." 

3. It shall be composed of persona who comply with 
the terms of membership of the American Unitar 
sociation, that is, of persons who contribute each $30 as 
a life subscription, or pay at least $1 annually to that 
Association. 

4. The officers shall be a President, Secretary, Trea- 
surer, and Standing Committee of ,* which • 
officers shall constitute a Board of Directors, who shall 
hive the management of the concerns of this auxiliary, 
shall correspond with the Executive Committee of the 
General Association, and shall make (o thera : 
Report. 

5. It shall be the duty of the Standing Committee, to 
solicit and collect subsctiplions, and to pay them o 
the Treasurer, who shall transmit the money to the 
Treasurer of the General Association. The President 
shall preside at all meetings, and the Secretary record 
the proceedings. 

6. An annual meeting shall be held for the choice of 
officers and other necessary business, and three other 
quarterly meetings for conference on the objects of the 
Association. 

7. A Depository shall be established by the Board of 
Directors, subject to their control, at which any member 
of this Association may purchase tracts at per cent 
discount. 



. CONSTITUTION. 

Art. 1. Tbis Association shall be styled the 
Association, auxiliary to the American Unitaiian Asso- 
ciiiioD. 

•. It shall be compoaed of persons who comply with 
itieierms of membership of the American Unitarian As- 
■oeiaiion, that is, of persons who contribute each $30 aa 
i life eabsciiption, or pay at least SI annually to that 
Association. 

3. The business of this auxiliary shall be intrusted to 
•" Agent, who shall solicit and collect subscriptions, 
"iiumit the money received by him to the Treasurer of 
^ General Association, receive the tracts furnished by 
iIk Executive Committee, and distribute them to the 
mtmberB. 



Vote pused by the Executiro Committee, September 
0,1626. 

"Rtsotved, That every member of the Association h 
•"litled to one copy of every tract, published by the 
A*>ctttion during the year for which his subscription is 
f^tnd." 

Vote of the Executive Committee, Jttnuary 4, 1S26. 

" Voted, that no society be recognised as auxiliary to 
lUi Association, the terms of subscription to which are 
*t than those required in the constitution of this Asso- 



LIST OF OFFICERS, 

CHOSEN HAT 21, 1SZ8. 



I Bancroft, D. D. 



Hon. Joseph Stori, Mass. 
Hon. Joseph LyMAN, Mass. 
Hon, Charles H. Athertok, N, H. 
Hon. Stp.phf.n Longfellow, Maine, 
Henry Wiibaton, Esq. N. Y. 
Rev. Jam£S Taylor, Penn. 
Henuv Payson, Esq. Md. 
Hon. William Crancr, D. C. 
Martin L, Hurlbut, Esq. S. C 
Hon. Samuel S. Wilde, Masa. 
Hon. Samuel Hoar, Jr. Mass. 



Rev. Henry Ware, Jr. 
Rev. James Walker, 
Kev. Samuel Barrett. . 
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• Rev. Joh:^ G. Palfrey, Foreign Seentarjf. 
Rev. Ezra S. Gannett, Domestic Secretary, 
Henry Rice, Esq. Treasurer. 
All communications respecting the payraent of subscriptions or 
I Jonationsniay be made to tbo TroaaurKr, Kilby street, Boston. Ne- 
• (otJalions Tor tracts may be conducted with the General Aganls, 
Messrs Bowles k Dearborn, 72, Washington street, Boaton. AH 
other correspondence may be held nith the Secretary, Berry street 
Boston. Il is desired, that whenever an auxiliary AssociatiDQ il 
formed, the number of ils members be slated; and (hat in each 
annual report the number be also given, as othcrivise the agenU 
will not know what quantity of tracts to send for subscribers. 

* Mr Pairrcy not havieg accepted this appointment, the foreign 
(orrBBpondenco will, for the present, be conducted by Ibe "" 
. Secretaj-y. 




APPENDIX. 



coNSTrrtJTioN 



ERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 

AS AMENDED MAY 37, isas. 

1' The name of thia AssociatioD shall be The American 
C^siTiimAN Association. 

2' The objects of tills Aasocialion shall be to diffuse 
tlie tnowledge and promote the interests of pure Chria- 
tjult; throughout our country, 

S. Unitarian Christians throughout the United Stales 
shiU be invited to unite and cooperate with this Associa- 

IMHl. 

4. An annual sabscriptionof one dollar shall constitute 
> person a member so long as such subscription shall be 
fud, and a subscription of $30 shall constitute a person 
1 member for hfe. 

5. The officers sball be a President, fifteen Vice Pres- 
■denu, a Secretary for foreign correspondence who shall 
be stjled llie Foreign Secretary, a Secretary for corres- 
pondence within the United States aod for keeping the 
■words of the Association who shall be called the Do- 
neitic Secretary, a Treasurer, and three Directora. 

6. The Directors, Secretaries, and Treasurer, shall 
coutKnte the Executive CommiUee, who shall meet once 

eich month, and shall have the direction of ibe funds 
d operations of the Association. 

7. An Kunuat meeting shall be held at such time and 
place, as the Execulive Committee shall deem advisable, 

* which due notice shall be given, and at which officers 
ihall be chosen, reports be made, and any other business 
be truisBctcd wliich may come before the Associuiion. 



8. The Executive Committee shall have power to fill 
any vacaacies which may occur among the officers be- 
tween any two annual meetings. 

9. Any amendments of this Constitution shall be pro- 
posed at one annual meeting, and may be accepted at the 
next unniversary, if two thirds of the members present be 
in favor of such amendments. 



THmD QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE BOSTON 
MISSIONARY. 

" During my third quarter, which ends tomorrow, the 
services of my Lecture Room have been continued on Sun- 
day evenings, and have been well attended. I have rea- 
son to believe that these services have been productive of 
good ; and that some at least of those who have joined in 
them, have been made wiser and better, in regard to the 
things both of theii present, and their eternal peace. 

" ' The pleasant hour' of Thursday "after noon has been 
given to a course of lectures upon natural history. These 
lectures have been attended by about a hundred children, 
the greater part of whom are boys from (Oto 14 years of 
age. I have only to say of this service, that I have been 
repeatedly requested by the children who come to it, to 
give a lecture also on the ailernoons of Saturday. 

" Much of my time, for the last three months, has been 
devoted to the work of curing intemperance ; and as I 
wish to address to you a few remarks upon this subject, I 
will omit other topics in this reporL" 

[The whole of this Report is devoted to a consideration 
of the remedy to be used in cases ofconiirmGd intemper- 
ance. Dr Tuckerman thinks it should he treated as a 
physical disease, and states several cases in which he has 
successfully employed the powders prepared by Dr Cham- 
bers of New York, and by Reed &. Howard of Boston. 
Even if the effect of the medicine, to produce disgust, 
should not continue for more than three months, yet, he 
argues, that in this time much may be done to revive 
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moral principle, and give strength to resist temptation. 
He urges the propriety of committing this prescription 
to physicians and other judicious persons, rather than 
to the unskilled, who will soon cause it to fall into dis- 
credit, and come to nought. The concluding remarks, 
in which he bears his testimony to the existence of moral 
principles even in the habitual drunkard, are here re- 
printed, as they convey the opinions of one who has 
had peculiar opportunities of studying human nature.] 

'* I cannot but avail myself of this opportunity to enter 
my protest against the unchristian sentiment, which has 
of late, been too often repeated, ' let the confirmed drunk- 
ard alone. He is beyond the pale of hope. Let him 
therefore die in his drunkenness ; and let all our cares 
be directed to the salvation of those, who have been 
broQght within the influence, but who are not yet over- 
come by the wiles, of the destroyer.' — Too much, indeed, 
cannot be done to save, and to secure the young, to re- 
claim those who have but begun to go astray. But never 
let human nature be given up. God has not given up the 
drunkard, while yet he permits him to live, and to be 
within the reach of the sympathy and aid, which chris- 
tian solicitude and exertion can extend to him. And shall 
man give up his fellow sinner, however low the sinner 
may have fallen 1 So felt not that friend of sinners, whom 
we are taught to call Master and Lord. Besides, it is not 
among the least remarkable of the phenomena, which re- 
cent endeavors to cure intemperance have brought to 
oar observation, that there are moral remains in the heart 
even of the habitual drunkard, which are manifested only 
by the extension to him of christian sympathy, in the en- 
deavor to recover him. It is a very remarkable fact, 
which recent endeavors to cure the intemperate have 
developed, or at least have made known as it was not be- 
fore known, that many habitual drunkards have so strong 
a desire to be cured of their intemperate and unnatural 
thirst, that they are willing to go through any course, 
through which they may pass with safety as to life, for 
the sake of being cured. As they are seen by the casual 
observer, or as they arc 9een in their drunkenness, thev 
seem indeed to have lost every moral element of the soul. 
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But it is not so. Their misery, in a sense of their de- 
graded and debased condition, and of the sufierings which 
they bring upon those who are connected with them^ is 
often as acute as human nature can sustain ; and not hav- 
ing sufficient resolution to maintain a denial of their ap- 
petite, they fly to the intoxicating draught, that, as soon 
as possible, they may obtain a temporary relief from their 
unutterable wretchedness. Go then to this drunkard, 
when he is not under the power of the enemy of his Tir^ 
tue and his happiness, and tell him that he may be made 
thoroughly disgusted with the poison which he loves, and 
offer your services to cure him ; and you will very proba- 
bly find, — for so have I more than once found, — that he 
will weep over his own degradation ; and, with a grati- 
tude which no other boon can excite, he will submit him- 
self wholly to your directions. You will find that, unjust, 
and cruel, and insensible as he has seemed to be, he has 
yet in his heart the living principles of filial, conjugal, 
and parental affection and duty. These principles hare 
been overpowered by other, and very evil principles ; and 
they have seemed to be dead. But they are not dead. 
The man has but to be recovered from his intemperance, 
and you will find that he has still in him the elements of 
a moral nature, and that he is still capable of returning 
to God, and of finding happiness in the relations and du- 
ties of life. And has God given up this man, while yet 
we cannot know, till we have seriously tried, whether he 
may not be recovered from his intemperance ? 

Respectfully, 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. 
Boston, August 4th, 1827." 



EXTRACTS FROM THE 

FOURTH QUARTERLY OR FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE BOSTON MISSIONARY. 

'^ The experience of a year has convinced me that I was 
not mistaken in the belief, that I could find an ample 
field for missionary labor among those in the city, who 



&r« uneooDecled with any of our religious societiea. I 
vi«j|, iDdeed, in a few other families ; but it is for specilic 
purposes, which ate immediatelj' connected with th« 
great object of meliorating (he conilition of the poor, and 
of diminishing Ihe sum of pauperism, crime, and misery. 
" During the year, I have visited nearly one hundred 
sodserenty families; and my missionary visits, if i have 
counted ihcm correctly, amount to about nineteen hun- 
dred and thirty. The service of tbc Lecture Room has 
been continued, and well attended ; and an audience ap- 
parently more serious and attentive is not, 1 believe, lo 
be (bund in the city. I have reason to believe that great 
good has resulted from this service. I have also occa- 
■tonally visited the House of Conection, and the School 
for Juvenile Delinqiienls at South Boston, with a view to 
the objects uf my mission. I have brougbt a number of 
children into our schools, who otherwise would not' have 
be«n there ; and, through the kindness of a few friends, i 
have been enabled to extend great relief and comfort lo 
the sick and greatly suffering poor. Nor is it lo my 
mind the least gratifying circumstance in a review of the 
jrear which closes today, that 1 have been instrumental 
in recovering some from intemperance, who would other- 
wise, probably, have fallen its victims. In reference to 
tha part of my labors, my only regret is, that t)ie evi- 
duKw which I have furnished of what might be done b; 
the united efforts of those more skilful than myself in the 
UM of medicine, has led <□ no better restdls. I am pcr- 
fectJy satisfied that there are very many, who are every 
KHmih dying the slaves of intemperance, whom physicians 
could bring into a condition, which would make them the 
mbjeeis of moral influence, which it is in vain lo employ, 
vihilo tliey are under (he full dominion of the apjieiile 
which is destroying them. — I could easily give you ii 
Rpott, filled with atTecting narratives of the vices of 
•omc, and of the suffering of olherfl whom I visit ; and I 
ODold tell you also, I think, of one and another, whose 
pieiy, virtue, und happiness, 1 have been instrumental in 
kdvancing. But 1 um solicitous, rather, to Iny before 
yon looie atatemcnts of the nclual condition of the poor 
uwiaiJ us, by which a judgment may be formed of their 
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rightful claims, and of the duty devolving on those, whom 
God has made his stewards, and whose only happiness in 
the distinction with which they are now blessed it will at 
last be, to have been faithful J ^ 

[Tlie remainder of this Report is occupied by repre- 
sentations of the condition of the poor in cities ; of the 
contrasts which it affords to the condition of the same 
class in the country, and of the methods by which tempo- 
ral relief and moral and spiritual instruction may be con- 
veyed to them. The whole of the Report is interesting 
and valuable, but as the subject is particularly one of 
local importance, it is not thought necessary to reprint it. 
The following passages, with the latter of which the Re- 
port closes, are given, as they serve to illustrate the na- 
ture of Dr Tuckerman's duties.] 

'* There are those who are unwilling to go, and who do 
not go, into our churches in the day, who are yet very 
willing to attend upon a service in the evening. An ex- 
periment has been made, with a view to ascertain the 
utility of an evening lecture room for the poor ; and the 
success which has attended it, warrants an appeal to the 
opulent for the gift of a jiermanetU room for this purpose. It 
is now near a year ago, that a large apartment in the upper 
story of the circular building at the bottom of Portland 
street was rented, and furnished, by th« enterprise and 
benevolence of a few individuals ; and in this room many 
are gathered every Sunday evening, who would otherwise 
worship nowhere. In tliis room, also, I have delivered 
I think more than twenty lectures on natural history, to 
children who came to hear them on Thursday afternoon. 
During the latter part of this course of lectures, they 
were attended by between a hundred and fifty and a hun- 
dred and sixty young persons. Will not our opulent cit- 
izens, then, give us at least one such lecture room 1 

" There is yet much to be learned respecting the moral 
police of cities. Missionaries may do much in collecting 
facts, by which alone we can be guided to the true prin- 
ciples, by which cities may be most effectually secured 
against the evils peculiarly incidental to them. There is 
indeed much in the science of government, which is be- 
yond the reach of human legislation, or of civil oflficers ; 
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much, the obligation of which devolves on the intelligent, 
the affluent, the moral and religious part of the coinmu- 
nitj, in their capacity as private christians. Let us be 
as solicitous to understand and to practise our duties^ as 
we are to understand and to maintain our rights, and if 
poverty and crime may not be banished, their amount 
may be very greatly diminished. — I shall gratefully en- 
gage in any service, which promises to conduce to an 
end so desirable. 

Very respectfully, 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. 
Boston, Nov. 5th, 1827." 



EXTRACTS FROM THE 

FIRST SEMIANNUAL REPORT O^THE SECOND YEAR 

OF THE BOSTON ^IINISTER AT LARGE.* 

[Some parts of this Report, which have a more strictly 
local relation, are omitted. The novelty and impor- 
tance of the subject which it discusses, justify the large 
quotations here given.] 

"It was not long after I had entered upon the service in 
which 1 am employed, before I perceived that it offered 
opportunities for very various and extensive usefulness ; 
for offices, indeed, of a very humble nature, but of great 
importance to those for whom we may be called to per- 
form them. For a long time I cherished the hope, that 
when others should be found who would unite with me 
in this work, I might obtain their cooperation in my 
plans and pur|>oses ; and tiius silently, and almost without 
observation, tiiat a moral police might be established, 
t!if: beneficial influences of which, I fear not, would soon 
hue :securod for it tlie approbation, and the willing sup- 
port of the wise and ^ood among us. But as I have yet 
oijtnined no coadjutor, and as I find it to be utterly im- 
pob:<ible, while I am exiK)scd to daily calls in every part 
vi the city, to be thorough anywhere in some of the most 

* This title Dr Tuckcrniau thinks more suitable than that of 
niitffionary. 



iinporliinl objects of my oflice, I am compelled, with 
more parUcularit; and diatincUiGBS than 1 huve ;ct done, 
to bring those objects before you. I hope, by this 
means, to awaken a more active interest in the cause in 
which we are engaged; and to do something to obiaio 
fellow laborers, through whose devotion to the work 
every family of the poor in the city shall be brought under 
a pastoral care, which will gradually, but surely, do much 
to make Boston, what I believe it may be made, preemi- 
nently a christian city. 

" I have often been asked, wbat I suppose to be the 
number of famdics in the city which are without a pas- 
tor 1 Within the past eighteen months, I have indeed 
been connected only with about two hundred and fifty 
such families. But there is not a lane, nor is there hardly 
•a single yard, which I liave explored thoroughly. Bostoo, 
liowever, contains at least sixtyfive thousand inhabitants. 
Suppose the average number in the families of the city 
to bo five, and there will be thirteen thousand families. 
There are also, I think, fortyfonr places of worship. 
Giving two hundred families to each of these places of 
worship, — which will be as many as can be claimed for 
them, — there will be eight thousand and eight hundred 
families which are connected with our religious socie- 
ties; and four thousand two hundred, which will be left 
without a ministry. But suppose that there are only 
three thousand families, or fifteen thousand individuals in 
our city, who, by various circumstances, are shut out 
from the influences of our public religious institutions. 
I would ask, should they not he provided with a ministry, 
by which the blessings of our religion, as far as shall be 
practicable, may be extended to them T I feel strongly 
upon this subject. Let the iutereats, und the claims of 
this ministry be understood, and I think they cannot bo 
disregarded. 

" I am inclined to believe that there is not a city in 
Cbrisleudom, in which the public instilulions of our re- 
ligion are more generally regarded, or in which their 
salutary influence is more widely felt, than in Boston. 
But it is incidental to the very nature of a city, that it 
should collect within itself very great numbera of those. 



who are dependent Tor ibeir daily bread upon their daily 
labors. From various, and, moEt of theni, obrioits, 
causes, there always has been, and there will be, a very 
Jar&e number in cities who ace very poor ; who will feel, 
as It is not felt, because it is not so manifest, in the couo' 
try, how wide is the distinction of their condition from 
tbal of the rich ; and who either cannot, from feebleness, 
or sickness, or the want of suitable apparel, unite with us 
in worship in our cliuichea ; or from pride, or the influ- 
ence of passims and habits not more commendable, mil 
not join with us in our public religious exercises, The 
<]U«MKH) then arises, and it is a very solemn one, what 
ue our duties in regard to the moral, the spiritual wants, 
of this very lai^e class of our fellow beings around us T 
Ifwe have the means, to a very great extent at least, 
of meeting and supplying these wants ; of rescuing 
many, who are very near to us, on our right hand, and 
on our letl, from the degradation, and misery, and ruin 
of rin ; of sending to very many, who otherwise will not 
have them, the regenerating instruclinns and excitements, 
tlic supports and consolations of our religion; I would 
aak, is our worship, or are our offerings to God in our 
charches what they should be, while we are there blessing 
bim Ibr that dispensation of his grace and truth which he 
baa given to us by his Son, which, however, we are our- 
sdrcs withholding from multitudes, who can receive 
iham only through our chrisiian sympathy and benevo- 
loom ? To my mind, it is as plainly the wilt of God, 
tint itiere should be a permanent ministry for the 
poor of cities, — a distinct ministry for tho special 
porpOM of the poor, — as it is that we, who are not poor, 
slioalil inoel together to worship him. There must be a 
ammftrjf at largtfor tkt poor of cities ; and the number 
la ht mployttt in Ihii miniitrj/ must be determined by the 
WMmhers in a dty, wkich cannot bt brought under thepas- 
t»mt e&arge of the ministers of its churches. Bear with 
nw, while I offer, in as few words as I can, the char- 
aclar of Ibe service for which this ministry is required. 
" I will ask you, then, to suppose the city to he divided 
isto iturtsrs ; and that, in one of these quarters, a minis- 
ler Bl largo has entered upon the duties of his office. He 
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is, of course, to become acquainted with every family in 
it, which is not regularly visited by some minister of a 
church ; and he is to feel that each of these families is 
committed to his pastoral charge. His first object is, 
their religious instruction, in order to their eternal salva- 
tion. Here permit me to remark, that the hope of res- 
cuing a fellow creature from sin and misery is never to be 
given up, while God shall continue to spare him. The 
most depraved and debased being in society, who has ap- 
parently cast oil' all fear alike of God and c',- man, is to be 
an object of strong compassion and interest. Nor is the 
repeated failure of endeavors for his recovery to justify 
discouragement. I have seen cases of apparent total 
depravity, a more intimate acquaintance with which has 
brought to my knowledge some spring of feeling, or of 
desire in the soul, which, with God's blessing on the labor 
of cleansing it from its defilements, has sent forth the 
sweet waters of virtue and peace. I have even seen him, 
who was habitually profane and intemperate, a most 
wicked and cruel child, husband, and father, and early 
broken down, and apparently brought near the grave, 
by his irregular and abandoned life, restored to health 
by the means by which he was restored to virtue; re* 
stored to his mother, his wife, and his children, to whom 
he had been lost, as far as respects all that is interesting 
and happy in these relations; and, by penitence and 
prayer, as I believe, recovered to God, and to the hopes 
of the life to come. Let the minister at Kirge then feel, 
that, in every family in his department, which is unpro- 
vided with a christian pastor and teacher, and which will 
accept his services, he is to be a pastor and a teacher. 
In taking upon himself this charge, it should be a primary 
object with him, to bring as many as is possible of them 
into a connexion with the religious societies of the city. 
And happy will it be, if he can go forth among them for 
this object, without any of the spirit of sectar ism. Strong- 
ly as I am attached to what I think to be the great doc- 
trines of Christianity, — and they are the life spring of my 
soul — I do not hesitate, when I find a decided preference 
for a church of other sentiments than those which I re- 
ceive, to recommend a connexion with that church, to all 
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wbo express this preference, as a very important meana 
of tbeti; iinpt»venient and happiness. I find my own 
views of OUT religion, indeed, to be very acceptable among 
tjie intelligent and eerious of ihe poor. But I feel that 
a great good has been obtained, by every instance in 
wbicJi a family is linked with almost any of our re- 
ligious Bocielies. — But the work will be a slow one, 
of thun enlarging the number of worshippers in our 
churches. Nor is it to be doubted, after all that can 
be dnne for this purpose, whether there will be etill 
ft verr lar^e number, whom it will be found impracticable 
to bnng into this connexion. That these families may 
be btoi^ht in any degree under the influences of our 
religion, and be made in any measure the suhjeuts of its 
nnewing and sanctifying power, it must be sent to them 
by men who are peculiarly devoted to their instruction ; 
who will liecome intimately acquainted with the character 
oT tbeir minds, and with their moral wania; by men, I 
will even add, who decidedly prefer this to any other ser- 
*iee, and wbo will feel it to be their privilege to live, 
UmI spend, and he spent for their christian improvement. 
Thv minister at large of a section of the city should 
eoasecrate lo the poor of that section his strength, and his 
Qlo. Nor do 1 doubt whether he will find in it enough of 
iraonnce, and rice, and suffering, to task all his facul- 
OM, indlo re<]uire all hia time. Let him, from day to 
d«j, and if he have strength for it, from morning till 
light of every day, be passing from house to house. Lei 
him nrako his presence welcome, hy the affectionate in- 
locft whtcli lie feels, and manifesls, for the welfare 
and ha|ipinesa of those whom he visits. He may 
•adeed, in many cases, feel strong doubts of the nse- 
of hie labors. Bui he will also see precious 
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pBTcnts in the education and the care of their children. 
Id one of my former reports, I suggested the expediencjr 
of appointing a superintendent of the children, who are 
living in idleness and vice in our streets, But, upon a 
better acquaintance than I then had with the extent of 
the difficultiea and the wants of poor parents, and of the 
fat happier operation of moral, than of civil influence, 
all their domestic concerns, I should now wish that this 
service might devolve exclusively upon the miniaters of 
the poor. A resort can be had to the civil authority, 
when all moral means shall have proved ineffectual. In 
this department of their duties, I believe that ministers 
atlarge, if they shall be judicious and practical men, inaj 
do much for the prevention of pauperism, crime, and 
misery ; much in the work of accomplishing a great tem- 
poral, as well as a great spiritual salvation. It should be 
an aim of the minister at large to know all the children 
in every family of the district in which he makes hia 
pastoral visits. The children will also know him, as the 
friend, and religious teacher of their parents ; and his m- 
fluence, in this character, will be felt. He will also have 
the power, and it will be known that he has it, and that, 
if it be necessary, he will use it, to bring the child, wbo 
will neither yield to command nor to persuasion, under 
an authority to which he must submit. The difficulties 
are neither few nor small, which will sometimes arise ii 
the discharge of this part of a minister's duly. But it 
compensations will also be great, if he shall assuage, and 
even heal the anguish of many a parent's heart ; and shall 
save, as I believe that he may, many children, not only 
from ignorance, but from moral death. 

In the third, and last department of the duties of a 
minister at large, I would include all those acts and ofBces, 
by which he may relieve the poor in their immediate, 
and most pressing necessities ; or aid them in the im- 
provement of their temporal condition. Here, I am 
aware, that an objection may arise in the minds of some, 
who may otherwise view with favor the cause which I am 
pleading. The charity of a minister, it may be said, and 
has been said, will lead to pretensions of piety, and to 
base hypocrisy, as a means of supplying the wants of those, 



who, if they were but iruly vinuous, might support them - 
selrea and their familiea by their own industry. And 
full irell, iodeed, do I know how manifold are the 
evils of an indiscriminate charity. But is a niinistGr less 
able than are others to detect the pretensions of hypocrisy ? 
I appeal to common sense, whether an experienced giver, 
if in other respects his judgment may be trusted, will 
not probably be the best giver ; and whether any one can 
h!t*e better advantages Ibr a knowledge of the actual cha- 
racters, capabilities and necessities of the poor, than one, 
who, allowing him to be an opdinarily sensible and prac- 
tical man, ia constantly risiting in their families, hearing 
their reports of one another, and is never willingly absent 
from any longer than ten days ot a fortnight. It is known 
U many of the poor whom I visit, that I act as the almoner 
of some of my friends. But it is quite as well known to 
them, that I will not, in any way, minister to (heir vices. 
I muM, indeed, in this office, either impoverish myself, or 
luve ray Poor's Purse supplied by others ; for I cannot 
itail/, and from morning till night, be passing from one to 
Knottier of the abodes of sickness and want, and witness 
distress which it would be cruel not to endeavor to relieve, 
and proy with, and for these suffering families, and leave 
with them nothing but my advice, and exhortations, and 
prayers. I cannot say to virtuous and industrious widows, 
wboflc whole earnings of the week will barely pay tlieir 
rent, and who sometimes cannot obtain the employment 
b)^ which they may earn a shilling, but who yet hare chil- 
dren that look to them for bread ; or to the aged poor ; 
or to the feeble and sick poor, who ate but partially cot- 
tT«d from the cold, and who are without fuel and wtlh- 
oai food, " he ye warmed, and fed, and clothed," while I 

K've them none of those things ihat are needful for the 
>dj. I am ready, as far as it may be done, to maintain, 
• nd 10 act upon, the principle, " if a man will not work, 
■either shall he eat." But if he cannot work, or cannot 
obtain employmenl. — and strange as it may seem to some, 
ihb is B vory poasiblo case, — nor eat, except he obtain 
llw bread of charily, shall it be withholden 1 There ate 
c«M» loo, requiring indeed grcnt caution, in which, how- 
ever, we must not lenvc the nnoffending family of a base 



man to suffer without mitigatiun all the tniserieB, to which 
his vices may expose them. I would therefoie propoaot 
thai the minister at large be the almoDer of those v' 
cannot themselves visit the poor ; auti that he shall always 
hold himself accountable for the disbursements of his 
Poor's Purse, lo those who shall coutrihuCe to the aupplj 
of it. He who has not a judgment and caution, that ca& 
be trusted in this work, is not qualified for the office of a 
minister to the poor. — But it is not aione by almsgivingj 
that he is to seek the immediate and the temporal good 
of those lo whom he ministers. He is to be to the poor, 
emphatically, and in all things, a christian friend. And 
innumerablQ are the cases, in which his advice and pet- 
aonal assistance may do much to save them from de- 
pendence on charily. 1 need not descend to examples. 
It is enough on this topic to say, that whatever may be 
the circumstances in which the poor may want the direc- 
tion, or the encouragement, which a christian friend can 
supply, in this exigence I would have them feel, that they 
may find this friend in the minister who visits in their 

" To the benefactors of my Poor's Purse, I render my 
hearty and best thanks. They have done much to glad- 
den me in my work, as well as to bless the poor; and they 
have been instruments of relieving a great amount of want 
and auffering. I have kept, as I believe, an accurate ac- 
count of my receipts and expenditures for the poor, ftom 
the beginning of my service as a minister at large; and 
my books are open for the examination of any one, by 
whom any money has been committed to my charge. 

" In the several departments of the service of a city 
minister at large, (o which I have called your attention, I 
have wished and endeavored lo do my duty. Within the 
last six months, I have made a few more than thirteen 
hundred visits. Am I asked, what have been the results 
of these pastoral visits 7 I answer, that of very many of 
them I have nothing to say, but that tbey were intended 
for good. 1 do not doubt, however, in the greater part e 
of these cases, whether some good was done. The good 
accomplished ia not always to be determined by the good 
which is to be seen. It is very possible, and by no means 
improbable, that some may thus have been awakened, 



conriaced of ain, and brought lo humiliation before God, 
and to better endeavors tbaa they had ever before made 
(or cJtfistian virtue, of whom no report can be made, till 
Ibe day in wliich the secrets of all hearts shall be reveal- 
ed. Nor is it improbable that aome may thus have been 
encouraged and strengthened, and carried on in the way 
lo life eternal, of whose greatest trials, and conflicts, and 
conquests, we may have but little knowledge till we and 
tbej shall see the end of our failh, in our tinal salvation. 
I have, however, the happiness to know, that there are 
those to whom (his ministry has been, and is, a greai 
and most essential blessing. There are those to whom 
il has brought a great improvement of their condition, 
even as regards their means of self support and of comfort 
in this world ; and (bete are those whom it has brought 
10 % greater contentment with their condition, even where 
that condition, with respect to immediate want and suf- 
feringi is essentially unchanged. There are cases, too, 
ID which improvement of character, and an advancement 
of the l>est happiness, are most obvious and unquestiona- 
ble. There are some, — not many, indeed, but there are 
»ome, — who are now industrious, and temperate, and are 
Comlbrtably supporting their families, and who know by 
ttieir own experience how great are the blessings of do- 
nieslie union, and order, and peace, with whom it has 
been a solemn question within tlic year past, whether 
Ibeir families must not be broken up ! But without re- 
ferring to these oases, it should be enough lo know, that, 
by this ministry, the light, and consolations, and encon- 
ngements of our religion are carried to many, whoother- 
lise would not have received them; that the gos|)el is 
Ihu* preached to those in the midst of us, to whom other- 
WIM it would not have been preached ; and that the seed 
iithti4 sown, which it may be hoped will spring up lo 
netlasting life. The influence of pastoral visits among 
1i» poor may be, and is lo a great exieni, of a most salu- 
tary character, even where no great and striking changes 
ve produced by them. And in the cases in which such 
changes are made, I am quite sura that they who are the 
nbjcctB of them would not be benetiled by a publication 
of them to the world ; tfacee are private concerns, and, 
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however such narratives might be relished by those who 
have an appetite for this kind of excitement, I cannot 
bring them into my reports. 

^' The service of the Lecture Room has been continued ; 
and has, I think, been very useful. The room is well 
filled by a very attentive, and apparently a very serious 
audience. A subscription has lately been taken, the 
interest of which, as a fund, is to be appropriated to the 
rent of a lecture room, and its incidental expenses. We 
greatly need a more convenient place for this service 
than we now have ; but there is no small difficulty in 
procuring one. 

'^ I hope you will not think that I overrate the importance 
of this ministry. I would not ask for it more than it de- 
serves. But so strong is my own impression of its useful- 
ness, that, if I view it only as an expedient of political 
economy, I think its claims to be as unequivocal, as are 
those of any prudential measure that can be proposed. 
But when I think of it in its infinitely higher relations 
and objects, --that is, as a means of bringing many, who 
are otherwise in a condition but little better than that of 
outcasts, within the circle of christian influences, and of 
strengthening them in christian principles, and of doing 
what may be done to prepare them for the Christianas 
final blessedness, — it seems to me, that no service will 
give a better compensation for the sacrifices that are re- 
quired to maintain it ; ' and that no one who is alive to 
christian obligations, and who is able to aid in its main- 
tenance, can view it with indi^erence, or withhold from 
it his support. 

Very respectfully, 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, 

Boston, May 5th, 1838." 
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DIVINITY SCHOOL AT CAMBRIDGE. 

Thk importance of this iostitution, and the interest 
ttkeo in its prosperity, recommend the following statement 
to the attention of Unitarian Christians. 

Extract from a Utter of one of the Directors, 

" There are some facts connected with the history and 
present state of this school, which may be interesting to 
jou, as they evince strikingly the progress correct prin- 
ciples are making. The Board of Directors under the 
new constitution, came into office in 1824, at which time 
the school consisted of but thirteen members : there was 
also a large number of candidates resident at Cambridge, 
and it was not uncommon for ten or twelve of them to 
be unemployed for a succession of Sundays. The num- 
ber of students has been gradually increasing, and now 
imounts to twentysix ; and the number of candidates, 
meanwhile, has been reduced to ten, all of whom are 
constantly employed, without being able to meet more 
tban half the applications that are made for preachers. 
To supply this deficiency of regular candidates, the Fac- 
ulty have been constrained to allow the members of the 
senior class to preach occasionally, and some of them al- 
most constantly. During the last four years, thirtyfive 
young gentlemen who were, or had been, connected with 
the school, have been settled in the ministry. Several 
very pressing invitations from the South and West, for 
Unitarian preaching, the Faculty have been under the 
necessity of postponing indefinitely ; and it is well under- 
stood, that if the number of our candidates were treble or 
quadruple what it is, they might all be constantly and 
usefully employed. 

" These facts are an amusing commentary on the reports 
industriously propagated of late, respecting the declining 
fortunes of Unitarianism. They show, indeed, that the 
increase of ministers has not kept pace with the increase 
of churches holding our views ; but this is an inconveni- 
ence which from its own nature is likely soon to be re- 
moved, the demand creating the supply. That this may 
be hastened, it is of unspeakable importance that all our 
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churches, and (he opulent and libecat amongEt us, should 
direct their attention towards this Eeminaty, and take 
care to provide it with the neceaaary meane and facilities 
of a compltite theological education. As the school in- 
creases, new foundations for scholarships are imperioasly 
rei|uired ; an additional professor is wanted, and the want 
is felt more and more every day ; and the library also 
neeils to be enlarged. In default of a suffiuieut number 
of scholarships, annual aubscriptiouB of lOtior 150 dollars 
each have been promised and collected iu several socie- 
ties ; aud we hope this example will be imitated wherever 
there is the abdily. 

" We also hope that serious and gifted younff men of 
liberal sentiments, throughout the country, will be led in 
the providence of God lo embrace a profession which 
opens before them so bright and encouraging a prospect 
of usefulness. By the rules and regulations of the school 
a collegiate education is not made a prerequisite to ad< 
missiou; but oidy that the applicant has qualihed himaeir ' 
to enter immediately on the appropriate studies of his 

The following additional particulars are copied from n. 
paper that has been submitted to the public by the Di- 

"Divinity Hall, the public building of the School, was 
finished and dedicated in August 1836. ll is placed 
in a pleasant and retired spot at alitUe distance from the 
buildings of the University. It contains a Library, a 
Chapel, and rooms for the accommodation of fortytwo stit- 
deuts, each of whom occupies a separate apartment. The 
arrangenient of the building is on a novel plan, and lias 
given great satisfaction for its conveniences, while ita re- 
tirement from the University and the village, and ita keep- 
ing near each oilier those who areengaged in similar pur- 
Buils, are calculated to have a most favorable influence on 
the habits and manners of the young men- At the aame 
time, its vicinity to the University is such, that they may 
enjoy to the fullest extent the great advantages resulting 
from its extensive Library, ftoin the public lectures of its 
professors, and from habitual intercourse with nien of en- 
larged minds and literary attainments. Some charitable 



foundalioiis in the College for this object, together with 
a poiliou of the income of the theological funds and cod- 
tritiuitons from societies and individuals, give means of 
aSbidiag pecutiiary aid to such aiudents as require it. 

" The iostruciion in the School is given by the Hollis 
Professw of Divinity, the Dester Professor of Sacred Lit- 
er4lure, the Hancock Professor of Hebrew, and a Teacher 
of iho German language. There is an annual examina- 
lion of all the classes in April by the Faculty, in presence 
oftbe Directors, and a public exhibition in July. The 
School is also visited at times by a committee of the 
Directors, who have a constant general oversight of its 
a&irs. 

" During the three years which complete the regular 
course uf instruction, it is intended, as far as possible, to 
accuRiptiiih the following objects, the means for eJTecting 
which are not* provided. 

'' I. To make the student acquainted with the Hebrew 
I«iiguage, so as to enable hira to read the Old Testament 
criUcally, and to give him a general knowledge of the 
literaty history of its several books ; of the arguments for 
and Against their getmineness and auihenlicily ; of the facts 
and principles relating to the criticism of their text ; and 
of the various sources of their illustration, especially those 
to be found in tbe best commentators. During this course 
of instruction, particular attention is given to what is most 
ranarlnble in the contents of the ditferent books. 

" H. To aH'ord such instruction in the German language 
z» will enable the student to make whatever proficiency 
m i( lie may desire, so as to have always at command this 
unpoTtani key to biblical learning. 

"III. Tuenable the student to obtain just views of the 
meuiiiig and purpose of the several books of the New 
TMUninni ; to which end they are all studied critically, 
fton one to three chapters being made tbe subject of each 
•Mrciae. The principlesof the interpretation oflanguage 
am uaght in connexion : and likewise the facts and priii' 
ciplu TcJnting to the criticism of the text of the New 
Teatament. 

" IV. To afford instruction in the doctrines and evidooces 
of naUurat leligioD ; in the evidences of revealed religion ; 
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in christian theology ; in the nature and history of chriak 
tian institutions, ecclesiastical powers, rights, and duties, 
and the relations and duties of the pastoral office. 

**V. To give readiness in extempore speaking, by ex- 
tempore discussions, held one evening in each week by 
the whole School in presence of one of the Faculty ; and 
also by a discourse delivered extempore each week by 
one of the students. 

" VI. To afford instruction in the composition and de- 
livery of sermons, and the proper mode of conducting 
public worship ; two evenings in each week being set 
apart for this purpose, when sermons are delivered, and 
public worship offered by the students of the two older 
classes in rotation, in the presence of the School, and of 
the Faculty ; the members of the Faculty remarking upon 
the performances. 

*' Though no provision is made for distinct and system- 
atic instruction in Ecclesiastical History and the Pastoral 
Care, both these subjects receive much attention from 
the present officers, so tiiat the School cannot be said to 
suffer materially from the deficiency. Hopes are enter- 
tained that some effectual steps will be taken towards a 
complete supply of these departments. 

*' In concluding this brief statement, we earnestly recom- 
mend this institution to the favor, the patronage, and the 
prayers of our brethren. We will not allow ourselves to 
doubt that those, wiio perceive the immense consequence 
of such a seminary to the interests of truth and religion, 
and how much its best influences must depend on its be- 
ing put in possession of the best and most extensive means, 
will readily and cheerfully contribute to supply the defi- 
ciencies we have pointed out, and render still more effica- 
cious the means which it now enjoys. It ought to be a 
favorite object with our religious community ; for, as far 
as human judgment can discern, it is only the favor of 
man and the blessing of God on this School, which can 
secure to our churches the services of enlightened and 
liberal advocates of the uncorrupt and simple gospel." 



THE CHRtSTIAN DEKOMINATION- 
Ihtbhest must have been excited, by the perusal of 
Mr Thomas' Jouiual, publisbed in the appendix of the last 
jesra Report, and curiosity has probably been awakened, 
Id know more of the Christian denomiuation, of which 
Mr Thomas spoke so fret^ueully, in terms of uniform re- 
tpecC The rapid growth of this body renders it worthy 
of notice ; their disavowal of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
their adheiencc to the Scriptures as the rule of thuir 
6itb. and^ their zeal for chriatinn liberty recommend 
them particularlyiolhesympathy of Unitarians. The most 
mlsfuctory account of this denomination that has been 
published, was given in the Christian Examiner, about 
lyear since, in a lellor to the Corresponding Secretary of 
the General Baptist Assembly of England, from Elder 
Simon Clough, who was appointed one of a committee of 
correspondence by the '* United Slates General Chris'- 
tiin Conference." By those who have not seen this 
lener, the following extracts will be read with interest. 
—The dale of the letter is January 30, IS27 ; since that 
lime the sect has increased. 

• • a ■•The rise and progress of the Christian dRnomi- 
D*tioa, have been attended with many peculi;ir character- 
iities. As I have already intimated, no indiviilual is re- 
Ugniseil as the founder of a new sect, as has formerly 
been tJie case among other denominations of Christians. 
Uinj individuals in dilTerent parts of the United Slates, 
about (he same lime, became dissatisfied with that secla- 
riio gpiril, which seems to be the ruling and governing 
principle of most of the christian sects of the present 
daj, and liki^wise with the principles upon which they 
tcted aa religious bodies. It appeared to us that ail the 
ruiwiB sects had greatly dejiartL'd from the simpHdly 
tint it in Christ, atiil from that spirit of love and union, 
which our blessed I^rd had ho earneally and frequently 
inculcated ujion all his disciples in every age, and which 
couftituie the VHry essence of Christianity ; that they, 
moreover, by introducing force instead of choire as a 
principle of action in religious bodies, had violated the 
rigbta of conscience, invaded the prerogatives of the 



King of Heaven, and divided and scattered the flock of 
Christ. Under these circumstances many indiridualH, ' 
becoming dissatislied with the m'lfements of sectarian 
bodies, withdrew from different sectarian denomioalions, 
and formed iheinaclvea into independent churches on the 
principles of christian liberty. In New Englaad we first 
separated froio the Calviriistic Baptists. As soon as it 
was understood that a separation had actually taken place, 
and a uew denomin.-ition been iastiluled on liberal princi- 
ples, a number of large churches of the Cakinistic Bap- 
tists, declared themselves independent of the Baptist As- 
sociation, and united with the new party. Many new 
churches were constituted in a very short time. 

" The topics on which we dwelt most in our preaching, 
werB the excellency and sufficiency of the scriptures as 
a rule of faith and practice. We insisted upon the rights 
of private judgment, which no man had power to alien- 
ate, and denied that any man or body of men whatever 
had any right to impose his or their sentiments upon an- 
other. We insisted upon the absolute necessity of per- 
sonal religion, of holiness of heart and purity of life ; and 
that sinful and wicked men must become holy and pure 
by a change of heart and conduct, before they could be 
regarded as the proper subjects of the kingdom of heaven. 
We maintained that our churches were established np- 
on those broad and liberal principles inculcated in the 
New Testament; that they were open to the reception of 
all sincere and devoted Christians ; that we laid more stress 
upon the virtue of the character, than upon a speculative 
belief in this or that doctrine. We asserted that the 
principles upon which we acted were peculiarly favorable 
to the formation of a deep and thorough piety, as they , 
threw open the heart to expansive benevolence and incul- 
cated christian charity, and that these were the only prin- 
ciples upon which all Christians could be cemented to- 
gether in union and brotherly love. These topics with 
their connexions and dependencies, were dwelt upon with . 
interest and zeal in our public discourses; and as 
preached altogether extempore, the effect produced \ 
similar to that of the preaching of the celebrated Whit-J 
field, Wesley, and their associates, at the commencemenl 



of Methodism. These principles we liisseniinated, not so 
mucb bj our wrilings as by our personal labors. And as 
all ministers travelled more or leas, and many devoted the 
whole of their time to travelling and preaching t/te word 
of (he kiagdmn, there was a rapid diffusion of our senli- 
nieais through the country, and an astonishing increase of 
out niimbera. The Lord has been with us and multiplied 
iis,4dJ spread us orer the face of the new world. 
'' Aluut the same time we comnieDced our operations in 

■ England, others enlisted in the same cause in the 
JMrn Hod Western Slates, at that time wholly unknown 
kh other. In the Soulliem Stales ihey separated 
iipally from the Methodists, and in the Western from 
Presbyterians. These bodies, however, shortly be- 
ciue acquainted with each other, and have long since been 
considered as forming one extensive denomination of 
Cbiisiians, and hare cooperated together in promoting the 
pnernl cause uf truth and piety. 

" From the rapid increase of our numbers and extent 
of the body, it was soon found necessary, in order to 
^inuin It friendly intercourse, to cultivate mutual friend- 
loip, and to bring into active operation the mutual cncr- 
!>M of the whole body in support and promotion of the 
Sraeral cttuse, to form associations of churches and inin- 
Wcrs, called by us Conferences. These conforences, 
liOwerer, have no prerogative over the independency of 
the churches. Each church is considered an indepen- 
deoi body, possessed of supreme authority to regulate and 
EOTcrn its internal alfairs. The plan which has been 
idopted in forming conferences is the following ; that the 
Qtniiters and churches, which are represented by dele- 
gation, form themselven into one conference, or more, 
umay he convenient in each State. Hence the origin 
of what we call State Conferences, and all these were to 
form one by delegation, denominated the Utiilcd States 
Qei»«TaJ Christian Conference ; this Conference to meet 
uoAcnas shall bo deemed expedient. It has always 
net every year since its formation, save in one instance. 
No delegate, however, has as yet inet with us from the 
We«t«rn Sl&tcs. It is expected that they will he rcpre- 
Kaiad Kt the silting of the next Conference, Wo have 
U UMUDt, thioiigl) the medium uf our pcriodtcnl 'wcnV;.? , 
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of the following number of confereoces, wliich have 
b«cn foimed in the different States. One in the Sl»te of 
Maine ; one in New Hampshi.e ; one in Vermont onei; 
in Madsachuaelts ; one in Eiliode Island and Conneclcat i 
two in New York and New Jersey ; one in Pen na ylvnia ; 
one in Virginia; one in North Carolina; three in Kel^• 
tncky ; one in Tennessee; one in Alabama; four ia 
Ohio; ope in Indiana; one in Illinois ; one in Missouri ; 
and one other which has recently been formed in one of 
the Western States. Ii would be difficult to determine 
correctly the extent of our numbers. In Irwking over 
the minutes of the several conferences, I perceive they 
give an aggregate of about live hundred ministers. The 
number of churches belonging to several of the confer- 
ences is not given ; but the whole number is generally 
estimated to be from seven hundred to a thousand. Tiw 
most probable estimate gives fifty thousand communicants, 
and about two hundred thousand, including the congre* 
gationa who wail upon our ministry, who have embraced 
the principles and doctrine inculcated in the Christian da- 



is granted, when the Chris- 
o organize societies, there 
was a great diveraitj of sentimenta and opinions among 
us; for some were educated Baptists, some McthodiatB, 
and others Presbyterians, each party bringing along witb^ 
ihcoi the prejudices of education. In New EngUndi- 
as we separated from the Calvinistic Baptista, a few of 
the Jirst churches were established upon the principles of 
close communion ; but this was soon abandoned as un- 
scriptural. In the Western Stales, as they separated froiti' 
the Presbyterians, they were at first PeJobaptistSj but in 
a few years they all became Baptists and were baptized. 
At first we were all nominally Trinitarians, having beea 
educated in that doctrine. The doctrine, however, was 
soon canvassed, brought to the lest of revelation, and. 
universally rejected as unscnptural and antichristian, 
with all its concomitant doctrines. From these few re- 
marks it will be readily seen that we were united al first 
only in the great principles of christian liberty, taking 
the scriptures of truth as oar only rule of faith and prac- 
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Vice, with a firm determination to go where this lamp to 
our feet atid light to our path should lead us. Having 
shaken off the trammels of human formularies, and freed 
ourselves of the frowns of a disaffected hierarchy, we 
were now prepared to read the scriptures with a mind 
free from bias and prejudice. — By searching the divine 
record and explaining it in a connected sense, we 
^ery shortly arrived at about the same conclusions 
M it respects the true doctrine of the gospel ; so that 
M present there is quite a uniformity of sentiment 
wnong us. We understand the true doctrine of the 
gospel to be included in the following short sum- 
mary ; — I. That there is one living and true God, the 
Father almighty, who is unoriginated, independent, and 
eternal, the creator and supporter of all worlds ; and that 
this God is one spiritual intelligence, one infinite mind, 
ever the same, never varying. 2. That this God is the 
moralgovernorof the world, the absolute source of all the 
Uessiiigs of nature, providence and grace, in whose infi- 
nite vi'isdoni, goodness, mercy, benevolence, and love 
have originated all the moral dispensations to man. 3. 
That all men in every age, country, and grade of society 
*tn aiid come short of the glory of God, consequently fall 
under the curse of the law. 4. That Jesus of Nazareth 
'9 the son of God, the promised Messiah, and Saviour of 
the world ; the Mediator between God and men, by whom 
Cod has revealed his will to mankind, and by whose death 
•fid resurrection the new covenant has been confirmed and 
'itified, by whose instrumentality God is still carrying on 
kis benevolent purposes towards the human family, who 
ibo is appointed of God to raise the dead and judge the 
Vorld at the last day. 5. That the Holy Spirit is the 
|)owcr and energy of God ; that holy influence of God by 
those agency in the use of means the wicked are regen- 
erated, converted, and recovered to a virtuous and holy 
life, sanctified and made meet for the inheritance of the 
taints in light ; and that by the same Spirit the saints in 
the use of means are comforted, strengthened, and led in 
the path of duty. 6. The death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. 7. The free forgiveness of sins on the ground of 
the rich unpurchased mercy of God, which has been re- 
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Tealed in Christ and confirmed by his death, bo that this 
mercy and forgireneBs comes to us through the labors, sof- 
ferings, and blood of our blessed Lord. 8. The necessity 
of repentance towards God. -9. Faith towards our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 10. The absolute necessity of holiness of 
heart and rectitude of life, to enjoy the favor and appro- 
balionofGod. )l. The doctrine of a future stele oflm- 
morialiiy. 12. The doctrine of a rigliteoua retribution, 
when God will render to every man according to the 
deeds done in Ihc body, 

" All these great and important truths we fully beliere 
are taught in the New Testament, and we all agree that 
they include the first principles of Christiauily. In some 
Emaller points there is a difference of opinion among ub. 
Some believe in the personal preexistence of our Lord, 
and others reject that doctrine ; all believe in the doctrinfe 
of his roiraculoua conception. Some believe the suffer- 
ing of the finally impenitent will terminate in their ntter 
desiruciion ; the great majority consider the scripturds 
leave Ihem in a suffering condition; none profess the 
doctrine of Knal restitution to holiness and happiness.—^ 
It will be seen by this short statement of our faith, that 
we are strictly Unitarian in our sentiments. We, how- 
ever, choose to be known by the name of ChriHttan, to 
the exclusion of all other names not found in the scrijv 
tures, this being the most significant appellation of the 
followers of Christ, and, agreeably to our views, gives 
by divine appointment. — Like all other new denomina- 
tions, we have had to encounter much powerful opposi- 
tion, endure many hard struggles, and bear the burden 
and heat of the day; in the midst of a complication df 
reproaches from older and more popular seels, our labors 
have been abundant, and our exeilions univearied ; wo 
have fought the good fight of faith, and hope to lay bold 
on eternal life." 

In one of the periodicals supported by the Christiana, 
some further details are given respecting iheir origin. 

"According to Guiry's Historyof Episcopacy, a large' 
number of ministers and brethren in North Carolina and 
Virginia, seceded from the Episcopal Methodists, and de- 
clared themselves Christians only, as early as ) 788, taking 
aX the same time the New Testament, as their only written 
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rule of faith and practice. [At this time, however, they were 
probably Trinitarians.] At about the beginning of the 
present century, a similar secession took place in the 
Northwestern States, from the Presbyterians, led on by El- 
der Barton W. Stone and others, in which section the cause 
of christian liberty has advanced more extensively than 
in any other section of our country. Elder Abner Jones 
was the first to espouse the cause in New England, [about 
thirty years ago,] and for some time knew of no other 
preacher who would unite with him on the principles 
which he adopted. In 1801 a church was gathered in 
Lyndon, Vermont; in 1802 another church was formed 
in Vermont, and one in New Hampshire ; and in the spring 
of 1803 one in Portsmouth, N. H. About this time the 
order took a rapid spread." 

The Christian Connexion are not united by any creed 
or rules, or by subjection to any leader or body of leaders. 
On many points great variety of opinion seems to be en- 
tertained among them. The U. S. General Conference 
is invested with no authority, and receives delegates from 
a part only of the churches or state conferences. At pres- 
ent it seems to include within its limits only New England 
and New York. The Christians of the Southern States 
appear to have no such bond of union. Nor are those of 
the Western States connected by any system of coopera- 
tion. Whether the denomination will prefer to remain 
without any greater organization, or will resolve themselves 
into two Conferences, one on the east, and the other on 
the west of the Allegany mountains, or will be divided 
into three, one for the northeastern, one for the southern, 
and one for the western section of the United States, it 
would be vain to conjecture. Their numbers are every 
year increasing, and their present state is perhaps favora- 
ble to their enlargement. They have four or five peri- 
odicals, two of which are particularly important ; The 
Go8|>el Luminary, printed at New York, and edited by 
Elders Millard and Clough, with the countenance of the 
General Christian Conference; and The Christian Mes- 
senger, published at Georgetown, (Ken.) by Elder Stone, 
which may be considered the organ of the western Chris- 
tiaus. There are churches of this connexion in Canada. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION- 

It may aiTord pleasure to be presented with some ex- 
tracts, in relation to the state and prospects of Unitarian- 
ism in England, and in other countries of Europe. No- 
thing more will be attempted than a notice of some inte- 
resting facts. It will be remembered, that without any 
previous concert or knowledge of each other's intentions, 
the American Unitarian Association was organized May 
25, and the British and foreign Unitarian Association 
May 26, l!?25. The similarity of their objects is as re* 
markable as the coincidence in time. The following ex- 
tracts from the Rules of the latter Association will show 
how nearly these objects correspond. 

" 1 . The Association is formed for the promotion of the 
principles of Unitarian Christianity at home and abroad 
— the support of its worship — the diffusion of biblical,th0- 
ological, and literary knowledge on topics connected with 
it— and the maintenance of the civil rights and interests of 
its professors. 

2. It shall be denominated *' The British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association." 

3. It shall consist of District Associations communica-^ 
ting with the central body and sending representatives 
thereto — of Congregations or Fellowship Funds commuui- 
catincr in like manner — of individual Subscribers — and of 
Honorary Members. 

4. The Association shall pursue its general objects in 
such mode and under such divisions as shall from time to 
time appear most advisable and shall be directed at its 
General Meetin^js. 

5. Until otherwise resolved, the following shall be con« 
sidered as the leading divisions of its objects : — 

I. The promotion of Unitarian worship in Great Britain, 
by assisting poor congregations, and sending out or 
giving assistance to Missionary Preachers. 

II. The publication and distribution of books and 
tracts, controversial and practical, — principally in 8^ 
cheap and popular form. 



DL Tlie pursuit of the two last-meutioned objects (u 
opportunity and the means of the Association may 
a0bf(l)in foreign countries, and the mainieuance, in 
the mi^antime, of correapou deuce tind general coop- 

IV, Tbe protection and extension of llie civil rights of 
Uaitarians." 

Eilract of a letter from Jolm Bowrin^, Esq. Secretary 
of the Foreign Department of ilie Brit, and For. Uni- 
■arian Association, dated August 18, J827. 

"In expressing a desire that our communications with 
tUf tiBDsatlaotic brethren may in future be far more frc- 
peni iban they hare hitherto been, I not only convey 
ibe wishes of our Committee, but of the Unitarian public 
U Urge. It will be to us a subject of much cungratula- 
IJQn if we are able to combine our plans with yours for 
tbe furtheraace of christian truth, to cooperate in estab- 
liihing links of a mightier chain of exertion, and hy that 
unioa w-hJc)i is strength and success, be enabled to direct 
iiDccre and virtuous iuquiry to those principles of faith 
IDJ practice, which we consider as eminently represent- 
ioB llie doctrines of the gospel. — You will share our sat- 
iaJtciion at tiic now prosperous prospects in British India. 
—We have lately been directing our bitcntion to the state 
nT Unitarian ism among our Hungarian brethren. Some 
of tlieir late inifuiiies have respected your churches, and 
in the situation tif religious matters in the United States 
ihey hare expressed considerable interest. I am given 
lo understojiij llie director at Klausenburg, (Kolusvar in 
HoRgaria,) John Kormuizi von Nagy-Ajtn is a. man of 
Inming and of Burupean cultivation. — In France, reli- 
gious inijuiry seems slowly but undoubtedly awakening; 
lod to that iiidiiference to everything that bore the 
wiag of |>oleuiics, great curiosity as to the distinction 
'' ' istian sects, has now succeeded." 




Great inleresl has 
tiaii world, by tlie change of faith in the republic 
Geneva. Distinguished in ihu history of ilie reformation, 
the seat of Calvin 'e power, and the citadel of his doctrines, 
Geneva was regarded with some feeling of veneration; 
and when it was aiiuuunced, and yet more when it waa 
ascertained, that the pulpits of Geneva were occupied by 
Unitarian preachers, aod the churches were filled by 
Unitarian congregations, regret, alarm, and indignation 
were expressed. Recently much has been said in thii 
country, the aim of which has been lo convict the Gen&. 
ran Unitarians of an illiberal and persecuting spirit. It 
would not be a matter of surprise, if the circumstances in 
which they have been placed by the conduct of their 
enemies, should have led lo the adoption of mcasares, 
the propriety of which may he deemed questionable. As, 
however, misrepresentation has not been avoided, and 
few may have the means of ascertaining the truth, a brief 
notice of facts connected with the progress uf Unilarian- 
ism in Geneva, may not be unacceptable. The betievera 
in the doctrine cannot he indifferent to the circumstances 
that have attended the profcssionof their faith in this cele- 
brated city. — The subjoined narrative is drawn from an ■ 
article furaished to the Christian Examiner by a gentle- f 
man, wbopassi^d some time in Geneva, and possessed the 1 
moat favorable opportunities of an acquaintance with it» I 
history and present slate. 

The 6r3t manifestation of a dissent from the faith oF^ 
Cdvin, was exhibited in the early part of the last century, ' 
when the I ule was repealed, which required candidate! 
for ordination to subscribe to the Helvetic Confession, 
and the Decrees of the Synod of Dort. Before ihe mitf- 
dle of that century, the election of a Unitarian to ths 1 
theological professorship was the precursor of a general '|i 
reception of Unitarian sentiments. In 1763, the cate- -1 
chisno of Calvin was superseded in the schools by another, J 
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■nibstKQthllr the same with that which has been pnlilished 
in this cuuDtry, under the name of the Geneva Catechism. 
lu I8U5, a new translation of the Bible was printeiJ, un- 
der the direction of the paaiors and profeasors. In 1307, 
A reformed liturgy was introduced. In 1616, a conlro- ' 
versy arose, which has been the occasion of painful trial 
U> Uie Genevan church. That its character may be an- 
deisiood, some knowledge of the religious celablishmenl 
of Genet-a ia necessary. This " is esaenlially what Cal- 
*m left it. The tweiityseven pastors of the canton, four- 
t«eti or whom are attached to the churches in the city, 
c«oaiiluie what is called the Venerable Company. This 
bod J has the immadinie direciioii of religious worship and 
tiiBtmeiion. The Company, willi certain laymen, called 
ADCJ<;nls, and a delegation of the Council of State, 
foim liie Cotiaistory, in which body chiefly resides the 
powc;r of tlie government in relation to ecclesiastical con- 
«:orns. The pustotH are proposed by the Venerable Com- 
%)mny, aiid appointed by the Council of State." The con- 
Krorersy which broke out in i8l6, soon assumed a doc- 
Vrin&l and personal character. The Company of Pastors, 
thinkiDg it Iheir duly to exclude a contention of this na- 
Vare from the ftulpits, passed, in tS17, a regulation, re- 
•(Utring of theological students and candidates, and shortly 
after o( the pastors and the ministers, that they should 
«ioid, in their discourses, discussiuns on the manner in 
which the divine nature is united to the person of Jeiiua 
Christ ; on ori^nai sin ; on the operation of grace, or eF- 
fectnal calling; nnd on predestination. This regulation 
excited complaint, and produced a schism, which wai 
promoted by foreigners, and is not yet healed. The most 
aolcd D^iponi-nl of the company of pastors is M. Malan, 
»h(f, Ixrini; forbidden to preach in the pulpits of the es- 
taUiiilnnctit, for his refusal to submit to the regulation of 
1^17, acknowledged his fault, and was restored; but 
coolionng to violate hia engagement, he was again de- 
prlfcdnf the uaeof the pulpils of Geneva, without, how- 
nvr. bcitij^ degraded from his office. He then erected a 
iHpiil IB luii )[aiden, from which, for hve years, ho d<- 



claimed againat the pastors. His conduct towards tbs 
eetablislied clergy aod church waa such, that at len^li 
it was thought poper to suspend hiin from ihe office of ki 
minister, and deprive liim of the ecclesiastical character. 
This was done, not ou account of his opinions, but in 
coiiHeijuence of the irregular and mischievous cc 
which he pursued. 

" We are not aware that any event of importance, is 
Ihie connexion, has ^ince occurred. In the winter o£ 
1825-2C, of twenlyseven pastors of the churches of the 
canton, two or three, al nioal, were understood to hold 
the errors of Calvin. The effect o( the controversy liad 
been, to establish and extend libera.1 views among the 
people. All of Calrinism that waa paipafale to the view, 
was concentred in a small congregation, meeting under 
the ministry of M, Malan, at the Church of the Tcstimtv- 
ny, a rude chapei, erected with funds, more than half of 
which were raised in Great Britain, and about one sixth 
in Geneva. The cKcitenient which brought him into 
notice, has been passing away, and with it, his labors 
hare ceased to attract general attention." 

The English Monthly Repository of September, 1827, 
contains a letter from Rev. S. Wood, who in the preced- 
ing autumn had visited Geneva. Among other Btate* 
men ts, it furnishes the following. " The candidates for 
holy orders arc only requiied to profess their belief in 
Bible, and not in any particular creed ; and iudeed there 
is, among the Protestants of Geneva, (and of some other 
of the principal towns of Switzerland,) an increasing di^ 
position, to refer simply to the words of scripture for tho 
terms of belief, to avoid all sectarian names, and to adopt 
ouly the appellation of Evangeliques R^form^s. The 
term Protestant they consider as belonging only to those 
who protested against the errors of Popery, in the time 
of Luther. They prefer tho term Reforme, and they 
complain that the English have spoiled the term e\ 
gelical, its simple and proper meaning being, 'those 
who profess to found their belief on the gospel.' 
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is JQ this sense that they adopt it for themselves. The 
pastors are attached rather to a parish than a pulpit; 
there are two pastors for each of the four city parishes, 
tad one for each of the churches in the suburbs.'' 

Geneva is distinguislied by its literary, its charitable, 
ind its religious institutions. The means of education 
are enjoyed by all classes. Instruction is provided alike 
Id the elementary branches, and in the higher studies of 
professional life. The divinity school is well attended. 
The religious instruction of the young has received great 
attention in this, as well as in some of the other cantons 
of Switzerland. These circumstances are all favorable 
to the cause of liberal Christianity. The edition of the 
Kble published in ISO*), being out of print, a committee 
of the pastors are employed in preparing another^ in 
which the translation will be carefully revised. 

The following remarks are introduced, that the correc- 
ticn of a rnisstntement which has been circulated in this 
country, may also be extended. 

" Attempts at division, similar to those which were be- 
guu at Geneva, have since been prosecuted in other can- 
tons of the confederacy. They have not always elsewhere 
net with the same indulgence. Two years ago, the go- 
Teinnicnt of the orthodox Canton dc Vaud, ^ consi(icring 
that some enthusiastic persons are endeavoring to intro- 
duce and extend a new religious sect,' which they do not 
define, published a law, prohibiting all meetings of parti- 
iins of this sect, and all attempts to make proselytes to it, 
under severe penalties of tine, imprisonment, and banish- 
ncnt, accord incr to the aggravation of the offence. We 
feel the more called u()on to refer to this, because an er- 
roneous opinion concerning the theological character of 
the persons who have thus committed themselves, has 
gone abroad. We have reason to know, that even as far 
as India, the false statement has been sent, that it is the 
friends of rational Christianity who are responsible for 
this iniquity. The fact is, that, on the point of the Tri- 
nity, at least, the church and the government of the Pays 
de Vaud are decidedly and bigotedly orthodox, and have 
been heretofore not a little busy in exciting odium on thit 
account against Geneva.'* 
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UNITARIANS IN TRANSYLVANIA. 

An interesting letter, copied from the English Unita- 
rian Fund Register, was published in the Christian Elx- 
aminer, in the year 1825. In this letter an account is 
given of the Unitarian churches in Transylvania, whichy 
being written by the professor of theology at Klausenburg, 
is entitled to credence. It appears that these Unitarians 
knew as little of their brethren in England, as was known 
by the latter of them. As it is hoped a correspondence 
may be opened between this country and Transylvania, a 
sketch of the intelligence conveyed by this letter may 
with propriety be inserted here. 

Francis David was the first preacher of the Unitarian 
faith in Transylvania, and tradition asserts that about 
the year 1540 the inhabitants of Clausen burg, the metro* 
polls, having previously passed from the Catholic religion 
to the Lutheran, embraced the Unitarian faith. But tlie 
history of the transactions as far as the year 1564 is very 
imperfect. In this year Francis David, by the mandate 
of King John II. became the First Unitarian Superinten- 
dent. This man, in connexion with George Blandrata, 
the second leader of the Unitarians, procured, in 1568^ 
the establishment of the Unitarian religion by law. In 
1578, an unfortunate dissension arose, respecting the pro- 
priety of addressing prayer to Jesus Christ, which was ter- 
minated after the choice of a successor to Francis David 
in the office of Superintendent. When the principality 
of Transylvania passed under the protection of Austria, in 
1686, it was provided by treaty, that the Emperor should 
* take care that the four religions in Transylvania, and in 
the parts of Hunorary annexed, (viz : the Roman Catho- 
lic, the Reformed Evangelical, the Lutheran or Augustan, 
and the Unitarian,) shall not be disturbed there by any 
means, at any time, or under any pretext ; and that he 
should not attempt to occupy any of their churches, 
schools, income, or possessions.' Notwithstanding this, 
the Unitarians in Transylvania were deprived, chiefly 
by popular commotions, of their literary and religious 
resources, and their affairs were reduced almost to extrem- 
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ity. At sdbseqaent periods they recovered the enjoyment 
of their rights, and by Articles passed in a Convention 
beld in 1701, equal access is opened to the Unitarians, 
with the citizens of the other received religions, to all 
offices. 

The rites of the Unitarians, in Transylvania, are few 
ttd simple. They practice infant baptism. The faith- 
fiil tsseroble twice a day in the churches, to unite in 
pwise and prayer. On the Lord's day, they hear two 
KriDOQs preached. At Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, 
vm! 00 St Michael's day, they partake of the Lord's sup- 
pw. The form of church government is as follows : The 
Synod governs the churches, adhering to the Unitarian 
toh, 123 in number,* divided into eight dioceses, by as 
Binj elders or archdeacons, nnder the presidency of a 
loperintendent (who is elected by the Synodal Assembly, 
<D<i confirmed in his office by the reigning prince,) and two 
chief curators, appointed from among the laity, by means of 
^ Consistory consisting of the principal members of the 
Unitarian community, both ecclesiastical and secular. 
Kev. John Kormotzi has filled the office of superintendent, 
Qiee the year 1811. The college at Clausenburg, at 
which the pastors of churches and preachers are educated, 
ii Bopplied by four professors and seven teachers, who 
give instruction in Theology, the Hebrew, Greek, and 
German languages, Logic and Moral Philosophy, the His- 
tory of Literature, History with Geography and Chrono- 
logy, Mathematics, and Natural History. The Unitarians 
btve also two academies, one in the town of Keresztur, 
md another in the town of Thorenburg. Some students 
resort to the University at Vienna. 

The latest intelligence from Transylvania is found in 
the Second Annual Report of the British and Foreign 
Vnitarian Association, and is as follows : 

'* Your Committee have been able to obtain some in- 
teresting information respecting the present situation of 
Ibe churches in Transylvania, where the number of pro- 
ftning Unitarians amounts to nearly 50,000 persons. 

* It !■ flUted in the Monthly Kepository of April, 1S27, that «< tb« 
•mbcr of bead churchot which they occupy is one hundred and 
ton, and there are fiftyfour branch churches, or chav<i^>*' 



The superintending authority is vested in the Preeiies of 
the general Synod. They have a college al Klauscnburg 
with about three hundred students, and two preparatory 
Bchools at Thorenburg ant) Kere^ztur. 

'' Your Committee! have had the satisfaction of receiv- 
ing a letter, dated in March last, Trom David Molnos, , 
Rector and Profeiisor of the Unitarian college at Klausen- 
burg in Transylvania. The writer, on the behalf of him- . 
self and his brethren, acknowledges having received with 
the liveliest pleasure, a present of boriks and some of the 
Association Reports, which had been sent uut to them by 
the Count de Bethlen, a young Hungarian nobleman, of 
a TJnilaiian faindy, though hioiscira Catholic ; who some 
time ago visited this coutilry. He expresses the peculiar 
gratification with which they learnt from the Reports that 
Unitarian ism, which they had considered as almost whollj 
confined to Transylvania, was making elsewhere Euch i. 
rapid progress, and the hopes tliey felt encouraged to 
cherish of its future success, ftom the activity, the learn- 
ing, and the prudence of its English advocates. He ao^ 
ticila more detailed informalion on particular points. 
' What,' he asks, ' ia the mode of educating and aup- 
porling ministers in your churches? What ia youreccle- , 
siastical discipline ? Do the Americans receive tninieteri 
from yon 1 ' He then stales, that as tlie friendly inter- 
course which had for three generations been carried oa 
between ihem and the Unitarians of Prussia, had been 
discontinued; and as he thinks it would be easier to 
communicate with them from England than from Trao- 
aylvania, (probably from political causes,) he is very 
desirous to ascertain what is their present state. In 
conclusion he observes, that if any one from this country 
should visit Transylvania, he would he a eery acceptable 
guest ; and he expresses his earnest wish that some one 
from them should visit England ; hut of this he enlertaiiH 
no immediate hope. 'A kuowledge of the Hungarian 
language would,' he says, ' enable u stranger to con- 
verse generally with every one. With Latin he might 
converse with the learned ; with German he might speak 
with many ; and with French with some of the female 



DNITARUN MISSION IN INDIA. 

V** following letter is inserted in this appendiK, as 
ill* tile wish of tiie Executive Committee to communi- 
**** important intelligence respecting (he progress of 
Uutariet) Christianity, and the means which are adopted 
n tbtB end. 
^tieSeerttary of the Amer. Unit. Assoc. 

£oilon, June, 1828. 

Hi Dear Sir : — I am very desirous to call the atten- 
W of the American Unitarian Aseociation to the cause 
oTChrislianity in India. I am aware that this Assuciation 
4iei Dot comprehend in its design, the support of any 
heip\ mission ; and 1 do not ask its aid, as an association, 
lOIhe support of this cause. But, if you will allow me 
lo append this letter lo the Report which you are ahout 
■opuUisli. I shall be thus enabled, lu a few words, to 
bring the claims of this cause before those who will read 
four Report; and, t cannot but hope, shall awaken their 
' iniereBt in it, and perhaps do something to secure their 
co^raiion for its maintenance. 

It ia not known as extensively as it should be, thai gik 
or M*en years ago a committee was formed in Calcutta, 
of European and native gentlemen, which has been stead- 
I ily employed in calling the allcnlion of the christian pub- 
I lie in India, England, and America, to the very important 
rabject of a Unitarian mission to India. Ramroohun 
Roy, the first natiro convert to Unitarian Christianity in 
' that country, the most distinguished native of Asia Tot 
. ntnius ind ieoroing, and a nian as distinguished among 
hit countrymen for his integrity and purity, as he is for 
' hit viknous and admirable acquirements, has been- an in- 
j alnitneul in providence of bringing a considerable [lum- 
ber of his countrymen to an entire rejection of idolatry, 
nd to a beliofin the simple unity of God. This great 
tad good man, with two other Hindoo gentlemen, are 
members of the Calcutta Unitarian Committee. Without 
kmiMionary, and against many and great embarrBsBmeots, 
I thii oommittee for a long time maintained their union, 
and continued iheir exertions in preparation for the sup- 






t of regular worship. This state of things liBTing 
in made known to us, in 1835 an asaocialion w&s 
formed in Boston, for the support of a Unitarian missiona- 
ry in Bengal ; and Rev. Wra. Adnm, weli Itnown among ua 
by a pievioua cttrreBpondence of some years, was elected 
for that service. This association agreed lo transmit lo 
him, fur ten successive years, $6U0 annually ; it being tin- 
derstood that the British and Foreign Unitarian Associar 
tion would also contribute S600 annually ; and that a like 
sum would be raised and appropriated for the same pur- 
pose among the Unitarians of Ciilcutta. At that time, 
however, Mr Adam did not feel himself to be at liberty 
to accept this ajipoinlment. But in May, 1827, he en- 
tered upon the duties of this office ; and has now, for 
more than a year, been engaged in those duties. The 
aasociation which was formed in this city for the support 
of this mission, is pledged for six hundred dollars annu- 
ally fir ten years from tile dale of its commencement. 
About half the sum required to meet this engagement is 
now poB.HSBsed by the association, deducting what has al- 
ready been sent to India in fulfilmentof this engagement. 
Will American Unitarians, then, withhold iheir patronage 
from this cause 1 Shall the small number that compose 
this association be obliged to redeem their pledge, unaided 
by the muhitude of their brethren T 

It will not be uninteresting to know, that on the 30th 
of January last, "the Calcutta Unitarian Committee" 
was merged in " the British Indian Unitarian AsBoda- 
tion," which was formed for the purpose of aiding tha" 
cause of truth and piety in any part of Iniiia, to which 
their encouragement and cooperation can be extended- 
Mr Adam is the secretary of this association, which is 
composed, as was the Calcutta Committee, of European 
and native gentlemen. This association, which is indee^ 
the above named committee acting under a new constitu- 
tion, now regularly meets for worship on Sunday ; and the 
service is as well attended, as is that in the congregations 
which usually assemble in Calcutta. It is to be undei- 
fltood, however, that in the dissenting congregations in 
that city, except on extraordinary occasions, not more. 
GO persons are gathered for worship. When 
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^lierefore Mr Adam tells us, that the congregation to 
^^bich he preaches, among whom are Rammohun Roy, 
%is 80D, and several of his native friends, varies from 60 
mo 80, I think it must be felt that we have good ground 
!Rr encouragement. There is, too, a spirit of inquiry 
-mbroad in India ; and several have avowed themselves to 
'he Unitarians, since Mr Adam has renewed his mission- 
ary labors, who were formerly Trinitarians. And besides 
Ills regular Sunday services to this congregation, in the 
middle of October last Mr Adam began a course of famil- 
iar lectures, on the first principles of religion, to a small 
congregation of natives, varying from 12 to 16 ; but all 
of them respectable and intelligent, and giving their vol- 
untary attendance at a fixed hour on a slated day. I 
beseech Unitarians to bring these facts distinctly before 
their minds ; and then to ask themselves, '^ has this mis- 
sion no claims upon my sympathy, my prayers, and my 
€ffi>rtSy for its support ? " When shall we feel, as we 
ought to feel, that a favor from God, equally as a favor 
from man, implies an obligation ; that the gift of christian 
light and hope to ourselves, involves the responsibility, as 
we have opportunity, to extend these greatest of blessings ; 
and that, where God in his providence has most distinctly 
pointed to the way for the extension of the gospel, we are 
^thfully to follow the leadings of his providence ? Ad- 
roit the doctrine of a moral providence, and I know not 
the intimation of its purpose, which is more unequivocal 
than this. May God send it home to the heart of every 
one, under whose eye this letter shall chance to fall ! 

Mr Adam wants a coadjutor, and he ought to have one. 
I am authorized to say, that if one qualified for the ser- 
vice, and who is willing to connect the charge of a school 
with his missionary services, will go to Calcutta, and give 
his heart to the work of advancing there the cause of 
christian truth and righteousness, he shall have Rammo- 
hun Roy's Anglo Hindoo school, from which he will re- 
ceive a salary of $75 a month. This school contains 
from 60 to 80 Hindoo boys, who are educated in English 
learning. Should one offer himself for this service, who 
shall be thought to be well fitted for it, is there no benev- 
olent individual among us, who, of the abundance with 
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which God has blessed him, will make op the amount of 
the salary which should be given to a missionary 1 Or, 
are there none who will form therasehes into an associa- 
tion for this purpose 1 

I wish to take as small a space as is possible in your 
Report, and will therefore, at present, say no more upon 
this subject, gladly as I would press it upon attention by 
all the considerations which enforce its demands upon my 
own mind. If you can gratify me by giving two or three 
of your pages for this letter, you will very much oblige, 

my dear sir, your friend and* brother, 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, 

Corresponding Secretary of the Boston Society for the 
Promotion of Christianity in India, 



NOTICE. 

It was the intention of the Executive Committee to 
give, in this Appendix, large extracts from the Journals 
of their missionaries, and from letters received by the 
Secretary. But upon examination for this purpose it 
has been found that they contain details, which, though 
interesting and useful to the Committee, it might not be 
proper to publish without the consent of the writers. It 
has been determined, therefore, that instead of printing 
any portion of the correspondence in connexion with 
the Annual Report, such extracts as may with propriety 
be published shall be given in the Christian Examiner, 
and the editor of that work having offered the use of his 
columns, the future numbers will contain extracts of this 
kind. 



LIFE-MEMBERS. 



The following Clergymen have been made Life«mem- 
hers of the American Unitarian Association, by the do- 
nation of thirty dollars or more, from members 'of their 
societies, principally from ladies. The names are 
arranged according to the order of time in which they 
were received by the Treasurer. 
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Rey. John Banlett, Marblehead. 
** Henry Ware, jr. Boston. 
" John G. Palfrey, Boston. 
** Alexander Young, jr. Boston. 
" Alvan Lamson, Dedham. 
" William Ware, New York, N. Y. 
" John Brazer, Salem. 
" Francis Parkman, Boston. 
'' Samuel Barrett, Boston. 

Henry Colman, Salem. 

Luther Hamilton, Taunton. 
** William E. Channing, D. D. Boston. 
** Ezra S. Gannett, Boston. 
" William H. Furness, Philadelphia, Penn. 
" James Walker, Charlestown. 
*• Henry Edes, D. D. Providence, R. I. 
*' AaroD Bancroft, D. D. Worcester. 
*' John Pierpont, Boston. 
" *Robert Little, Washington, D. C. 
** James Kendall, D. D. Plymouth. 
** Charles Brooks, Hingham. 
** Joseph Richardson, Hingham. 
" Joseph Field, Weston. 
'* Ichabod Nichols, D. D. Portland, Maine. 
** Thomas R. Sullivan, Keene, N. H. 
•' Nathan Parker, D. D. Portsmouth, N. H. 
" Thomas B. Gannett, Cambridge. 
** Charles Robinson, Groton. 

Bailey Loring, Andover. 

George G. Ingersol, Burlington, Vt. 
** Francis W. P. Greenwood, Boston. 
** Samuel Ripley, Waltham. 
** Bernard Whitman, Waltham. 
*♦ Charles C. Sewall, Danvers. 
" Charles Briggs, Lexington. 
** George Ripley, Boston. 

James Flint, D. D. Salem. 

John P. B. Storer, Walpole, N. H. 

Moses Howe, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Scth Alden, Marlborough. 
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LIST OF 

ASSOCIATIONS AUXILIARY 

TO THE 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 

MAY 27, 1828. 

In forming auxiliary associations, the mode of organi- 
zation has been determined by the peculiar circumstances 
of each place. In some instances a full board of officers 
has been elected, and in others an agent only has been ap- 
pointed. The returns to the Secretary have also been 
irregular, sometimes giving imperfect lists of the officers 
chosen. It is desirable that greater uniformity should 
in future be observed, and that one or other of the Con- 
stitutions given in pages 22 and 23, should be adopted. 
It is also desired that an annual report be made from 
each auxiliary, presenting a statement of its operations, 
and such remarks as may be deemed proper in relation 
to the objects of the Association. These reports may be 
transmitted by private conveyance, or by mail, to the 
Domestic Secretary. The auxiliaries in the following 
list are arranged according to the order in which they 
were formed or recognised. 

Hingham, Mass. 1st Parish; Solomon Lincoln, jr. Sec'y. 
Trenton, N. Y. ; Rev. Isaac B. Pierce, Secretary. 
Springfield, Mass. ; Rev. W. B. O. Peabody, Secretary. 
Northampton, Mass. ; Hon. Joseph Lyman, Chairman of 

Committee of Correspondence. 
Deerfield, Mass. ; Elijah Williams, Esq. Secretary. 
Greenfield, Mass. ; Rev. Winthrop Bailey, Chairman of 

Committee. 
Federal Street Society, Boston, Mass. ; Mr Joshua P. 

Blanchard, Secretary. 
Hingham, Mass. ; Second and Third Parishes, Rev. 

Charles Brooks, Secretary. 
Marlborough, Mass. ; Rev. Seth Alden, Secretary. 
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^^v-elfth Congregational Church, Boston ; Mr Lewis G. 

I^ray, Secretary, 
^«^r York, N. Y. ; Rev. William Ware, Correspondent. 
Philadelphia, Penn. ; Rev. William H. Furness, Sec'y. 
^orthborough, Mass. ; Rev. Joseph Allen, Chairman of 

the Board of Directors, 
^^nnebunk, or York County, Maine ; Daniel Sewall, 

•Elsq. Secretary. 
•Worcester, Mass. ; Rev. Alonzo Hill, Chairman of 

Standing Committee. 
"c>i-tsniouth, N. H. ; Dr Charles A. Cheever, Secretary. 
^^Ocord, N. H. ; William Kent, Esq. Secretary. 
^^^xridgewock and Somerset County, Maine ; Rev. Sam- 

^^el Brimblecom, Correspondent. 
•^ Weston, S. C. ; Unitarian Book Society, Rev. Samuel 

Oilman, Correspondent. 
^^^iw South Society, Boston ; Rev. Alexander Young, jr. 

Secretary, 
^^idthara, Mass. ; Rev. Bernard Whitman, Secretary. 
^^^dham, Mass. ; Rev. Alvan Lamson, Secretary. 
*^-^xington, Mass. ; Mr John Mulliken, jr. Secretary. 
Cambridge, Mass. ; Mr William H. Odiorne, Secretary. 

"ledford, Mass. ; Abner Bartlett, Esq. Secretary. 

Danvers, Mass. ; Mr Oliver C. Felton, Secretary. 

Cummington, Mass. ; Mr Cyrus Ford, Agent. 

Chesterfield, Mass. ; Mr Oliver Edwards, jr. Agent. 

VVilliamsburgh, Mass.*^ Mr Isaac Gere, Agent. 

Belchertown, Mass. ; Mr Mason Shaw, Agent. 

Greenwich, Mass. ; Laban Marcy, Esq. Secretary. 

Hallowell, Maine ; Mr Joseph Burton, Secretary. 

Second Church, Boston ; Mr George Merrill, Secretary. 

Porchase Street Society, Boston ; Thomas Denny, Esq. 
Secretary. 

Leicester, Mass. ; Mr John Richardson, Chairman of Ex- 
ecoUre Committee. 
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LIST OF TRACTS 

PRinrTED FOR THS 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

MAY 27, 1828. 

First Series. 12mo. 

Price. 

No. 1. **Tho Faith once delivered to the Saints." cts. 4 
" 2. " One Hundred Scriptural Arguments for the 

Unitarian Faith." - - - - - 2 

*' 3. *'On Human Depravity." By Rev. E. Q. 

Sewall. ------ 5 

*' 4. " Omniscience the Attribute of the Father 

only." By Rev. Dr Hutton, of England. - 5 

5. ** On Religious Phraseology." - - - 5 

6. *' A Letter on the Principles of the Missionary 
Enterprise." By Rev. Dr Tuckerman. - 5 

** 7. *' The Unitarian's Answer." - - - 6 

'* 8. " A Discourse on the Evidences of Revealed 

Religion." By Rev. Dr Channing. - - 5 
9. *' Causes of the Progress of Liberal Chris- 
tianity in New England." - - - 3 
10. " Remarks on a Popular Error respecting the 

Lord's Supper." By Rev. Mr Greenwood. 2 

*' II. *' Unitarianism Vindicated against the charge 

of not going far enough." - - - 4 

*^ Ix!. "A Dialogue on Providence, Faith, and 

Prayer." 4 

** 13. ** A Discourse on being Born Again." By 

Mrs Barbauld. 2 

" 14. '' On Experimental Religion." - - - 4 

** 15. " The Doctrine of Pronouns applied to 
Christ's Testimony of Himself" By 
Rev. Dr Worcester. - - - - 5 
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Price. 

No . 16. " On Some Corraptions of Scripture." - cts. 5 
J 7. "On Tests of True Religion." .... 4 
IS. '' On the Evidence necessary to establish the 
Doctrine of the Trinity." By Rev. S. 

C. Thacher. 3 

** 19. " The Apostle Paul a Unitarian." - - 5 

• 

Sjecoitd Series. 18mo. 
Ko. 1. *< Objections to Unitarian Christianity consid- 
ered." 2 

'* 2. " A Serious and Friendly Address to every one 
who is halting between two opinions, and 
is willing to have his doubts, fears, and 
suspicions removed." - - - - 2 

These tracts may be obtained at the General Deposi- 
tory, 50 Washington Street, Boston, and of the fol- 
lowing 

AGENTS. 

BOWLES & DEARBORN, 60 Washington Stkket, Boston, 
GENERAL AGENTS AND PUBLISH BRS. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

James R. BafTum, Salem. 

John Stacy, Concord. 

David Andrews, Hingham. 

Allen Danforth, Plymouth. 

Henry G. Thacher, Yarmouth. 

Cephas Clapp, Northampton. 

Goorge Copeland, Brewster. 

William Howe, New Bedford. 

Alphcus Richardson, Grotoii. 

Joseph Davis, jr. Northborough. 

Rev. Seth Alden, MarllK>rough. 
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H. & G. Carter, 


Lancaster. 


Rev. T. F. Rogers, 


Bernardston. 


Otis Bailey, 


Chelmsford. 


Thomas Billings, 


Lowell. 


Caleb Gill, jr. 


Hingham. 


Daniel Brewer, 


Taunton. 


Samuel A. Turner, Esq. 


Scituate. 


Joseph B. Harrington, 


Water town. 


Rev, W. Bailey, 


Greenfield. 


Oliver Edwards, jr. 


Chesterfield. 


Charles Onion, P. M. 


Medfield. 


Jared Pratt, 


Wareham. 


Rev. E. B. Hall, 


Northampton. 


Rev. A. Hill, 


Worcester. 


MAINE. 


Glazier & Co. 


Hallowell. 


Ethan Earle, 


Brunswick. 


P. & E. T. Morrill, 


Belfast. 


Pearson &, Little, 


Portland. 


Robinson & Wyatt, 


do. 


J. K. Reuiich, 


Kennebunk. 


Harlow Spaulding, 


Augusta. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Jacob B. Moore, 


Concord. 


John W. Foster, 


Portsmouth. 


John Prentiss, 


Keene. 


Samuel C. Stevens, 


Dover. 


Stephen Abbot, 


Wilton. 


Rev. N. Gage, 


Nashua Village. 


James F. Shores, 


Portsmouth. 



CONNECTICUT. 

Henry Channing, Esq. New London* 
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RHODE ISLAND. 
George Dana, Providence. 

NEW YORK. 

Elder David Millard, West Bromfield. 

Charles S. Francis, New York. 
David Felt, do. 
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THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY 

X^As celebrated in Boston on the evening of Tuesday, 
Ah of May, 1829. The Association was called to order 
^^ the President, in the Berry street Vestry, at half-past 6 
^ ^ock. The records of the last annual meeting were 
J^^ by the Domestic Secretary, who also presented the 
'^ ^asurer's Report. This report contained an abridged 
^^^tement of the receipts and expenditures during the 
^^t year, and is now published, a more full exhibition of 
^1^ accounts, certified to be correct by the auditors, hay- 
^tig been placed on the files of the Executive Committee. 
The Officers for the ensuing year were then elected, the 
Vice Presidents after nomination from the Chair, the 
other officers by ballot ; after which the Association ad- 
journed to the Congregational Church in Federal street. 
The meeting was opened with Prayer by Rev. Dr Rip- 
ley of Concord. The Annual Report of the Executive 
Committee was read and accepted. 



Re». Da Bancroft, who presided, offered a few re- 
marks introductory to the discussions of the evening. 

"Ho invited general attention to the ability and fidelity 
pr the Executive Committee, exhibited in their report; 
observed, that past success should animate to future eSbrts, 
and expressed a full persuasion, that the members of tha 
Association would readily give the needed co-operar 
tion. 

Dr B. remarked on the opposition (hat Unitarians ar« 
called to encounter, which, however, he said, though 
Bometimes violent, was less general than formerly. An 
I eridenl reaction was taking place. He noticed some rea- 

I sons for his belief^ that Unitarian and liberal principles at* 

gradually prevailing through the community. But a few 
years since, and as it respects the great body of the peo- 
ple, an awful, a mystical sanctity rested on the doctrine oF 
the trinity. It was held as a traditional notion, without 
distinct views, and unsupported by proof People were 
afraid to exercise their reason on the subject. Even to 
', bring into question the supreme divinity of Jesus Christ, 

was, in their judgment, to deny the Lord who bought 
I them; was as criminal as to deny the government of God ^ 

and put the soul's salvation in jeopardy. 
I This mysticism and fear are now removed from almost 

r every mind. The doctrine of the trinity, and the dog- 

mas of Calvin now, like other religious opinions, are free- 
ly brought to the teat of reason and scripture. This 

'In the ample sketches tiern given, of llio nppeclips mada by dif- 
Terent genllcmEn on tills Odcasion, il will not bo eipected, (hattho 
language, or even the thouglils, aboulO he precisely such ta Tell (ron 
the lips of Ihe speaker*, ft is believed that the substance of thdr 
remarks k retained, and if any slight vartatlons or addllioiu havs 
been made, it will he considered an eseoaable, if not a ncceuirj 
I consequence of Ihe circa tnitances under which thesf «katchq| 

h h»»e been prepared, '< 




t is higblj favorable to truth, and free inquiry hu 
increased ibe number of Unitarian disciples. 

Tbe exclusive spirit and violent measures adopted bj 
^certain Calvinists have produced a reaction in the chiistian 
^^oinm unity, and disSpprobation is manifeslcd. This is 
'•evident by the mullipiicalion of Unitarian societies in dif- 
4ereDl parts of the country, and by the increase of liberal 
lodividuBls in ortbodox parishes, and these are generally 
fivo) their most improved members. 

Unitarian opinions are not to be inculcated on aecta- 
riiD principles. To make converts without imparting 
neeenar; information, is to make bigots, and they bars 
M nsbiliiy. Enlightened disciples have a reason to give 
lor tii«ir faith and hope, and they become firm in their 
prbciples and steady in their course. 

Prom the thorough investigations and general improve* 
IIWBI3 of the age, an unwavering persuasion is entertain- 
ed, that Unitarian, liberal Christianity will prevail as ei- 
lensivelyi as in reason can be expected, gr desired. 

Dr Bancrofl concluded with saying, that it was hia 
etnteet hope, that Unitarians, especially Unitarian minia- 
tare. Kotild labor to diBscminate tlic truth, not only by the 
ttbrta of intellect, or the use of sound learning, but by the 
wioonieMof interest with which ibey discharged their 
datiM, u professors of a religion of tlie heart — a religion 
«boM praeiieal influences were to be the chief means of 
' iia benefit to the world. 

Rkt. Caleb Stetson of Medfbrd, presented the follow- 
ing ie*oIution, which he supported at considerable length : 

Rttohtd, " That it is the opinion of this meeting, thai 
the progress of christian truth is not to be estimated by 
lli« oambor of religious societies, or by any visible circum- 



stances, but that its silent diffusion is sure and con- 
stant." 

In illustration of this resolution, Mr Stetson said, that 
he did not mean to claim for Unitarians the exclnsiTe 
possession of christian truth. He rejoiced that the moat 
important practical truths of our religion were scattered 
through the various sects of Christendom ; combined 
with more or less of error. As we believe, however, that 
our own views approach nearer than any other, to the 
purity and simplicity of the gospel, we may be allowed, 
in this discussion, to speak of them as christian truth. 

Mr S. remarked, that liberal sentiments are constantly 
making their way, even in the bosom of orthodox socie- 
ties. Where Unitarianism has never been preached^ and 
where no outward circumstances indicate its presence, it 
is found to prevail extensively among those who are not 
actual members of exclusive churches. These sesti- 
ments approve themselves so entirely to the reason and 
the native moral sentiments of man, that they are almost 
certain to be embraced by all, who have not given up 
their freedom of thought. Hence it is not uncommon to 
find, in Calvinistic parishes, large majorities, wha have 
outgrown the religious opinions which they have been 
accustomed to hear from the pulpit, and whose minds are 
at least open for the reception of t-ruth. 

Liberal sentiments are also making rapid progress 
among the younger members of orthodox families. It is 
impossible for ministerial and parental influence to coun- 
teract, wholly, the influences of their social position and 
of the light which is breaking upon them from all direc- 
tions.. The secular literature of our language is es- 
sentially liberal, and it is insensibly shaping the minds of 
the rising generation to generous views of the paternal 



character of God, and to rational sentimeats in theology. 
A better understanding of the scriptures, aided by the 
pubiicalionsof this Association, are doing much to accel- 
erate the progress of truth in societies not avowedly Uni- 
tarian. Public opinion has been much enlightened, even 
within the memory of young men. The reading and 
tbiDkiog part of the community aie rapidly imbibing, and 
communicating to inferior minds, feelings and sentiments 
with which the errors of a darker age cannot long co- 
exist. Liberal Christianity is promoted by every thing 
which increases the intelligence of the public. Most of 
the popular superstitions which were the terror of our 
jouth, are now quite forgotten, or have become matters 
of ridicule even to children ; and the superstitions which 
have gathered around religion, cannot long survive them. 
Even those, who wish to derive credit from the name of 
Calvin, seem to bo ashamed of his doctrines, and think 
tbemselves ill used, if a controversial writer imputes to 
them the well known opinions of their sect. 

From these considerations we are assured, that truth 
is making a rapid progress in the country, even where 
it has no visible triumphs ; another generation will dis- 
ckMe results beyond the anticipation of its most san- 
l^ine friends. 

But it may be asked, why our opinions are not avowed 
in a greater number of parishes ? Why have we not more 
visible and unequivocal proofs of their progress ? 

In answer to this inquiry, Mr S. observed, that we depre- 
cate the practice of dismembering parishes, even for the 
mke of introducing a purer worship, and a more rational 
theology. We are unwilling to cause so much certain 
evil : we think it t>6tter to trust to the gradual diffusion 
of OHr ■cotiroeDts under the providence of God. 



EBen spoke of social blessings, derire?Tri 
public institutions or religion. He regarded them as 
most efficacious in preienling tlie evils which arise from 
hirsh and selfish passions, and in cherisliitig kind and 
generous affecliona. The former condition of the Con- 
gregational parishes in Massachusetla was adverted to by 
way of illuslralion. Almost every small town was a par- 
ish, and all ils ecclesiastic a] concerns were transacted 
harmoniously in town meeting. All the members from 
the different extremities of this iitlle community were 
weekly brought together for a common object; ihey in- 
terchanged friendly smiles and greetings; they became 
acquainted with each other's persons ; they united their 
prayers and sympathies, and became intensely interested 
in each other's happiness. The boundary of a town wai 
then a circle of aRection, and to be a fellow-townsman 
was to be a friend — so numerous and strong were the 
social and religious ties which bound man lo man in ihesa 
communities. 

And to preserve these social blessings, the bounds of 
Congregational parishes were, till lately, held sacred. A 
minister who should break over them, and preach within 
the limits of a brother clergyman, without his consent, 
would have been regarded as disorderly. But this beau- 
tiful harmony has been disturbed — chiefly by the influence 
of men from another State — men who did not understand, 
or did not regard the principles and feelings of our citi- 
zens. They have looked over the peaceful and happy 
parishes of Massachusetts, where the social rirtues flour- 
ished and piety was a principle of holy living, and have 
declared them all missionary ground. Their 
have been sent to divide and conquer. 

We are not called upon, said Mr S., to judge the 



lives of tlese men, but ne deplore and comieran their 

Vaaiee— we will not promote our cause by imitating their 

example. Where division already ocif):^, and the rclig- 

iotts harmony of s people ia incurably broken, there we 

will gladly go with the truth and consolation of a purer 

fl«ology. In large towns, where several sects can afibrd 

Uworthip apart Trom each other, wc would entourage 

•WTjr effort to promote the establiahmeiii of christian 

Votfhip on liberal and rational principles. 

De then noticed the inevitable erijs of breaking up 

Ixnnonious parishes. Among these are the general pteva- 

Weof unkind, ungenerous and uncharitable feelings, 

ud a biltcr and denouncing spirit, unfriendly to tho 

Pttcefiil and benevolent spirit of our religion. A com- 

"Wilj is divided into two or more parties, hostile to each 

odwr, and disposed to thwart each other, even in plans for 

•IwpiUic good. So much of a persecuting temper pre- 

*lltilbal men cannot enjoy their religious opinions, wilh- 

^'''llieing injured in their civil interests and relations. 

'^ thariliea of social life are destroyed, and the offices 

"ffflnlual kindness are interrupted, friends become ene- 

™fi, and the Vancorous spirit of sectarianism carries 

diward and bitterness even into the circles of domestic 

*fetion. Families, which have Jong lived in blessed 

BiioD, and with one heart worshipped the same God at 

llifiMme sacred altar, now moodily disperse to seek spir- 

iuil light and instruction in opposite directions. Our 

Siviout's mournful prophecy is fulfilled ; " a man ia set 

U Tifiance agninst his father, the daughter against her 

Butiicr, K man's (ixe arc ihey of his own household." Wo 

iteprecate the spirit, which produces this stale of tilings. 

Wiih ihe far-reaching vision of God's prophet, oor Saviour 

dwbnd, ihu "offences must come" — the unholy pBi~ 
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sioDS of man will inevitably bring them ; but we remem- 
ber too that he solemnly denounced '' wo to that man, by 
whom the offence cometh." 

The last evil which he should notice, Mr S. said, in 
breaking up parishes, was a pecuniary one. The re- 
sources of religious societies arc crippled by diFision ; 
and if we look forward to another generation, we shall 
find this a most alarming evil. A parish which has bar- 
'moniously united in the support of one minister is ,rent 
asunder, severely taxed to provide another house of 
worship, and still more severely to support an additional 
clergyman. This may be borne, and will be borne, while 
the excitement which caused the division remains. But 
it cannot always continue ; in this generation or the next, 
at farthest, men will think soberly of the weight of an 
evil, which every year presses hardly upon their interest. 
They will feel that they, 6r their fathers for them, have 
paid too dearly for their will, by taking up a burden so 
oppressive. And they will relieve themselves by falling 
away, and throwing a still severer load on others, till it 
can be no longer sustained. The numerous ephemeral 
churches which have sprung up in the midst of excite- 
ment, must languish for a time without a ministry, and 
fall into premature decrepitude — the objects of pity or 
derision. 

Coming generations will exhibit the deplorable ef- 
fects of this system. The young will grow up with- 
out public worship, in habits of irreligion and vice. 
Those sacred institutions which we inherited from our 
fathers, which have preserved social order, and sound 
principles, and practical piety among us, will lose their 
hold on the public regard ; and the light of heaven will 
rapidly disappear from our sanctuaries. 
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We will not then^ said Mr S., endeavor to hasten the 
progress of christian truth by measures which we deplore 
as ruinoua, and condemn as wrong. We would employ 
gentle and rational means to accomplish our holy object. 
We are confident of the sure, though silent, diffusion of 
oar sentiments. We fearlessly trust our cause to the 
growing intelligence of the public mind — to the light of 
God*s revelation — and to the aid of his powerful spirit. 

Hon. Jonathan Phillips of Boston, next addressed the 
meeting. 

He observed, that laymen will unavoidably regard re- 
ligion in a somewhat different aspect from their clerical 
brethren. To the latter, it is the almost exclusive means 
by which they develope and improve their intellectual 
faculties ; it is their occupation ; the greater or less in- 
fluence, which it gives them over others, decides their 
relative ability, in the community or the age in which 
they live. 

The minds of laymen, on the contrary, are expanded 
and strengthened by other sciences, than that of religion ; 
tbelr occupations are, apparently, less intimately connect* 
ed with morals ; and their rank in society arises either 
from the superior industry which has widened their 
knowledge and increased their good sense, or from their 
positive power from political elevation, or from other 
grosser modes of operating on society. 

From clergymen we expect a more clear, accurate, 
and comprehensive view of the principles of religion as 
addressed to the reasoning faculty of man. In their 
characters we look for a more evident, impressive, and 
elevated exemplification of its moral influence ; a love of 
God, aapreme in its power, and bringing every thought 



into subjection to the religion of Christ ; a love of otheri, 
» Btrong and as sincere as ihejr love of themselves, erad- 
icating pride, excessive reaenlment, harshness of censure, 
and binding Ihem in the bonds of a disinterested aSec- 
tion to eveiy human being, however low or degraded, to 
promote hia improvement and welfare ; a divine ambition 
for excellence, engrossing the attention, quickening the 
faculties, exalting the imagination, sanctifying the aSec- 
tions, giving to the individual an heroic alijlity to trampla 
under foot every obstacle lo his religious advancement, 
and a capacity of exciting in others the strongest sympiv ' 
thy in his expression of the most admirable qualities, of 
which our nature is susceptible — yet unalloyed by the agl^ 
tation of individual or party sellishness; while, losing^ 
himself in the endeavor to perfect himself, he beats ' 
down his party-spirit by a continuully growing attach- 
ment to our common humanity. This is the moral stao(t' 
ard, which Christianity presents for the attainment of' 
every Christian ; this exr.ellence laymen expect to sea' 
labored for by every clergyman — while they forget iU' 
equal claims on themselves; soeasy is it to censure others, i 
and to forget our own faults. 

Clergymen are liable lo view with partiality those whs 
ate fond of abstract speculation, or whose opinions coin- 
cide with their own on controversial theology; laymen' 
Tiew every man as the child of a Father of inliDite ex- 
cellence, as a brother, as capable of indefinite improT»^ 
ment in knowledge, and of increasing power, enabling 
him to be more and more a being wisely efScient in prcK 
moting his own happiness and that of others, Clericali 
men love to dwell on the principles of religion as ob-' 
jecla of C!>nlemplaiion lo a mind trained, by long habit^i 
to observe them; laymen demand that primary truthi 
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^ put, u speedily as possible, lo the teat, and be strength- 
eo«<l bjr meeiiog aad overcomiog the moral diHicultiea of 
Utire life. 

Clei^jmen are habituated to the uae of authorii;, and 
to aee others influenced by their judgmenls lo an indo- 
lent repose od the conclusions of other minds, rather 
iW tniving at satisfactory decisions by a patient, wine, 
ud iadependent action of their own faculties. Lay- 
BKD consequently feel more strongly tliat unquestion- 
lUe lict in the moral creation, that each individual 
Kuds alone, that nothing is so difficult, from the const!- 
niion of our nature, as that one man should positively 
^efii uiolher ; roluntary choice, decided and long-con- 
tilOBJictioa of each man, being the only process by which 
Uy man can be improved and advanced. 

This \a the fundamental truth intended lo he brought 
■Wne to every bosom by nature, by revelation, and by 
'wuperience and observation of ourselves and others. 

Tbii harsh and severs discipline of the passions is, 
<AinUeIy. intended to increase our conviction of our 
Potest power as individuals — our moral power, and thus 
Wlbfee the justice and mercy of that responsibility en- 
farced on each one hy the conscious action of his own 
Ulure, and make him, in that nature, [he creator of good 
Oreril, of honor or dishonor, of weakness or efficiency. 
ThiatsJeot of individual moral power, is the free, sponta- 
oeout, unmerited gifl of God ; its increase, or Its diminu- 
ikm, depends on ourselves. 

la our opinion, said Mr P., no man can be truly grate- 

fuJ I0 Ood, who does not recognize this most muniRceA 

act of his bounty. It is impossible not to reverence such a 

mtiOT, uul not Ui be indigaant, when it is enslaved and 

3 



insulted b; the brutal violence of the )>assions, or wbw. 

meanly reeigna itself to the control of others. m 

The causes of good and evil are in our own breaa^J 

! snd they are severally active or dormant, as we prefer Wl 

I give activity to the one or the other. The fountain of aW 

9 thought, tite stream ia action. If we cannot alwanM 

r directly choose our own thoughts, yet out of those whidju 

e presented, we may cherish some, and neglect olheiju 

I Cherished thoughts love to return to us, as to a home d 

cordial welcome, and stated residence ; neglected onw 

I resent the neglect, and will not return even when oppoU 

k tunity ofTers, or solicitation supplicates. This is the kin^ 

[ dom of God within us, and there alone must we look f^j 

I origin, advancement, and confirmed cstablishmeijL, 

We therefore, said Mr P., view with a degree of jealoan^j 

associations for the best purposes, for the direct promoUoBI 

of religiotia objects, or the preservation ordiSusion of rgw 

ligious freedom, lest they should limit or weaken individuul 

freedom or action. In our opinion, nothing can succe«»-|i 

fnlly withstand a sincere, growing and determined indivit}*!' 

r world. Ila foundation is usunl^ 

d sorrow. It generates modesty, btS 

nin judging, a dauntless inlrepiditji' 

in action, towards others the (endertiess of a sister and thsu 

friendship of a brother ; and the self-respect, whichgradl' 

Daily grows up in such a mind, leads to an intercourgitl 

habitual, filial, and continually cheering with the FathaJ 

of our spirits. 

This closer connexion with Him severs us from iJTi 

Blaviah dependence on others, and we feel our indepen^< 

1 «ice on them. To such a man his own nature presedfi ' 

\ iconstant accumulation of intellectual and moral power;. 

wtthe barrennesa, but the prodnctiveaaas — notthcwea 



oal virtue, 
, laid in humiliation 
'fin 



neas, but the ability — not the disaatis fact ions, but ihe satis- 
factions, even of the present existeoce, crowd on, engross, 
and delight his mind. 

Mr Phillips concluded by expressing his sympathy with 
this Association in their purpoEcs, so fiir as they encour* 
age individual action, and cherish individual freedom. 
His own happiness in life had resulted from these causes 
more than from any other ; and he had been led by his 
interest in the subject, to speak of the dangers to which 
even the best men and the best institutions are liable. 



After Mr Phillips bad concluded his remarks, Ret. Da 
Channing of Boston rose. 

He began with observing, that there was a danger to 
which we were exposed at such a meeting as the present ; 
thai the sight of so many brethren, assembled to promote 
B good and great cause, tended to give undue strength 
and confidence to the language which might be used ; 
that in a crowd it required effort to be calm and see things 
just as-they were. At the same lime he felt that such a 
meeting was encouraging, and thai it was right to look 
on the bright aspects of the cause to which we were 
devoted. He was encouraged, he said, by the statements 
of the report just read ; bai he was not in the habit of 
attaching great importance to particular facts, whether 
prosperous or ajterse. These might be only eddies in 
ihe Btream. What he wanted to discover was, the main 
current ; and that this current was now setting steadily 
and strongly towards freedom, liberality, rational ?iewa, 
and a nobler form of religion, seemed to Itim very plain. 
There were those, who were trying to stop it and turn it 
back ; but their efforts gave liim little concern. One 
thing he saw, that men were learning to respect them- 



■elras more, were vraking op to theit own claims and 
rights ; and he was sure, that just in proportion as ihil 
took place, they would throw off the yoke of thcotogiant 
, and human creeds, and would repel (hose degrading views 
of human nature, on which the false sysEems of the iaj 
were chiefly built. 

There was one encouraging circumstance respecting 
Unitarian Christianity, on which he begged to say a fe# 
words. It was worth all others. He cared for no other. 
He referred to the influence of this doctrine in elevating 
the human character. He knew little of the statistics of 
sects, and was not anxious to know. History had taught ■ 
him that growth waa no sure proof of liulh, and he sus- 
pected, that of all proof, sudden growth was the least to 
be trusted. What encouraged liim was, not the spread 
of his particular views, but his deep conviction that a 
more enlarged and generous faith was establishing itself 
in many mindx, and was raising them to a more godlike 
virtue than had been common under other Byslems, He 
believed, that under this influence human nature waa 
going forward, and this was all he wanted. What was it 
to him, that a greater or less number might call thcm- 
selfea Liberal or Unitarian Christians ? Nominal assent 
to his peculiarities gave him lilile pleasure. He trusted, 
that he had but one interest, and that was, the progress of 
the human mind towards the perfection of its Creator. 
He wanted to spread truths, which would lift men abovn 
what they had been. He would rather see one human 
being disenthralled from prejudices, human creeds, and 
evil passions, and raised from a sectary and sensualist into 
a man, into a free, noble, and improving child of God, 
than see a multitude cast passively into the mould of a 
human creed, and made tame copies of their priests and 
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^iriluft) guides. Now h^ thought, Ihnt he did sec, thai 
ihe more generous and libcrnl views of Christianity, held 
hj [/nilarians, though undoiilitedly ruixcd with corrupt 
traditions of past times, were doing more and more for 
tbe adrancement of the human race. He cleail; saw, 
ibat these vkwa ucre embraced with a more entire con- 
rictioD, that ihey were striking deeper root into men's 
understandings. Nor was this all. Their power over the 
ctuuacter, he thought, was more and mote manifest. He 
beJieyei), they were producing a filial, disinterested, gen- 
erous Iov« towards God, which could not easily be under< 
Mood hy those, whose religion had begun in slavish fear, 
and according to whoae creed God wae any thing but a 
Father. He tliought too, that they were producing a rev- 
cteocB Tor human nature, a love of the human soul, a 
ifmpalhy with what was good and great in human char- 
acter, and a paternal sorrow for human guilt, not easily 
comprehended by those, who nero accustomed to look on 
niokind as a raee of dcmona. He meant not to hoasl. 
Oe fell the defects of the cluss of Christians with whom 
l» wa» particui;irly associated. He wished to be under- 
ixoad M speaking of individuals, not of the mass^ for in 
thJa, M in other denomitwlions, there were too many, 
vboee religion seemed to he little more than a name, 
sun he owed it to what he deemed christian truth, to say, 
tbu it aeemed to him to lie producing those excellent fruits, 
br which alone the gospel was given to the world. 

Thers WIS one proof of the refining and elevating pow- 
tv of Unitarian principleii, to which ho could not liit giv« 
a little atietilion. He referred to Ihe excellent spirit, in 
whieb Utiiiartans had suslaiiied llie injurious treatment 
■biich Ibey had received from Iheir opponents. It was 
wel) known, he said.thut no body of men in our countiy 
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hid been so traduced. Even in this metropolis, where ' 
UDitBnanjsm liaa been professed by men and women of ' 
the moat cultivaled minds, and spotless characters, and 
useful lives, by the most honored statesmen, and incoriupt- 
ibie magistrates, by ministers whose piety and virtue had 
shed a beautiful light on liieir religion, by individuals, 
whose revered names will be cherished by grateful pos- 
terity — even here, in the midst of these proofs of the ' 
purifying power of Unitarianism in public and domestic , 
life, unwearied efforta have been used to cover its pro- ■ 
fessors with reproach, to hold them up to suspicioB aod 
abhorrence, lo fasten on ihcra the charge of secret infi- ' 
delity. They have been declnred to be enemies of that 
Saviour, whose character waa their model and delight, 
and whose promises were their trust. Even their attacb- 
ment to their Creator, to that Infinite Father, whose per- 
fection they assert and adore, and to whose service thejr 
have consecrated themselves, has been denied, aa if theif 
hearts were open to (heir self-created judges. To de- 
grade them in the eyes of their fellow citizens has beea 
the systematicobjectof preaching, and the press, even in 
this city. And how, be asked, have Unitarians boroe ■ 
these assaults on reputation, these violations of the ac- 
knowledged rights of respectable men 1 Their modera- 
tion might well excite wonder. He doubled, whether in 
the history of the church an example could be furnished,, 
of a class of men opposing to such bitter and persevering ■ 
invective greater calmness, aclf-posaession, forbearance 
and charily. They had made the most candid allowance 
for the power of early prejudice, for ignorance, and for 
human ii^Rrmity. He waa carried back by their conduct | 
totheir great Pattern, who," when he was reviled, reviled 
net again." 
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He ascribed this moderatioa to two causes chieflj'. 
The first was, (hat their habit of prizing Chrialianitj 
chiefly, if not exclusively, for its influence on the charac- 
ter, had led them to study ita spirit more than moat sects, 
to understand the supreme importance of a benevolent 
temper, to understand Paul's meauing, when he said, 
''the greatest of these is Charity." Another cause, 
which had powerfully counteracted a spirit of retaliation 
and invective and bitterness among Unitarians, was the 
perfect freedom, which distinguishes ihem as a religious 
body. In this body there are no leaders, who give a tone 
and temper to the whole mass. If there had been. Unita- 
rians would perhaps have kept pace with others in denun- 
ciation. But every man acts from his own conscience. 
There is no drilling among them. The individual judges 
for himself, and the consequence is, that there cannot 
prevail among them a blindness to the virtues of other 
Christians, or to the defects of their own body. When 
one of their number speaks or writes censoriously or bit- 
terly of others, there is no secret compact to uphold him, 
and he meets the severest censure among his own friends. 
So far is this independence carried, that, when ihe most 
distinguished men of this body have thought (it to aet 
forth, with strength and plainness, the absurdity and per- 
nicious tendency of opposite doctrines, taking care to 
express at the aame lime their respect for the virtues of 
their opponents, they have still heard a murmur of disap- 
probation from their brethren — " yon wound the foelingi 
of your felbw Christians. You wound the cause of peace. 
Let truth make its way silently, not by assault." Such 
was the language of not a few. In truth, so strong were 
ibe principle of charily and the aversion to sectarianism, 
that there aeemad lo be growing \jp aro.oi\^ lla^^w^.■^ 



iigsinst parly, a. sect to s'lpjireaa seels, an army to Rghl 
for peace. 

Having offered these remarks on the charitable and 
picitic dispositions of Unitarians, he proceeded to observe, 
thai Ibese very virluni, llirougii misapprehension, might 
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intellectual freedom. With this 
closely connected. It was a system hallowed and per- 
vaded by the spirit of inquiry. Through this it had l>ccn 
restored ufier a long night to the world, and to this it waa 
devoted. Oibcr denominations had the name of religioui 
freedom ; among Unitarians it was a reality. Most pro- 
teatant sects were aiming to perpetuate creeds framed ia 
the darkness of the sixteenth century, if not in darker ages 
— to stop ilie human mind where it is, to arrest its upward 
and forvrard movements. Among Unitarians, there wal 
a itrong feeling of ilie imperreoiion of religious know^ 
ledge at the present time, an earnest desire for clearei 
light, a striving for wider and nobler views. Freedom- 
and progress were their watchwords. The spirit of lh»-^ 
denomination is certainly a noble and liberal one. 



"*^ tenses no shackles. It does nol mock men with invito' 
*^ns (0 ini)airG, and tlicn menace destruction, should in- 
*iViif lead them beyood the bounds of an established 
Creed. It pleads for religious liberl;, not because it sees 
Injg to be the interest of a minority, but because it rev- 
crsnces the human mind, and would quickrn it to use its 
best powers on llie greatest subjects, and because it rev- 
erences scripture, and cannot codure thai human rormti" 
Ivies should be aubslituled for tiie words oi Christ. 
Unitarianism la eminently the asserter of christian and 
JDlcItectiial liberty, and its friends should see in this noble 
feitore a motive for openly espousing it. 

There was another important view of the connexion 
between this doctrine and religious freedom, enforcing the 
sane duty. The attempts to suppress Unitarianism are 
if a character, which the friends of christian and in- 
lellecinal liberty must abhor, and ought to withstand. No 
iloctriac, true or false, should be euppresaed by tyrannical 
means — by means, which, if sufiercd to prosper, would war 
It effectunlly ogainst the rights of free thought and free 
ifieech. as an inquisition. Such means unhappily are com- 
bined against Unilarianism. There is a coalition extend- 
ing far and wide to put it down. A voice has gone from 
Uiiacity to distant parts of the country, assuring them, that 
Unitauanism musl and should be jitil down, that men of 
property were ready to sacrifice it to this object, and thai 
diHant parts must in some way or other lend a helping 
baud. Ue bidieved, that no poliiical coalition was ever 
fbriDcd among us of a more determined cliaracler than 
iJus religious one. Ue observed, iliat when be saw a 
conspiracy of immense extent, to put down an opinion by 
joint clamor, by joint wealth, by joint appeals to the pas- 
•iou of the ignorant, by exciting an odium which miglit 
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prajndioe the dearest interests of its advocates, by avep- ^ 
whelmiog ihem with a torrent of public scorn or iodip' ' 
saw a despotic power growing up among 09 
against the liberty of thought and speech as really as if it 
were incorpomied into our copstitution. Let this engin« ; 
oaco succeed, and what security hare we against sin)ilai> i 
conspiracies to crush other opinions 1 What truth is safo 
against such a weapon t No matter, in this view, he ro' ,, 
marked, whether Unitarianism be true or false. It muaS 
not, and shall not be put down in this way. He witb* ' 
Blood this nefarious attempt, not as a Unitarian, but as ti ^ 
man, a Christian, an American, a freeman, a friend of 
the rights and liberties of the human race. On this sub- , 
ject he could not but speak warmly. He observed, thati; 
if he had found life an increasing good, if he had in anf< 
roeasuTe succeeded in enlarging his own mind, if he haAj 
risen to any generous views of the christian religion 6tt\ 
human nature, he felt, that he owed this happiness undstt'i 
God chiefly to the intellectual freedom which he had^eair' 
joyed. This had been to him the breath of life, and hA' 
must vindicate it for others as well as for himself. It waih 
the birthright of all intelligent beings. He could not! 
endure that men, his brethren, should be debarred the fres> 
#ir, and the free sky, and the free use of their powera,ii 
Mod be immured in the dungeons of an iulolerant, bigotr;' 
•d, enslaving theology. He said, that he knew som»t,' 
thing of the men who were most busy in forging oar< 
diains, in imposing what they called the true faith in Ihui 
community ; whilst among them were men of talents and; 
Tirtue, which he would be the last to question, he knewj 
that they poRsesaed no moral or intellectual superiority, , 
which authorized them lo dictate to us in religion. Theiji 
luurpation shocked him. He could not endure, that xhia^ 
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metropolis, honored as it is through the couotry, Tor its 
high intellectual cultivation, ita aocial and domestic vir- 
tues, its munificence, its general morals, and its reverence 
for religion, should pass under the spiritual domination 
of such men, or of any in?n. Such an event would be 
the darkening of all its glory, a humiliation, which, he 
trusted, none living were destined to endure. 

He observed, thai his remarks on this topic had been bo 
extended, as to render it impossible for him to enlarge on 
the other motive, to which lie had referred, for firmly and 
ofWDly espousing Unitarian Christianity. This was the 
UCellcQcc of the system. He wanted words to express 
bis conviction of its worth. To htm, it was no small re- 
eommendalion of Unitarianism, that he could hold it, 
without sacrificing his rational nature and his deepest 
moral feelings, a sacrifice which the Father of spirits 
could never exact from his intelligent children. He 
ptized this doctrine above all price, as it gave him dear 
ud bright views of the palernai character, of the righteous 
Ud benevolent attributes of God, and thus laid a founda- 
tion for an unshaken and purifying hope of forgiveness, 
of perfection and of immortality. He cluug to this doc- 
liili«, as binding the human soul to Jesus Christ, and to 
iu Divine Parent, hy tics infioilely tender, pure, consol- 
ing, strengthening and exalting. With these views of 
Unitsrian Christianity, he could not but hold it fast and 
bold it forth, and he besought all, who thus viewed it, to 
give it the homage of their lips — the homage of fearless 
profession — and above all the Iiomage of holy and benefi- 
cent lives. 

Hd««. Wiluam Sullivan of Boston then rose. 

U« Mid, that he had been deeply impressed, and fe. 
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asBdred that the highl; respectable and oumerous 

sembly, which he had the honor to addrei 

equally so, by [be aenUmenta which had been espressed, — 

The serioua evils, which had been presented to the no- — 

tice of the meeting, seemed to him to arise out of that 

freedom of opinion and action, which is peculiar to this 

country. 

He remarked, that the people of the United States, both 
in their civil and religioua retationa, were dislinguiahabls . 
from all other nations ; but particularly in this respect, 
that the political institutions of the country recognize no 
connexion with professions of faith. Hence every reflect- 
ing mind would find itself engaged at timeajo inquiries of 
great interest ; and among them, whether, as there is no 
coercive power in forming creeds, and exacting profes- 
Eiona of them, creeds would continue to be formed, pro- 
fessed, and adhered lo 1 Whether the clergy, there being 
no compulsion on the public to maintain them, wonl^ 
continue to be maiutained 1 Whether, as certain prompt* 
inga of ambition, and love of power, in spiritual affairs, 
had no help from political patronage, popular electiooa 
would be resorted to and used lo supply the wantl 
Whether public opinion alone, would be strong enough 
to uphold intelligence, virtue, and religion ; and to make 
Ignorance and vice shameful, and hypocrisy disgrace- 
ful 1 Whether the advantages gained by liberal instruc- 
tion were in any danger ; and if they were, by what 
means they might be preserved, and carried onward 1 

In solving such questions, said Mr S., there are no bi»- 
torical facts to guide us; the case nearest our own, (but 
which affords hardly an analogy,) is that of the state! 
of Europe, having an established religion, but tolerating 
dissenting sects ; while our own is truly a nation of 



Kctarists. Every sect here is at liberty to prove itself 
right, and to prove all others wrong, if it can ; each one 
may, if it can and will, increase its own numbers, by de- 
creasing the numbers of all others ; and hence there is 
Opened to us a field for ingenuity and industry, exten- 
■ire enough for the action of every niolivo which can en- 
ter the human mind. It cannot be otherwise. We are 
I numerous people, occupying a great portion of the 
nnh's surface ; we are to be more numerous, and shall 
occupy still greater space ; we have every variety of edn- 
c<tioa ; great numbers without education, a free press, 
ind freer tongue. We spread from the oceau to the for- 
Ht, from the alluring and seductive city to the solitude 
nf wilderness-settlement, the natural abode of rude and 
npentitious notions. In such a. community we must ex- 
p»et to see every variety of human character. We rest 
with grateful pleasure on that part of it, wherein we see 
good sense, sound learning, disinterested benevolence, 
ud pure motives, striving to impart just views of God 
tnd of human duty, and to advance (he physical, moral, 
ind religious welfare of men. We are pained to see, in 
the aame community, not a little of exclusive and selfish 
unbition ; of unwarrantable assumption ; and of that 
lave of dominion, not unknown in any age or country, 
vhicb triumphs over ignorance, credulity, and distemper- 
ed fancy. Some persons are caught by representations, 
nuvellous and mysterious, while (by means, well uader- 
Hood and put to use) others are drawn into unian, and 
combined in common efforts, in the absurd delusion, that 
th^j are to gain a victory, m the matter of religion, over 
tlwir fellow meni We see in these movements, that 
•pirit which, in other countries, and in former times, aid- 
ad bj the civil power, manifested its true character, in 
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the ramiliar use of torture, of the axe, and of faggoti, 
Fortunately, hitherto, fanaticiam and ecclesiastical crav- 
ing have formed no partnership with civil authority. It 
19 consoling, that theso movements are limited to & few 
men; more consoling that they will, with proper efibrta, 
be limited to fewer, and fewer, still. It is undoubtedly 
true, that among all the sects that are found in this land, 
there are roost estimable members of society ; exemplary 
teachers, and worthy followers. Among them all there ia 
a desire to spread the means of education ; and, general- 
ly, a willingness to permit lo each sect the undisturbed 
enjoyment of its own foith and practice. , 

The public look, with displeasure, on attempts to per- 
»ert even learning to sectarian purposes. They are 
awakening to thai mischievous policy, which breaks in 
upon the harmony of religious societies; upon the union 
of friends, and the peace of domestic life. If the truth 
were known, it would appear, that even some of those, 
who are terrified into submission, feel, as a large portion 
of tho American public feel, that this misdirected zeal 
aSronts good sense, and good feeling ; that it is in direct 
hostility to the spirit of the gospel ; that it is utterly id- 
admissible, that any class of men should prescribe and 
enforce creeds, and rule the consciences of others. It Ii 
apparent, that this class of laborers in the vineyard ara 
treading down their own plants, and watering and cher- 
ishing those which they would uproot and destroy. They 
may be doing some good, unknowingly, in this way ; bui 
not a little of evil in another. It cannot be doubled that 
much of the scepticism and iniidelily in this country ia 
the natural reaction of religious theories, which shock 
human reason, and bring discredit on the cause of divins 
revelation. The reigning principle among the well in- 



'^^rmed ia this ds; is, that society may be, and must be 
K«strucied ; and that the human race may be, and must 
s>e trusted, with the use of all the knowledge which they 
aa acquire. If this be not so, we should liurry back 
.gain to the dark ages, and submit our souls to the gor- 
«ranient of monks ; and our persons and cstaica to ths 
United despotism of the church, and the sceplre. We 
ftrc too far onward for this, in civil and religious informa- 
tion ; it "ill be our own fault, if we are turned buck, or 
impeded in our progress. The world has learned, in some 
degree, and will learn more, and more, to use reason, and 
common sense, in matters of religious fEtith, as well as in 
Other aerious concerns. Mankind will not, much longer, 
be threatened with eternal punishment for not believing 
wbat Uieir nature readers them incapable of conceiving ; 
nor be deemed irreligious for not using terms, to which 
the intellectual power of man cannot annex a meaning. 
What IB true or false, right or wrong, good or evil, must 
be settled by human understanding. There can be no 
Other rule in religion. 

ir, said Mr S., the friends of intelligence, virtue, and reli- 
{rJooB freedom persevere in thcii efibrts, to enable mankind 
to think Riid judge for themselves, the day will come, when 
pore and simple Christianity will prevail wherever Chris- 
tiufty is professed. The doctrine taught from the pulpit 
will be, just conceptions of the attributes of the Deity; 
of the character and destiny of man ; of the rights and 
duties of men to each other ; that existence here, though 
attended with trial, change, and sadness, was meant to 
be, when duly regulated, a beneficent gifl; that every 
thing ou the earth, which can produce innocent, rational 
uiii chastened pleasure, was intended for the enjoyment 
af nun ; that the whole of life passes within the view of. 



&nd under accountableness to, agracioue and compaHion- 
ate Parent, and not an austere and mercilesa 'lyrantt 
that the sentiment, which ehnuld ascend from earth to 
heaven in grateful recognition of the mission from heaveo 
to earth, is not one of mystery, dismay and terror, 
but of cheerfulness, resignation, tranquillity and hope. 
If such were the religion of the world, how many of 
the deformities which exist in society would be unknown ; 
how much would the evils of life be decreased, and iti 
blessings-augmented! 

So far as such a aystem of religion has found iU 
way in the world hitherto, observed Mr S., much maj 
be ascribed to the eflbrls of the Unitarian clergy; and 
it must be preserved, and further diffused, by the sams 
means. It does not beconie the friends of free inquiry and 
of rational religion, to stand still, and see their minister! 
reviled, by any combination of men, by whatsoever mo- 
lives or impulses such combination ma; be governed. 
On the contrary, we are bound by every sense of duty 
and interest to strengthen their hands, and encourage 
their hearts. Their purpose is to make the world 
wiser and better; not for themselves, but for the human 
race. They apply their teaching to the understanding, 
and to the heart; their avenues are those of plain com- 
mon sense, the ear, and the eye. They make the sab- 
bath a day of sadness to those only whom they can bring 
to contrition ; to others, a day of social meeting, in which 
the audience are to be called away from the cares and 
anxieties of transitory life, and warned of " the certainty 
of death, and of the uncertainty of the hour." As the 
sabbath is the appropriate, and perhaps the only proper 
itttlcd day of general meeting, for social religions in- 
slruction, it isof the highest import, that learning, talenJti 
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sealy and effectiveness should be brought into the services 
of that day. The means of doing this well deserve the 
<:are of those, who are able to aid in making the day 
precious to the interests of individuals and of society. 

Ally who are interested in this very serious call to aid 
the clergy in their labors, must give their own labor, and 
must contribute the means of making labor effective. 
Some sectarians, who regard the purposes which we up- 
hold with no friendly eye, show us that labor and money 
mre the means. But who will labor, and who will give ? 
We know that the clergy will labor, but who will give ? 
All should give, who wish to improve the condition of 
the age, and lay the foundation for future and successive 
improvement. This is the debt which we owe to pos- 
terity for the acts of those, through whom, we are at 
kome^ in a land of civil and religious liberty. 

The young should give. They arc entering the world ; 
deeply are they interested, that it should grow wiser and 
better. They desire to escape from follies and extrava- 
gances ; from vain, and worse than profitless pursuits, 
and to know how to choose, and value, what may be pur- 
raed. They can contribute their example, and spare 
iomething from their means, to raise the standard of 
moral and social worth ; and they may leave the world 
with the assurance, that they do leave it better than they 
finind it. 

The trnddle aged should give. They have lived long 
eiioagh, to know how much more valuable life would have 
been, if they bad found in it settled and acknowledged 
prineiplet in morals and in religion, to serve as guides in 
ill perplexing and difficult paths ; the middle aged have 
long enoQgb to live, to permit their latter years to redeem 
tbe ibrmer ones. They will not miss, nor regret, what* 

3* 
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erer they may give, to promote the common object of 
making human life rational, satisfactory and profitable. 

Those, who " have passed the meridian, should give. 
They feel how fast the years run round ; and how soon 
all which they can call their own will be numbered. All 
of them will admit, that their retrospect of life would be 
far more grateful, if they had lived, and if all around 
them had lived, under that moral and religious influence^ 
which the Unitarian faith inculcates. Are there none 
among them who feel, that if life were to be gone over 
again, they would do something more than they have done, 
to increase the moral and religious light of their fellow 
men ; and something less for those things, that perish in 
the using ? If it be too late for them to make the world 
better for themselves ; it is not too late to make it better 
for those, whom they must leave behind to use wh^t them- 
selves cannot carry away. 

But it is to females ^ that an appeal may be made with 
the certainty of success, whenever the object is to do any 
good. The debt which woman owes to christian revela- 
tion, though ever in the process of being paid, can never 
be discharged. Woman knows what she was, before men 
were Christians, and how slowly her condition meliorated 
till the era of the Reformation ; she acknowledges, with 
tearful gratitude, what she has become, since moral and 
religious refinement have shed their influence on society. 
It is to mothers, that society now looks, to fix the first and 
most enduring principles of human character. In the 
days of prosperity — in the dreariness of adversity — in the 
bitterness of penitence — the lessons, caught at the ma- 
ternal knee, spring up, uncalled for, to admonish, or con- 
»oIe ; perhaps to receive the last tribute of gratitude and 
veneration. 
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But what can women do, in the diffusion of moral and 
fcligious light ? They can give their influence upon all 
llie classes mentioned, and on all others. Thev can con- 
txol the extravagance of emulation, folly, and fashion. 
They can make it ike fashion, to spare something from 
useless decoration and entertainment, to enrich the 
XJnitarian treasury. Not that they have been careless 
of the good they can do. Far otherwise. There are 
many, and honorable proofs of their dcvotedness to the 
improvement of the age. It should be noticed on this 
occasion, that in the last year, a sum equal to the main- 
tenance of the domestic missionary in this city, has been 
contributed by the ladies. This mission, and the manner 
in which its duties have been performed, attract the no- 
tice of the considerate and benevolent^ in an eminent de- 
gree. 

On the whole, concluded Mr S., Liberal Christianity has 
no occasion to despond. Many of the most intelligent and 
best informed, among men, are its faithful friends. It 
will certainly increase and diffuse its influence, in propor- 
tion to the means which are used to bring it to the test 
of human reason. To do this, wc must promote public 
teaching from the pulpit ; and promote and satisfy the 
demand for knowledge, through the press. 

If all could be made to feel the importance of this pro- 
gressive improvement to themselves, to their associates, to 
their oflfspring, and to posterity ; and if they could be in- 
duced to labor and contribute to that extent only, which 
their dearest interests demand, it cannot bo doubted, that 
the pure and simple revelation of the gospel, — whether 
called by our peculiar name, or any other — will become, at 
•ome time, the only christian religion acknowledged 
among men. 



Mr Sullivan was followed by Hon. Lbvebett SaltoS" 
TiLL of Salem. 

After some introductory observations, he remaikedL 
thai we were associaied for the promotion of an object, 
in which we had a common interest, — the cause of what 
we deemed to be religious truth. We were met together 
to strengthen each others hands and encourage each 
others hearls, and it seemed to him desirable, that genll& i 
men of the laity should take a part in the discussioD of 
topics, which on other occasions, and in a different form, 
are generally left to the clergy. lie had therefore listen* 
cd with peculiar pleasure to the addresses to the meetiDg 
from his friends of the laity. 

The remarks of the gentleman, who had been heard ■ 
with so much gratification, on ihe manner in which 
controversy had recently been conducted by our oppo- 
nents, — by gross personalities and attacks on private char- 
acter, — had struck him with great force, and were entitled 
to great attention. He feared, he said, it was part of ft 
system, well understood, and far extended, to put down ' 
Unitarianism, by rendering its distinguished professors 
odious to the community. It seemed to him important 
therefore, that there should be a distinct expression of the 
sentiments of this Association on the subject, ihal ihia 
mealing should express their disapprobation of this course 
strongly and clearly ; and for this purpose he would offer 
a resolution, which, he trusted, would meet the views of 
all present. 

Rcsalved, "That the gross personalities, and libeliont 
insinuations, to be found in religious publications of the 
day, are to be discountenanced, and severely and openly 
reprobated by the friends of candor and decency," 

This resolution, said Mr S,, asserts, that there are grosi 



yra onditics and libellous inainuations in some of the re> 
ligious publications or the day, and contains the eenii- 
ntent, that they ought to be discouaienanced and openlj 
reprobated. If religious publications have been so polluted, 
ever J one present will respond to the Eentiment of regret 
Knd reprobation ; and that they hare been, is known to 
k11, who are in the habit of reading these periodical and 
other publicaliona, which we must often do with an ach- 
ing heart. 

This mode of conducting controveray, on religiuui 
■objects especially, is not new. It has been usual, when 
passion becomes much excited, and is a common refuge, 
^rben afgumenl fails. But we had flallercd ourselves, 
that there had been an improvement in this respecl, thai 
men bad learned to differ without denouncing each other, 
that although they could not see " eye to eye" on all Bub- 
j«ct«, they were not bliaded to each others' merits, and 
could regard each others' rights. V/e have seen contro- 
rersies on religious subjects conducted with great spirit 
and ability, pushing the argument to the utmost extent, 
without (juetitioning the sinceriiyor impeaching the char- 
acter of opponents. But this is a hazardous mode of 
conducting the defence of a bad cause ; mere argument 
will not do; what is denounced as fatal error is gaining 
grouud, and a new mode of attack must be resorted to. 
A lamentable change has taken place; individual char- 
acter is no longer held sacred, and attacks have been 
inada on some of the purest and best men — men of un- 
■polled lifes, whom we have been accustomed to vene- 
nte, whom ne have been (aught to respect, and hare held 
ttfi as models to our children. There seems to be an 
attempt making, by a brisk movement, in this way to 
■Sect what other and better means have failed to accom< 



plish. Nor are these persoDalities confined to the living". 
The dead have not been sufTered to rest in peace, northeis^ 
ciiildren to enjoy in quiet that good name, which tbey^ 
have cherished aa their moat precious inheritance. 

Mr S. referred to some instances of personalities, but 
said, lie should not attempt on this occasion to defend ths 
reputation of the persons accused. The late beloved 
and highly respected presidtot of Harvard Uuiveraitj 
had been cruelly attacked, and this under circucnstancei 
which we should suppose could excite only sympathy, 
when he was suffering under infirmities, and was absent 
from the country. The late treasurer of the college 
has also been the subject of these libellous insinuations. 
Nor has the venerable professor of divinity escaped. 

These personalities have been confined to no class or 
profession. A distinguished member of this Association, 
an eminent jurist, who has always honored us by his 
presence, and sometimes by his addresses, has been the 
subject of severe remarks. Clergymen, who have grown 
grey in the discharge of tbeit sacred duties, are not ex< 
empt ; their Socks are told, that their beloved and ven- 
erated pastors have never preached a gospel sermon, that 
they have always preached another gospel, and this from 
worldly motives. 

The conduct and motives of whole bodies of men have 
been impeached. The highest judicial tribunal of the 
State, to which we have all looked as the ark of our 
safety — men who have been considered as the ornamenta 
and blessings of the community — Parsons, Sedgwick, 
Sewall, and other departed and living judges, have been 
accused of perverting their official authority for party 
purposes, of making a series of decisions merely for tbd 
sake of promoting tlieir particular religious opinions. 



To such an extent has this Lgch carried, Uiat even 
^some of the framers of the Constilulion hare been pur- 
sued, and it has been intimated, thai the late learned 
^faief justice, and a few others, procured by intrigue the 
adoption of the 3c! Article, in the Convention, and by tbo 
3ieopIe too, — and with admirable foresight; for the pur- 
"pose, he supposed, of making particular decisions some 
"tbiriy years afierwarda, when he should be chief justice ! 
And these insinuations against the purity of our Judgei 
ttt occasioned by a series of decisions, which have been 
^acqaieEced in many years; acquiesced in ? — which the 
'jieople regard as next in importance lo the Constitution 
atself; which are thegreat security of our religious rights; 
Trhicb protect the many from the control of the few. 

Nor has the Executive department of government es- 
'«aped reproach. Unitarians are said to have had ths 
address lo till all the chief offices of the State with their 
'friends, while they were denying that there was any such 
thingasUnitarianism here; achargeof falsehood, as well 
W hypocrisy and intrigue, against us. 

To such extravagant length are these suspicions and 
iniinuaiions carrieii, that even the popular branch of the 
Legislature, consisting of several hundred persons, has 
been said to be under the influence of the mighty magi- 
dina behind the scenes. 

Should not such a course, asked Mr S., be discoun- 
tenanced and reprobated ? What good can come from 
thii mode of conducting controversy 1 None. It is no 
UM of truth, and has nu tendency lo elicit it. Suppose 
all these personahties true, they furnish no argument 
■|;aia*t the truth of the doctrines we profess. Alas for 
Chrinianity itself, were it otherwise; for who lives up lo 
ika requirements of his religion? Tlie cviU of tl:esa 



reproachful IssmualionB are great, are innumerabls.' 
Great injury is actually done to character, for maay 
read these offensive publications, who will not see, 
and who do not care lo eee the derence. And how manf 
friends have been cruelly wounded in their feelings t 
How contrary is this to the spirit of the gospel^ 
that spirit which breathes love and good will, and 
would promote universal peace. How contrary to tba 
example of that Master, mhotn we all profess to follow. 
He bore with the in5rn]itics and defects of all around 
bim. No denunciations escaped his lips, except against 
Pharisaical pride and hypocrisy, and the spirit of demu- 
ciation in others. 

What then, under these circurostances, is our duty t 
To defend the reputation of our friends against unjust 
altaclcs. Mr S. remarked upon the nature of slander, 
and the wide spreading mischief it causes, unlesaprompt- 
ly refuted. It is our duty also to bear open testimo- 
ny to what we believe to be the truth, never to shrink 
from the avowal of it, never to shun discussion and fail 
controversy. There is a mistake on this subject, he said. 
Controversy is not always an evil. There is a differenc* 
between discussion, or controversy, and personalities. 
Controversy is one thing, personalities another. Thert 
must be controversy, No important truth in literature oi 
science has been settled in any other way. What ars 
discussions in our legislative assemblies, but controver- 
lies t The abolition of the slave trade was the result of 
a long controversy. The late glorious act of the British 
government was the effect of a controversy of thirty years, 
and had the question now first been started, Catholia 
emancipation might not have taken place for thirty yeara 
to come. The reformation itself was brought about by t 
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severe controrerey only, and very little would have been 
gained by it, if controversy had then ceased. 

Let OS then, not hesitate to meet the important ques- 
tioDS that interest the commanity, always regarding the 
lights of others, and especially their character and mo- 
tires. Strange, that men cannot learn, that others have 
precisely the same right to think as themselves ! Strange, 
that we cannot tolerate difference of opinion in others, 
when every thinking man will perceive how often he has 
Umself differed at one period from himself at another. 

Mr S. urged the duty of perseverance. There is much 
to aaimate and encourage us, said he. We are engaged 
in what we believe to be the best of causes — ^the cause of 
ttcred truth. We should take courage from its success-* 
its prospects. This full assembly should encourage us. 
We should not be intimidated by the means used against 
OS* Why should we fear what man can do, his empty 
threats, when we are in the way of our duty ? True, our 
reputation may be cruelly slandered — we may be called 
on to explain transactions, which have almost faded from 
oar memory ; but we shall have the testimony of a good 
conscience, and what is infinitely more important, our 
witness will be on high ; his promises are sure, and we 
shall in no wise lose our reward. 

Mr Saltonstall closed his remarks at a few minutes be- 
bte 10 o'clock. They were curtailed by a regard to the 
lateness of the hour, which also prevented other gentle- 
men from speaking. The doxology beginning with the 
words 

" From all who dwell below the skies 
Let the Creator's praise arise," 

wu sung by the assembly, after which the Association 
tdjourned " sine die.'' 

4 
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The meeting was suited to interest and eneoorage the 
friends of Unitarian Christianity. The house was crowd* 
ed, and the character of the audience such as could not 
but gratify the members of the Association. The ad- 
dresses were distinguished by independence and animar 
tion. It is believed, that by the just employment of its 
anniversaries the Association may do much in accomplish- 
ing the purposes, for which it was established. Largo 
assemblies are collected, who separate with a deeper con* 
▼iction of the value of their religious principles, and after 
practical evidence that these principles can engage pow- 
erful minds and warm hearts in their defence. Encour- 
agement is received from the presence of so many who 
hold the like faith, and opportunity is afforded for dis- 
cussion on subjects of vital interest to the citizen and the 
Christian. 

The documents presented on this anniversary are now 
printed by direction of the Executive Committee. 



FOURXn ANNUAL REPORT 

or THE 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ; 
MAT 26, 1829. 

During the last year the Committee have pursued a 
similar course to that adopted in former years ; seeking 
to promote, as opportunities should arise, or might be cre- 
ated, a few important objects. It is their duty in this 
Report to glance at these objects. 
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The paUication of tracts has been continaedy though 
to a less extent than the Committee have uniformly de- 
sired. There has been a singular unwillingness to fur- 
nish manuscripts for their use, and in 4heir anxiety to 
give the impress of the Association only to those which 
were at once original and excellent, they have been per- 
haps fastidious in their choice, and through their very in- 
terest in the subject may have seemed to be inattentive to 
department of their duties. It should moreover be 
I, that while indiriduals, who have long been 
members of the Association, may desire new publications, 
the wants of another portion of the community, whose 
sitoation renders them objects of our sympathy and often 
of our charity, are relieved by those which have been 
printed in former years. In this way the Association is 
doing extensive good, of which the subscribers generally 
are, and must be, ignorant. Since tlie last meeting ten 
new tracts have been issued, seven of the first series and 
three of the second. The circulation of our tracts is 
spread over a wide extent of country, some of them hav- 
ing been sent to Canada, to Georgia, and to the Valley 
of the Mississippi, in compliance with requests from indi- 
viduals residing in these several regions. The demand 
for them in New England cannot be expected to continue 
at that height, to which it rose soon after their publication 
eommenced. It probably is now at that point, at which 
it will remain for some years, and at which it will require, 
on the part of the Directors, a constant supply of plain, 
frithful tracts, illustrating the doctrines, enforcing the 
precepts, urging the claims, and breathing, while they 
also inculcate, the spirit of our religion. The Committee 
are convinced that the gratuitous distribution of tracts, 
when thej are entrusted to honest and judicious personSi 
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IB an important means of diffusing the truth which they 
contain^ and on this principle ^they have made frequent 
appropriations of this nature. 

The Committee have, in two or three instances only, 
appropriated money to the support of a christian ministry 
or worship. In the course of the last summer two gen- 
tlemen were induced to leave their pulpits for a few weeks, 
on a condition which the Committee accepted, that their 
places should be supplied during their absence, and un- 
dertook missionary tours in Maine. Evidence has been 
furnished that they were successful in accomplishing the 
purposes of their visit to the counties of Somerset, Ken- 
nebec and Penobscot. Fifty dollars have been voted to Mr 
Peirce, who has for many years been the pastor of a 
small Unitarian church in Trenton, N. Y. for his services 
in that place and vicinity, Mr May has been encouraged 
by the promise of assistance, to undertake some mission- 
ary labors in Connecticut. His character and past min- 
istry entitle him to the confidence of this Association. 
A similar vote of assistance has been passed in regard to 
Mr Hall, who proposed to visit the villages lying in the 
valley of the Connecticut, but who has been prevented 
from fulfilling his intention by sickness occasioned by his 
labors through the winter- 
In the course of the last summer, Mr Ware, of New 
York, made a rapid visit to the western and northern 
parts of that State. The effects of his services were im- 
mediate and great. It was scarcely known, even to the 
inhabitants of this interesting section of country, that 
Unitarian preaching would be acceptable. Mr Ware 
found not only opportunities to proclaim the truth, but 
large audiences wherever he journeyed, and an impulse 
was given to religious sentiment, which has already pro< 
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dttced resnlts that must be permanent. The Committee 
haTe made an appropriation for the future demands of this 
region. 

The Domestic Mission in Boston, which has been 
from its commencement under the general care of the 
Committee, has fully justified the expectations of good 
that were indulged concerning it. The health of the 
present ' minister at large' among the poor has been im- 
paired by his unwearied exertions, and it is very desirable 
that one should be found to share the work with him. 
But it is peculiarly difficult to fill this office. Requiring 
on the one hand singular qualifications, and on the other 
imposing onerous duties, few are willing to enter upon its 
responsibilities ; yet no employment offers the means of 
more immediate or visible usefulness, and scarce any ex- 
ceed it in lasting and extensive benefit. 

From the Treasurer's Report, read at the private meet- 
ing of the Association, it appears that the receipts the 
past year have amounted to $3,848 30, and the expendi- 
tures to 82,390 62, leaving a balance now in the treasury 
of 81,457 68. Of this balance $233 20 are credited 
to the Domestic Mission Fund, and cannot be withdrawn 
to any other object. 

The progress of Unitarian Christianity during the year 
has not disappointed the expectations awakened at our 
last anniversary. Whether it be measured by the diffu- 
sion of our distinctive tenets, by the profession of ad- 
herence to our opinions, or by the spread of those just 
principles and the increase of those generous sentiments^ 
which we deem far more important than any sectarian 
peculiarities, and which we believe may be held in union 
with various forms of doctrine, whether one or the other 
or all of these circumstances be regarded, wo bavc occa- 

4* 
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sioQ for gratitude and rejoicing. Changes in opinion 
are silently effected, and will be revealed only in their 
completion. In the history of religion it will appear, that 
in certain periods of progress more may be attributed to 
the gradual decline of error, a decline so gentle that even 
the minds in which it is going on are unconscious of it, 
than to the direct inculcation of truth. Men become the 
recipients of good by ceasing to hold that which is 
evil. It is therefore with satisfaction, that the Commit- 
tee notice the new shapes assumed by the spirit of re- 
ligious error, since they prove to us, that those who have 
been its admirers begin to understand its character. The 
features of Calvinism have been so softened and its ora- 
cles so interpreted within a short time, that he who 
first proclaimed its instructions, could he have seen this 
day, would have dismissed the hope of propagating a 
system of faith by creeds and denunciations. Orthodoxy, 
if it mean the popular religion, is, as it appears in different 
places, strangely inconsistent with itself; and if it mean 
the truth, Christians seem to be inquiring in themselves, 
whether it may not be the common property of many 
sects, no one of which has a right to claim its exclusive 
possession. We rejoice in these signs of the times. 
They augur, they contain good. They indicate the ac- 
tion of causes, that will eventually produce the establish- 
ment of those purposes for which we are associated. 

Still it is painful to witness the efforts made to hinder 
the reformation that we desire to see perfected. Illiber- 
ality and religious sectarianism are struggling to obtain 
the ascendancy, and in the prosecution of their ends 
weigh with little discrimination, the means they adopt. 
We have confidence in the good sense, the just feeling, 
and the free spirit of the people. We never have believed 
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that these barriers could be prostrated by the assaults 
or the artifices of men, who presume to trample on the 
rights of human conscience, and to remodel the laws of 
christian charity. We have little reason now for fear 
of such success, when talent, industry, zeal and wealth 
have been called into service, and anathemas and per- 
suasions, things sacred and things profane, argument and 
misrepresentation, personal abuse and social agency have 
been summoned to lend their assistance, and yet, so far 
as the overthrow of Unitarianism, or the diminution of 
its resources, either spiritual or secular, or the character 
of its friends is concerned, all have been used in vain« 
The name. Unitarian, was never held in higher esteem 
than now ; the body of Christians so designated never, 
in this country, deserved more regard ; while the faith 
which they embrace was never before in such a state of 
effectual dissemination. It has been shown to be incapa- 
ble of destruction. Like the oak, it grows alike by the 
sunshine and the storm. In the days of peace and near 
the still waters it flourishes, while controversy but exhib- 
its and increases its strength. 

The Committee, as they deprecate, cannot forbear to 
call the attention of the members of this Association to 
the manner, in which religious sects have attempted to 
thwart or embarrass each other. Believing that discus- 
sion and effort are necessary to the triumph of truth, and 
that every Christian should be earnest in defence of the 
gospel which he has received through the ministry of the 
scriptures, they are unwilling that these instruments 
should be perverted. Candor, justice and meekness are 
virtues that should be sacrificed on no altar, and least of 
all, on the altar of religious troth. If there is any sin 
against which the community may be implored, nay re- 



quired, to utter the voice of indignant rebuke, it la when 
under the pretence of a zeal kindled Iiy christian faith, 
kiadness &nd decorum are violated, individual character 
is assailtid, domestic peace broken, and the bonds of 
social harmony are dissolved. We insist on an obedi- 
ence to the apostle's precept, tbat " the truth be spoken 
in Jove." 

If the Committee thought it necessary to designate 
particular circuraslanccs ihat marked the spread of Uni- 
tarianism, they might notice the prosperous state of sev- 
eral new societies. In Concord and Dover, N. H. and in 
Providence, R. I. ministers have been ordained within 
the last year, under circumstances that promised fruit 
to their labors, and thus far experience has realized 
more than was promised. The churches in New York 
are augmenting their numbers; that in Philadelphia has 
been blessed with remarkable enlargement of its re- 
sources. In Baltimore and Charleston the brethren con- 
tinue steadfast in their purpose to sustain their master's 
cause. The condition of the society at Washington has 
been contemplated with deep interest. By the loss of 
their esteemed ond able minister, they were deprived of 
an essential element of prosperity, the administration, viz. 
of religious ordinances by a settled clergyman. They 
have exerted themselves to the utmost measure of their 
ability, and they now look to their fellow Christiana for 
encouragement to persevere. The Committee present 
their ailuaiion to the respectful notice of the Association. 

As has been already suggested, a surprising expression 
of sentiment has been elicited within the last year in the 
western part of New York. Mr Ware preached in Utica, 
Rochester, BuiFalo, Walerlown, and other considerable 
towns, and in each of these places attracted to the sub- 
jects of his discourses an interest, that has been cherish- 
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ed and diffhsed since his return to his parochial duties. 
In Rochester a society has been formed, and a gentleman 
from this neighborhood invited to become its pastor. 
The predisposition to receive our views of Christianity, 
which has thus been disclosed, was partially produced by 
the extravagancies in doctrine and practice, of which the 
people had been made the witnesses, and sometimes the 
subjects. No other part of our country, at the present 
moment, offers more encouragement to the hopes of the 
unitarian Christian. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, a similar declaration of sentiment 
unexpected at this time, has also gratified us. A society 
has been organized, and if they should secure the services 
of an acceptable clergyman, will retain the animation that 
has distinguished its commencement, while it gains the 
firmness of more mature age. Scarcely any spot in our 
republic is more advantageously situated for the diffusion 
of good influences, as from a central body, than Cincin- 
nati, and we shall watch with the anxiety of earnest hope 
the fortunes of this society. 

As we return to notice more particularly the interests of 
this Association, we may not omit the union which has 
been formed between this and a kindred Society, in the 
prosecution of an object alike desired by each. The 
Boston Sunday School Society, which has already been 
highly useful through the effects of its meetings and its 
correspondence, was established with the design of pub- 
lishing juvenile books of a religious or moral character. 
The utility of such a measure had not been overlooked 
by this Committee, and they proffered their co-operation 
in effecting it. Their proposal was accepted, and ar- 
raugements were made, according to which a series of 
JuTenile books has been commenced, which, by the purity 
of Ibeir contents, the neatness of their execution, and 



their low price, iovile comparison with any that have been 
published ; and authorise the belief, that one of the moal 
urgent wants of the community will be supplied. These 
books bear the imprint of the Boston Sunday School So- 
ciety and of the American Unitarian Association. 

A proposition to other Societies lo connect themselves 
with ihisj\ssociation, in a manner which it was thought 
would he mutually beneficial, though it was not met wilh 
the same alacrity, and arrangements have not yet beea 
completed, it is hoped, will not ultimately fail of its pur- 
pose, 

A change has taken place in the government of this - 
Association. The office of Foreign Secretary, which was 
created by an amendment of the constitution on the last 
anniversary, having remained vacant for some time in 
consequence of the non-acceptance of the gentleman 
then elected, has been recently fdled by the choice of 
Rev, Henry Ware, jr. who had been compelled by the 
circumstances of ill heallh and absence to resign hia 
place as one of the Directors, It was with sincere grief, 
that the Committee acknowledged the necessity of his 
withdrawing from an immediate participation in their 
labors. To no individual is ibis Association more in- 
debted. While resident abroad, Mr Ware will possess 
opportunities of securing correspondents, that will essen- 
tially aid him in his subse<]ucnt duties as Foreign Sec- 
retary. The vacancy in the Board of Directors was 
filled by the election of Rev. Francis Parkman, 

The mention of Mr Ware natumlly brings lo mind the 
institution lo which, if his heallh should be restored, he 
will in future devote his energies. The Theological 
School at Cambridge merits, both from its design and its 
present excellent condition, the regard of all who desire 
that the churches of our land should enjoy the min- 
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ittntiona of enlightened and pious teachers, Bf a 
recent increase of instructers and of studies it tins been 
oDtblcd to furnish as ample means of improvement as 
any seminary of tiie same kind in the United Slates. 

Among the instruments of ditfusing (he knowledge 
utt) lore of religion, the periodica! works patronized by 
Unitarians bold nhigh rank. The Christian Examiner, 
always worthy of praise, has by a new arrangement been 
rendered a more general, without becoming a leas effi- 
deot, agent in disseminating truth. The Commilteo 
deem it proper also to take respectful notice of tlie Chrisl- 
ian Register, which has lately received an angmenta- 
tioD oratrongth in the editorial department. The Unita- 
rian Adi-ocate, the Teacher's Manual, and the Liberal 
Preacher continue to deserve liberal patronage. 

The Unitarian Book and Pamphlet Society has pursued 
iu path of usefulness without noise or oslcnlalion, but 
with advantage to many who are indebted to it for a moro 
tboroogh ac(|uainiauce with our opinions and the argn- 
meoU on which they rest, than they could else hare ob- 
tained. In tho two years of the existence of this Society, 
8058 tracts and pamphlets have been issued from its 
Dapoeitory. 

A more acUve correspondence has been maintained 
with England, than in previous years. The letters of 
CniUmus in Great Britain contain expressions of strong 
iateicst in our affnirs. The progress of religious senti- 
raenl in America is carefully observed by them, our wrU 
lera are treated with respect, and a disposition is manJ- 
Inted to ilrcngllieti the ties of fraternal sympathy. As 
■droestes of the same great principles, and equal lovera 
•f religious liberty, however wo may differ on questions 
of tcM moment, it is thought to bo our duty to culiirala 
towards tham feelings of christian affectioa. The lata 
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triampb of justice over prescriptive power, of good sense 
over timid bigotry, and of dispassionate feeling over 
heated prejudice, has called forth in that land, and should 
awaken in ours, sincere delight. 

In Bengal, circumstances have interrupted the services 
that had been undertaken for the direct inculcation of 
Unitarian Christianity. Springs have however been put 
in motion in the higher class of natives, which, it can 
scarcely be doubted, will hereafter produce a wide and 
visible change in the faith of Hindostan. An acqaaint* 
ance with the literature of England will be the means of 
religious as well as of intellectual improvement. 

In Madras, William Roberts, a self-educated native, is 
zealously engaged in instructing his countrymen in the 
simple gospel of Christ. It may gratify some to learn 
that, in a letter just received from him, he speaks of his 
intention to translate into Tamal the second tract of the 
first series published by the Association, entitled, " One 
Hundred Scriptural Arguments for the Unitarian Faith." 
Having thus presented a sketch of their proceedings, 
and of prominent facts belonging to the occasion, the 
Committee close their Report with the hope, that the topics 
suggested will afford matter not only for useful thought, 
but for a free and earnest discussion. Such discussion 
they desire should characterize the present meeting. 
This anniversary may be made highly beneficial by exci- 
ting the minds of those, who prize the same gospel of 
truth and peace, and desire that it should *^ have free 
course and be glorified.'' The effect is not confined 
to this evening nor to this city. Ac ' apulse is given 
that is felt widely, and from these meetings the Com- 
mittee anticipate that no inconsiderable benefit will re- 
sult in future years. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 
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FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 



The American Unitarian Association met for the 
transaction of business in the Berry street Vestry, on 
Tuesday, 25th of May, 1830, and were called to order 
by the President, at half past six o'clock, P. M. 

The record of the proceedings at the last anniversary 
was read. The Treasurer's Statement was read and 
accepted, his Report in full having been placed on the 
files of the Executive Committee. 



Boston, May 25, 1830. 

To the Executive Committee of the ^ 
American Unitarian Association, 5 

Gentlemen, — I herewith submit my Account with 
the Association for the year ending this day, an interest 
account to the 31st instant, and a statement of the Re- 
ceipts and Expenditures for the past year. Of the pre- 
sent balance in the Treasury, the sum of ^205,95 be- 
longs to the fund for the support of a Missionary to the 
poor of this city, and $926,95 can be appropriated to 
such objects of the Association as you may direct. 

Respectfully, 

Henry Rice, Treasr, 



Statement of the Receipts and Expenditures of 

THE American Unitarian Association, from 

Mat 26, 1829, to Mat 25, 1830. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance in the Treasury, May 26, 1829, - $1457 68 

Received from Auxiliary Associations, - 507 55 

"< Individual Subscribers, - 107 00 

'^ Gray and Bowen, for Tracts 

sold, - - - - 277 05 

" Rev. E. B. Hall, amount re- 

ceived by him for preach- 
ing while on a mission for 
the Association, - - 6 00 

" * Ladies of several Unitsr 

rian Societies, for the 

support of a missionary 

to the poor of the city of 

Boston, - - - 876 75 
Interest allowed by Treasurer for money in 

his hands, 71 72—1846 07 



$3303 75 



* Second Church, $50 00 

Church in Brattle Square, - - . 115 00 

King's Chapel, 5000 

Twelfth Congregational Church, - 85 75 
Chauncy Place Church, - - - - 41 00 
Federal Street Church, - - - - 204 00 

West Church, 8600 

New South Church, 159 00 

New North Church, 45 00 

Purchase Street Church, - - - - 41 00 



$876 75 



EXPENDITURES. 

Paid Rev. J. D. Green for preaching 

in Cincinnati, Ohio, 25 00 

*♦ ** E. B.Hall, « missionary 

services, - - 20 00 

" ** J. Pierpont, " preaching 

in Cincinnati, - 50 00 

^ ^ S. A. Barnard ^ missiona- 
ry services in Maine, 40 00 

** ** I. B. Peirce for aid in min- 
istry at Trenton, N. Y. 50 00 

** " A. Bigelow for preaching 

at Rochester, N. Y. 30 00 

'* For aid of Unitarian preaching at 

Hartford, Conn. - - 20 00 

235 00 

" For printing Tracts, - - 964 28 

<* ^ opening &c. Church, - 4 75 

" advertising, - - - 5 14 

" collecting, - - - 4 24 

«« " writing for Secretary, - 10 00 

« " blank book, - - - 3 00 

27 13 

^ Gray & Bowen, salary as Gen. Agents, 144 44 - 

« Rev. Dr. Tuckerman, salary, - - 800 00 

$2170 85 

Balance in the Treasury, 25th May, 1830, - 1132 90 

$3303 75 
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Boston 25th Mat, 1830. At the request of the Executive 
Committee of the American Unitarian Association, we have 
examined the Accounts of the Treasurer, have compared 
them with his vouchers, and found the same correct. 

{Signed) Thomas Tabbell, > ^^^^ 

JoHir Clark, ) 



The officers of the Association for the ensuing year 
were then chosen. Rev. Mr Sullivan, of Keene, N. H., 
and Mr Abel Adams, of Boston, were appointed to col- 
lect votes. [See List of Officers.] 

The Association adjourned to meet in the Federal 
Street Church. 

The meeting was opened in the Church at 7 o'clock, 
Dr Bancroft presiding. The house was crowded. Af- 
ter the singing of the Te Deum, prayer was offered by 
the Rev. Dr Gray, of Roxbury. The Report of the 
Executive Committee was read by the Domestic Sec- 
retary. 



riFTH ANNUAIi REPORT 

OF THE 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

- ' The. fifth anniversary assembles the members of this 
Association under circumstances of peculiar promise to 

' the' gr^at interests for which they are united. After 
presenting, in obedience to their duty as officers of this 
^Society3 a sketch of their proceedings during the last 
year, tJie Executive Committee will offer some state- 
meiits by which they hope to show the justice of this re- 
mark; 

• Convinced by an observation of five years that the 
means oC disseminating correct religious opinions, that 
is at once the most effectual and the least liable to ob- 



■Section, is the circulation of tracts, they have given to 
*liis their special aUentioo ; and within the Inat year 
^ave adopted two nienaurea of some importance. The 
lirel series of tracts is now continued monthly, and may 
be regarded as a Unitarian periodical, which, alike by 
the regularity of its publication and the value of ita con- 
tents, wUI satisfy the wishes of subscribers. A third 
series has been proposed, and pressing occupation only 
prevented the issue oftheiirst number before. this time. 
It will be commenced immediately. It will be confiDed 
to biography of Unitarians distinguished for their services 
or their characters, and while exhibiting the efficacy 
of our faith in examples drawn from real life, will afford 
iastruclion and virtuous incitement to the reader. Four 
numbers, published at intervals of three months, will 
make a volume, worthy of a place in our libraries, and 
permanently valuable. The members of the Association 
will not be entitled to this series by virtue of their suh- 
Kriplion; its continuance, therefore, will depend on the 
Mie, which again will be determined by the desire 
thai may be felt to possess a course of protilable and in- 
teresting works.-^— The publication oftho second series of 
(nets was suspended, and has been only lately resumed, 
Utbe belief that a series, cheaper in price and more sim- 
ple in character than the tirst series, would be popular, 
has nut been confirmed. A tract of this kind will how- 
ever b« occasionally issued. Since the last anniversary 
eleven new tracts have been printed, and new editions 
of four others. 

The agency was transfered last September to Messri 
Gray and Bowen, whose interest and activity have given 
« new impulse to this branch of our operations. Soon 



after their appointment other busineaa led Mr Gray to 

undertake a journey through the southern and westera 
Stales, from which he lias just returned, having spent 
seven months in a tour, along the Atlantic coast, thence 
to Neiv Orleans, and hy the Missiasippi and the Ohio 
to lake Erie, and thence across the state of New York. 
Through this whole route he made it one of his principal 
objects to establish agencies and depositories, in which 
he was very successful. Our publications will now be 
regularly transmitted to every part of our country. Mr 
Gray also collected on his journey a great amount of in- 
formation, and brought home a strong conviction that 
the means of reading and hearing what Unitarian Chris- 
tians believe alone was wanted to work a great change, 
or rather to call forth an expression of sentiment al- 
ready existing, in the minds of the people in most ofthe 
places which he visited. 

Some appropriations have been made for the support 
of Unitarian preaching — in Maine, in Connecticut, in 
the western part of Now York, and in Ohio. In some in- 
stances, these appropriations have enabled a missionary 
to visit various places, and in others they have been de- 
signed to assist members of particular societies in main- 
lainfng regular worship. The Committee do not deem 
it impertinent in them to express their views on this 
subject. Aware that this Association has raised its 
voice against measures, the tendency and effect of 
which are to sow discord in parishes, and to create 
churches whose strength shall be in the inverse ratio of 
their number, they have cautioned those persons who 
have been in their employment, against an intrusion 
upon the ecclesiastical order or the domestic harmony 



of a place. They do not encourage the wish of disaf- 
fected or aggrieved individuals to hear a different kind 
of preaching from that to which they have been accuB- 
lomed, until they have legally organized a religious so- 
ciety; nor do they advise that this step be taken till Ihere 
shall Le a reasonable persuasion of an ability to support 
public worship. The multiplication of religious societies 
which must depend upon foreign aid for support is an 
evil, timi is not compensated by the greater satisfaction 
the members find in listening to teachers whose senti- 
ments they approve; for such reliance is precarious, the 
sssistance is oiten inadequate to the wants of the peo- 
ple, and the ministry is in danger of becoming a fteble 
inslrument, weakened if not degraded by the circum- 
M«nces under which it is exercised. Where, however, 
imalJ societies are formed, it is important that they 
■liould pursue their objects in the manner best adapted 
to promote their own spiritual comfort, and yet to pre- 
I'enl or allay unkind libeling in their respective towns. 
In cities and populous towns, the evils that accrue 
from division of small parishes are not felt, and in these 
places there can be no objection to Unitarian preaching, 
boder circnmslances calculated to secure attention and 
'especl. Even here, however, it is unwise to rest on 
the hope of assistance from abroad. Let each society 
%tleiiipt no more than it has within itself the ability to 
Accomplish, and more will be done, while the inconve- 
tu«ncc and disappointment to which we are now some- 
timrs exposed, will be avoided. These are general 
^inciples, the force and application of which may be 
^untified by circumstances, but of their correctness, aa 
gaoeral principles, the Committee entertain no doubt. 
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The Domestic Mission established in this city under 
the patronage of this Association, has continued to be a 
means of great good. The ministry at large in Boston 
is now sustained by four clergymen of different denom- 
inations, and though we do not claim the honor of 
taking the first step towards this result, it is not doubt- 
ful that the success of Dr Tuckerman's labors, and the 
proof they afforded of the practicability and excellence 
of the plan, recommended it to other friends of the poor. 
His services the last year have been interrupted only 
by the frequent debility of a frame unequal to the 
exertions which his office imposes. Two semi-annual 
Reports have been published, the latter of which is par- 
ticularly valuable. We regard this ministry as among 
the great blessings of our city. We believe, that as an 
auxiliary to the police, and as a preventive of crime, it 
might even be supported at the public expense, and that 
as a source of relief, and comfort, and hope to the chil- 
dren of poverty, and to others who have fallen from a 
better condition, its benefits cannot be described. 

Correspondence has been maintained with persons in 
diflierent parts of the country. Information has been 
gathered from the north, the centre, the south, and the 
west, and in return we have sent sometimes our sym- 
pathy, sometimes our preachers, arid sometimes our 
tracts. Of these, a considerable amount have occasion- 
ally been placed in the hands of individuals, for gratui- 
tous distribution. 

Our foreign correspondence has been conducted with 
some activity, but we have had occasion to regret the 
absence of our Foreign Secretary. On his return, more 
frequent communication will take place between us and 



^Ur brethren abroad. Prom the British Association, 
'^B have received expresaiona of fraternal regard. No- 
thing of peculiar interest has occurred in England, but 
\o Ireland opinion has assumed a (one that augurs much 
good. The cause of religious truth and liherty has been 
upouscd Ly numbers, and advocated with an earnestness 
and power worthy of their purpose. Never has Irish 
fervor been kindled from a holier fire, and never has 
Iiish eloquence poured itself forth in nobler strains. — 
Our tracts have been read with approbalion in Eng- 
land, and in March, an order was received from the 
Western Unitarian Society, for one hundred copies of 
most of those which wo had published. 

On the continent of Europe, we have been informed 
that there are indications of the progress of rational 
views of Christianity. But it must be slow, when 
obliged to cntTcomc the intellectual and moral dark- 
nesa, the social and religious disadvantages, and the 
force of prescription, under some of which evils all the 
countries of continental Europe labor, and by all of 
which some of them are oppressed, 

No change by which the condition of Christian Uni- 
tsriauism in Calcutta would be affected, has occurred 
UDce our last Report. From William Roberts, the na- 
litre teacher near Madras, gratifying intelligence has 
been received. He is preparing his sons to assist and 
nicceed him in the ministry, and the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Unilarian Association have under- 
taken to educate one of them in England. 

The receipts and expenditures of the past year, and 
the present state of the funds of the Association, are ex- 
Ubited in the itatcroeut of the Treaturer. 



In regard to the resources of the Association, the 
Committee must repeat the suggestion which they have 
made in former Reports. Our dependence must be ott. 
auxiliariea. The attempt to collect the subacriptiona 
of Individuals is pronounced by the Treasurer tedio 
difficult, and almcist fruitless. The expense is greaty 
and the inconvenience such as to dissunde the Commit-^ 
tee from using this means of augmenting their fimiis^ 
It ia through auxiliaries alone that the treasury c 
ennblud to meet the demands made on it. It is on thenv 
alone thai the Committee can rest their calculations rw 
specting the ability of the Association to satisty tiM 
wants of the land. The people are thirsting for iin, 
Blruction. They call to us to give it to Ihem from thiM 
press and from the pulpit — io the silent pamphlet, i 
through the living teacher. Wc cannot refuse t 
without a pang keener than his who is oblige 
bodily want that he cannot relieve. Here are the war 
of the mind, its immortal wants, hlling up the cry (of 
help. For the sake of that charity, which is the best of all 
forms of this best of graces, by their love for the aoula 
of men, we entreat our brethren to have Compassion oa 
the needy. We ask them logive us the means 
tian benevolence, and we not only remind ihem of oufi 
divine Master's words, that ' it is more blessed to { 
than to receive,' but we show them bow they may makfil 
the very act of contribution an occasion of self-improve*' 
ment. The Committee have recently published some 
remarks, the object of which is to present a plan by 
which the local interests of a. society, and the intereBts: 
of this Association, may be combined. This tract hM 
been widely distributed, and they cannot forbear tl 
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pi'^^Qs its suggestions upon the notice of their friends. 
Tli^j think the time has come when they may say that 
'^ is their belief that the existence of an auxiliary in 
every Unitarian society, would promote the welfare of 
^^t society scarcely less than it would benelfit this As- 
*^H2iation; while, if these auxiliaries should be formed 
^d maintained, nothing that we foresee could prevent 
^lie wide, and free, and fair dissemination of our faith. 

Having thus reviewed our own proceedings, we shall 

Exhibit, in as brief a compass as will allow distinctness 

V> the several objects, a view of the present state and 

^hiurces of Unitarian Christianity in this country. 

We have taken some pains to collect the facts which 

We shall use, and though some of the statements may 

not be perfectly correct, and some of our conclusions 

may be precipitate, yet we shall offer nothing for which 

we do not think we have sutiicient authority. 

The Unitarians of the United States may be arranged 
under four divisions. The first includes the Christians, 
who sprang up almost contemporaneously, yet without 
any knowledge each part of the other, in New Eng- 
land and in the Southwestern States, being principally 
in the latter region seceders from the Presbyterians and 
Methodists, and in the former from the Baptists. This 
denomination has rapidly increased, not only in the 
East and the West, but in the Middio States and in 
Cmoada. They are zealous advocates of spiritual lib- 
erty, and are generally, though not unanimously. Unit- 
arians. Every week swells their numbers; their min- 
isters are earnest and laborious preachers; they support 
three or four periodicals; their operations have been 

2 



confined principally to the iineducatei] part of the eoa» 
munity; but they are acquiring a strength which tnudt 
Boon give them an influence on pubhc aentimenl. 

The UniversaliKla, with but few escepliona, form t] 
eecond division. They believe in the inferiority of Je^ 
sus Christ to the Father; but moet of them differ froni 
us esaenli&Uy in regard to the consequences of s 
This sect has grown very much within a few years, a 
has its own periodicals and ministerial conferences. 

A third ijiviaion emhuacea those persons who, froflj 
whatever cause, have been prevented from avowing the}^ 
faith in Unitarian Christianity, but arc in heart its < 
ciples. Many such persons, we have reason to belierflj 
are in the laiid. Some of them need cncouragemeiit 
and sympathy, others are so situated that they n 
think a profesaion of their belief would he productive 
more evil than good; and still more cherish our opiif 
ions, having drawn them from scripture and mature^ 
them in their own thoughts, without knowing thai they 
harbored the heresy of Unitarianiam ; for how could 
they know it, when the system which was held up f<tr 
their abhorrence, with this name branded on its fore* 
head, bore no resemblance either lo their failh or ti 
ours. Many instances have come to our knowledge 6 
individuals thus situated, who, afler hearing a fair eX* 
position of our belief, have declared that they had lone 
been Unitarians. 

The last division is composed of those who are form- 
ed into Unitarian Congregational societies. To thift 
class belong the members of this Association, and t 
them we shall now confine our remarks. 

In the beginning of this Report it was said, that we 
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meet under circumstances of peculiar encouragement. 
Since tbe last anniversary, thirteen ordinations and in- 
stallations have taken place, and the days are appointed 
for four more. Besides which, the number of vacant 
|Mirishes exceeds the number of candidate preachers in 
the proportion of three to two; several new societies 
liave been formed, and others have become Unitarian. 
7he present number of Unitarian Congregational socie- 
ties in Masssachusetts is 147, of which 118 are supplied 
'vrith ordained ministers; in Maine, 12 societies, 8 min- 
isters; in New Hampshire, 11 societies, 10 ministers; 
in Vermont, 3 societies, 1 minister; in Rhode Island, 
S societies, 2 ministers; in Connecticut, 2 societies, 1 
Mninistcr. 

Total in New England, 177 societies, 140 ministers. 

In the other States of the Union the Congregational 

societies are few, but they have been gathered in most 

Snstanccs by Unitarians ; who have five societies in 

^cw York with three ministers, five in Pennsylvania 

^th two ministers, one in the District of Columbia, and 

«De in each of the states of Maryland, South Carolina, 

Georgia, Kentucky and Ohio. 

Total of Congregational Unitarian societies in the 
United States 193; of settled ministers 147. 

While the increase of societies in New England has 
been greater than could be supplied with constant preach- 
ing, the churches at a distance arc — with a single ex- 
ception, where the house has been closed for want of a 
preacher, — in a better condition in regard to temporal 
affairs than they were a year ago; and so far as an inter- 
est in public worship, a devotion to the truth, and a life 
of practical piety are evidences of spiritual prosperity. 



we have reason to rejoice with Ihem ; Tor ' walking in tho 
fear of the Lnrd, aDd in the comfort of a holy spirit, ther 
have been multiplied.' 

The devetopemeiit of opinion in the Western Stated 
deserves special mention. In our last Report it v 
Elated [hat a society had been formed in Cincinaati, tM 
key lo the whole volley of the Mississippi. In thS 
course of the last autumn, Rev. Mr Picrpont of thij 
city spent some time in Ciiicinnnti, and extended his 
visit to Kentucky and Missouri. During this journey h5 
had frequent opportunities of ascertaining the desire 61 
the people lo be instiuctcd in a rattoani fnilh, and th^ 
necessity of inculcating simple views of religion lha$ 
they might be saved from sceplicism, or indiHerence, oi 
even contempt and warfare against religious institutiotu 
Mr Pierponl preached in Louisville, and in St Louis 
by requesl, and the gospel which ho preached was hear^ 
gladly, both by the common people and by men of inteU 
ligenee and influence. At Louisville a Unitarian socW 
ety has since been formed, and at Cincinnati a churcl(! 
has just been dedicated. The impressions of olhef 
gentlemen, who have visited these States, are such a 
must have been produced by a discovery of the wantii 
and wisiies of the inhabitants ; wants which Unitarias' 
Christianity alone can satisfy, and wishes which look tv 
us for the means of gratification. 

In the western part of the State of New York, oppoi^ 
tunilies have been presented for planting our faith i(E 
minds eager lo receive it, of which the Committee havS 
been unable to avail themselves. The society in Rochet 
ter, repeatedly disappointed in their hope affixing amon^ 
them a minister, still continue their exertions. Th4^ 
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violent means pursued to give religious sentiment a pre- 
ponderance over error and worldliness, have produced 
a reaction, which it is exceedingly important to control, 
lest it ahould leap the barriers of christian faith and 
social order. We cannot indeed express our anxiety for 
those portions of our Union, where society has not yet 
fellen into regular habits of thuught, from the waves of 
feeling and paaaion which belong to recent settlement. 
We regard these fields as full of promise for the Chris- 
tian laborer, teeming as they are with new life, but from 
their very fertility liable to be covered with the tares of 
the evil one. 

Having given what we conceive to be a juat view ol 
the state of Unitarianism in our country, we proceed to 
notice the resources which it bus for a wider diffusion ol 
its principles. Independently of ita intrinsic excellence 
and of the impulse which it may receive from the vir- 
tues and the prayers of its disciples, it possesses certain 
exterior and incidental means of dissemiDationj and ita 
progress may be greatly accelerated by a judicious use 
of these means. They are ita benevolent associations, 
its periodical and other publications, and ita preachers, 
A few words will exhibit the present condition of each 
of these means. 

. The Bocictiea which make the diffusion of Unitarian 
Christianity their sole object, are, besides our own, 
these five. The Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, Piety and Charity, was establiahed — by 
Emerson, Buckminster, Kirkland and othera, among 
the dead and the living, whose names are dear to us, — 
for the purpose of printing cheap religious books. Thoy 
redeemed the pledge they gave in their constitution, 
2* 
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' the succegsive numbers of the Christian Monitor. 
Tor some years this society has been inactive, but it 
has a cooideralile fund, and is intending 
its operations. 

The Evangelical Missionary Society wag originally 
formed in the counties of Worcester and Middlesex for 
the purpose of aRbrding aid to feeble chnrches. This 
society has been very useful, and conlinuea by its annufd 
appropriations to sustain many who might without 
aid despond. 

The hope is entertained that in future years these tvi, 
societies will unite with this Association in the celebrsp' 
tion of their anniversaries. 

The Society for the Promotion of Christianity in India 
has valuable funds at its disposal, and when a proper 
opportunity shall occur, its ofhcers will be ready to fol- 
low the intimations of Providence. 

The Unitarian Book and Pamphlet Society, though IE 
has been in operation only three years, has done esleo- 
sive good. While it is independent of this Associatioaj 
it cooperates with it most effectually, and as the dis- 
tributor of our tracts, and the pioneer of our missionarieB| 
its aid is every year seen to be more important. 

The Boston Sunday School Society has been but par-, 
tially successful in that branch of its operations whicb'. 
consists in publishing juvenile books, in consequence of 
embarrassments, which will soon be removed. In other 
respects it has been eminently useful ; in drawing aU- 
tention to the subject of Sunday schools by its circulan 
in strengthening the interest felt in this subject by il 
annual celcbratiutis, and in quickening the zeal and ei^ 
lightening the judgment of teachers -fay ila quarterly 
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sneetings. The Report read at the last anniversaiy 
afforded concljsive evidence of its usefulness. Sundaj' 
achould, which a few years since, were rare among us, 
ore now almost universal, and have hecome subjecla of 
^eep regard. 

Our periodical publications, are also five. The Chris- 
tian RegiHler haa been cimducted Ihc las! year with spirit 
Slid industry. The Unitarian Advocate has passed 
from the hands of its former editor, hut lias retained its 
diaracler for ability, and practical value. The Christian 
Teacher's Manual has also appeared in a new series, 
but is supported by Ihe same talented and judicious wri- 
ters. The Liberal Preacher offers its monthly seleclJOQ 
from the manuflcripts of our living divines i and the 
C^hriatian Examiner, uniting sound literary judgment to 
« fervent spirit of religious inquiry, is exerting an influ- 
ence upon opinions and morals (o which it is richly 
«Dlillcd. 

The third instrument which we may use for the spread 
of our faith is the ministry, the inslilulion which Josua 
Clirisl himself founded, when he sent forth his apostles 
to preach Ihe everlasting gospel. The age demands an 
intclligeut, active, and disinterested ministry. It is more 
imporlanl than our words can show, that such a minis- 
try be educated for our churches. We have one Theo- 
logical School, and the Committee do not think the 
■lightest exaggeration was used, when it was styled by 
B recent advocate of its claims, ' the great religious 
thority of the day.' It stands in tlie front of those 
btlitutions which Unitarian Christians should he anxious 
to foster. The ill health of one of Ihe Professors, which 
hu obliged him (o resign a part of his duties, and the 





absence of another, who was induced la Beek a foreign - 
climate by the same cause, have been unTortunate cir- 
cuiriBtaaces, but the school at Canibritlge has been,, 
siDce our last meeting, more prosperous thaa at any 
former period. Nothing could exhibit more clearly th»: 
importance of this seminary, or the advanee of our faith^ 
than the facta, that though the Directors establJGhed last 
summer a regulation, restraining the members of ths 
School from preaching, they ha <■ been compelled by 
the imperious wants of the churches to suspend tha ^ 
operation of the rule in many cases, and that at thiSr 
time several, who if the prescribed term of preparationj 
had been observed would now be at Cambridge, ar^ 
ordained clergymen, or arc under engagements lo settl% 
in the ministry. These facts should be known, thati 
serious young men, whose desire is for usefulness, maj^ 
enter on a path which is sure to lead them to it, and thati 
they, who can give substantial patronage, may enlargari 
the means of education possessed by this School. • 

After this sketch of the state and resources of ouiu 
denomination, the Committee will only glance at a fev, , 
reasons for activity and efibrl, which they think may be< 
urged with pertinency at this lime; and in doing this^ 
they will complete their duty in submitting this Report^ 
by adverting to some of the aspects of society about ua,^ 

We regard the extension of our faith as the great 
means of opposing and subverting error in opinion, anci 
should therefore use all upright means of giving it 
currency and securing for it favor. There are twO-. 
extremes in error, against each of which Unitariao^ 
Clu-iBtianity directs its force, and is in the hand of hi™ 
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who wields it a two edged sword, to cut down with equal 
ease the sophisms of infidelity and the absurdities of 
fanaticism. Within a year or two past some alarm has 
been excited by the efforts of a few individuals iu some 
parts of our country to disseminate the rankest form of 
unbelief, even to convert this people into a nation of 
atheists. The attempt was too preposterous to be suc- 
cessful, and by its very extravagance and effrontery is 
defeating itself. We are confident that if evangelical 
Unitarianism be preached intelligibly and earnestly — 
and how else can it be preached by one who reverences 
it as the gif^ of God — they to whom the advocates of 
infidelity address themselves, will be prepared to repel 
their arguments and to rebuke their sneers. 

Another kind of scepticism is far more dangerous be- 
cause it attacks minds of a higher order. It is oflen, if 
not in most instances, occasioned by fabe representations 
of divine truth, and can be supplanted only by showing 
that the religion of the New Testament is not a religion 
of mystery, contradiction or fanatical excess. That infi- 
delity of this character exists in our land, and that it has 
tainted some souls of a noble mould we know, and we 
are anxious that the christian revelation should be pre- 
sented to them in its original beauty, for we believe that 
they would acknowledge its heavenly origin, and em- 
brace it with a cordial faith. 

Towards the other extreme of error, we find the va- 
rious corruptions of the gospel, by which it has been 
despoiled of its simplicity, a;.d arrayed in the poor in- 
Tentions of human wisdom. So far as we have been 
able to mark the current of events or to note the changes 
of opinion, it seems to us that error is growing to be 
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ashamed of its absurdities, though it retains its at- 
tachment to old names. In much of this controversy 
about names, we discern an indication of consciimsness 
of improvement. Let this improvement go on silently 
where it cannot advance openly, but as we desire that 
the pure religion of the Saviour of mankind should take 
the place of every error that assumes to be christian, we 
shall be diligent in extending the knowledge of our faith. 

We discover another incitement to this work in the 
tendency of our faith to resist and quell the spirit of 
exclusion, which if not checked would sweep the land as 
with the breath of pestilence. We abhor from our souls 
bigotry, and uncharitableness, and every form and shape 
of spiritual arrogance. We will neither be politicians 
in religion nor religionists in politics. We will worship 
God according to our persuasion of duty, whether others 
call it heresy or not, and let them worship God after the 
manner of their belief, whether we think it right or wrong. 
Unitarian Christianity, as we understand it, and as we 
would diffuse it, is essentially a free faith, giving free- 
dom to those who hold it, and not forging chains for its 
opposers. For this reason we value it, and according 
to our respect for the rights of the mind, our sense of 
the worth of intellectual and religious liberty, and our 
determination to oppose to the last breath every attempt 
to fetter and trammel theological investigation, will be 
the earnestness of our endeavors to disseminate religious 
truth, knowing that where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty. 

Occasionally during the last year, our opinions and 
our friends have been assailed by language as indecorous 
as it was unchristian, but denunciation has lost its power, 



■nd we believe that among those who thiok us in great 
error, a more just spirit prevails. A party may presa 
its measures wilhoul regard lo propriety or truth, but it 
will be found that thry sacrilice also their character 
■umI goin nothing. Virulence and exclusiveneaB, if not 
■ucceBsful in their objects, cover those wlio use them 
■with Ghamo. 

But above all other reasons, we burn with a desire to 
propagate our faith, because we believe that it is the 
great instrument of staying and subduing irreligion. 
It is because Unitarian Christianity is the power of God 
unto aalvation to every one who believes it as it ought 
lo he believed, that we are chiefly anxious lo muUiply 
fai'iHlies for its progress through the world. We believe 
that our Master, when he ascended to his Father and his 
God, left it lo carry on the work ibr which he came, — 
to cull sinners to repentance. We heheve that he taught 
and sulTered, (hat he might make mcu partakers of the 
divine holiness, and that the religion which lawfully 
bears his name, must have this for its object and eli'ect. 
Therefore we wish not only ourselves [o be followers of 
Chriai, but to bring others to walk with ua. Therefore 
we wouhl labor to remove every obstacle in the way of 
thii faith, and would win others to its love and obedience. 
We see vice and crime, private and public sin, per- 
Bonal and social wickedness on every side of m ; the 
Bioral atmosphere in which we live is not pure. We 
woDld seud the spirit of our religion through it; we 
would hold up to general view those solemn truths and 
affttcttug revelations and momentous sanctions by which 
the careless may be moved, and the perverse be humbled; 
by wbieh Ihey who are disobedient may be reclaimed, 
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and they who are in the way of righteousness may bo 
animated to perseverance. 

With this estimation of our faith we would not only 
live and die by it, but we would live, and if Providence 
require the immolation, we would die foi* it. We can 
hardly repress our astonishment when we hear Unitarian 
Christianity reproached as a lax system, as a faith 
deficient in moral power. We can hardly hold our 
peace, when any one who professes to understand it, 
does not perceive its practical and spiritual character. 
These are in our eyes its peculiar features. We are not 
ignorant that the best and the only satisfactory proof that 
we can give to others of its moral efficacy is its influence 
on ourselves. We do not deem it without our province 
to remind our brethren, in the language of an apostle, 
that they who have believed in God should be careful to 
maintain good works. It is said by some who difler 
from us that this belief is not sufficient to work this 
effect. W^e ask no other faith than that which makes 
the God, whom Jesus Christ revealed, the centre of its 
thoughts and aims; aid if we do not show forth the 
power of this faith in our characters, we have not 
learned the alphabet of our religion. 

The world is crying out for truth, and freedom, and 
holiness. These are the three great blessings of man. 
We believe that Unitarian Christianity confers them all, 
and therefore we labor and pray that it may become 
universal. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 



Tbe Heport having been read, Hon. James Savagib, 

x^f Boston, moved that it be accepted, and in support 

of his motion addressed the meeting i^*^ — Mr Presi*- 

cJent, I move the acceptance of the Report just read. 

I heard it with pleasure. The statements it contained 

«ure gratifying and encouraging ; they correspond with 

"the resuhs of my own observation. I have noticed 

for some years the progress of religious sentiment in 

^osfon, and have known something of it in other parts 

of the United States. It is not twenty years since the 

name Unitarian was unknown in this region, or, if 

uttered, was intended for a reproach, and heard with 

alarm. That time. Sir, has gone by. Many in this 

liouse can remember when the question was ashed, are 

you of the Boston religion, or of the Christian religion ? 

The time for that question has gone by. 

This country presents the best field for Christianity, 
because it is free — in its institutions, in the principles 

• The very imperfect manner^ in which the addresses are hero 
reported, is an occasion of regret, and will cause disappointment 
to the readers. An explanation is also required in justice to th^ 
gentlemen who spoke. After waiting some days in the hope that 
they would furnish what might be published, which, however, 
their multiplied duties did not allow them (with one or two ex- 
ceptions) to do, a farther delay was occasioned by other engage- 
tnents of the person on whom it fell to report them ; and when, 
«fler tome time, an attempt was made to prepare the speeches for 
publication from the very brief notes taken at the time, it wai 
found to be impossible to give anything more than an outline of 
the remarks, with an occasional expression, the force or beauty 
of which had caused it to be remembered. It should, therefore, 
be kept in mind, while reading the pages that follow, that only a 
general idea can be obtained from their perusal, of the means of 
grati fi cation enjoyed by thoee who were present on this evening. 

3 
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of ita government, ia the wants and habits, of tht 
pie, — and I doubt not that the tune will come when it' 
will be shown that the United States have given mora 
support to Christianity than any other land. Here truth 
has opportunity and ativanlage. Difference of opiuioa 
and fair discua.'^ion bring it out. Let Cbri^tiaas thiak and 
speak freely, and they will iind the truth. I do not profess 
to cherish the expectation which many persons found on 
the mysterious language of prophecy; but I hope for a 
brighter period^ and I believe that tlie millenial age will 
be introduced and will be distinguished by free investl- 

In tliis country we are saved from that great barrier 
tolhc progress of religious sentiment, a union of Church 
and State. We do not labor under the evils by which 
Europe is oppressed, and to which the Report alluded. 
A connexion between the Church and the State ia d- 
ways bad, injurious to the character, and fatal to the 
improvement of the former; for it converts the minister 
into a dependant on an Establishment, it bestows ec- 
clesiastical oiKuea on unsound principles, and it fastens 
a creed on the priests and on tho people. 

An Establishment cannot he erected in the United 
States, It is contrary to the theory on which our po- 
litical esistcnce depends. It would be opposed by the 
feelings of the people. No sect can gain such an as- 
cendancy over all other sects as must precede this reetilt. 
They will watch and restrain one another, and prevent 
any one from augmenting lis numbers to the requisite 
degree. .Alarm has been expressed of late at the in- 
crease of the Catholic Church; but J apprehend no evil 
from this source. It may have an aptitude to ally itself 
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Co civil power; but other divisions ofthe Christian Church 
liave shown a readiness to become the slave or the di* 
jrector of government. The Catholic religion will be 
modified by the spirit of our institutions, or it cannot 
prevail. Some persons are troubled at the number of 
sects in the land. But sects are useful. They 'are at 
once checks and incitements to each other. Our safety 
lies in their number. Truth will finally be discovered, 
«nd freedom be secured. 

But, Sir, while we find so much to encourage us in 
this part of the country, we may not forget those at a 
ciistance. Our sympathy should embrace our brethren 
ia other parts of the republic. The Report spoke of 
the Western States. Unitarians there look to the East 
£0/ sympathy and instruction. Light has always pro- 
ceeded from the Kast. 

The Report alluded to the j. iifcoiogical School. No 
institution yields to this in importance, and its wants in- 
crease with its opportunities of usefulness. From its 
establishment it has ever been dear to my heart. — But I 
will not enlarge cfn this topic. 

The motion of Mr Savage was then put, and the Re- 
*port was accepted. 

After a few words from Rev. Dr Bancroft, in which 
he adverted to the evidence furnished in the Report ofthe 
&ithfulne88 of the Executive Committee, and of the 
claims which they had to the support of their friends, 

Hon. Richard Sullivan, of BrookHne, rose. 

Mr President, the Report having mentioned the 
Theological Institution at Cambridge as among the 
means relied upon, to dififuse correct and animating 



riewa of Chrialianitj, I em happy, as one of the Direct- 
ors of that Inslilulioti, to hear Lestimony tn the fuct, thai: 
professedly, und by the express lerniB of its constitution, 
a liberal plan nf study, sunh as must meet eaiirely the 
viewa of this Association, is there established and pur- 
sued. In other theological seminaries — in most per- 
Jiaps, if not all, besides, in the United States, — a creed 
embracing speculative points of doctrine, not fundamen- 
tal in tlicir nature, is made the test of christian charac- 
ter and worthiness ; and notwithstanding that such 
points have divided serious and professing Chriatians 
for ages, they are upheld and inculcaled as easenlial. 
A scheme, set narrow and exclusive, cannot be in har- 
mony with the spirit of the Gospel. It cunnct much lon- 
ger stand against the growing intelligence of maaki6d. 

It is the aim of those who conduct ihe Iheelogical 
seminary at Cambridge, to free the gri'at truths of re- 
ligion from such associations and connexions as tend 
only to degrade then! ; and to call Ihe attention much 
more to what is unquestionable, und of infinite conso*. 
quenco for its pructical hearing ; — insisting only nega- 
tively that things mysterious and far above human com- 
prebension, should not be holden to have u raeaniug at 
variance with the benevolence of the Deity, . 

The term, Unitarian, though sirict/y designating a 
class of I'crsons who are contending for a single point 
of doctrine, is in fact applied to those who are uphold- 
ing other religious viewa also against another class of 
persons, with whom they have been for some time in un- 
willing conicniion. Unitarians believe that the unfet- 
tered exercise of the mind upon opinions and duties U 
a means, under Providence, of bringing upon the world 



the AiIl light of christiaD knowledge; and that the no- 
tion that wlist is old, and baa been long established, is 
for that reason, as a mailer of policy, nut to be qiies' 
Cioned, is a manifest error, at least in our time, and in 
the happy position in which a considerable part of cbris- 
teodotn Qow in, — a position so favorable not only for the 
Acquisition of truth, but for giving to it its due value, 
>U)d far making the best use of it. They regard religion 
eta ft divine rule of conduct ; and instead of appealing 
to the weakness and the fears of men, ae the proper 
mode of approach to obtain a religious influence, they 
dare address Ihe reason and the conscience, and trust 
llmt Aicp and effectual impressions may be thfis made 
cfGod, and of their relations to Him, and to the Sa- 
viour, and that an ardent piety and the strongest sense 
of religious obligation may be the fruit of this course. 

It is not however to be concealed, that if, according 
to the christian dispensation, men are to be educated for 
eternity — or, in other words, if Ihey are to be led on 
\j progressive steps in their religious as in their moral 
UtahuBents, — there is no view of the christian course 
irineh demands such high qualifit-ations in those who 
an to ejierciso the regular calling of the ministry. 
Without undertaking to Btnto what are the accomplish- 
meols nt which the student should aim, it is quite ap- 
parent thai no one excellence in character and temper, 
BO amount and variety of sound learning, and no degree 
of devoted ness and zeal in the performance of duly, will 
be oavlesH. Human nature in all its aspects, and men 
in all conditions, arc to be the subjects of unceasing 
efforts in Ihe way of imitruction, admonition, and encour- 
agement ; and certainly no office in society, the duties 



of which Hre fiithrully discharged, can claim a compan- 
BOD in point of importance with that of a minister of the 
gospel. 

It id an object of the christian ministry to lead men 
onward in the progress of truth. Some persons are 
afraid of innovation. This is an old fear. Bossuet 
lamented the decline of the Catholic religion in England; 
the progress of things was deplored, while God was let- 
ting in light through the crevices of the Gothic archi- 
teclnro of an estahlislied religion, that was rent in all its 
walla. Social and domcsltc improvement was the con- 
sequence, and such improvement will always be the re- 
sult of inquiry, when properly directed and conducted. If 
however, this spirit become extravagant or turbulent 
it should be restrained ; and here is another advan- 
tage of an educated and liberal ministry. The pro- 
gress of opinion through the community must be con- 
trolled by enlightened minds, that it may not do hann 
rather ihun good. The influeni:e of minds disciplined in 
theology is important and powerful. How is it in po- 
litical allairs .' They who have given their attention lo 
the science of government are supposed to be mere ca- 
pable of guiding its operations than the poorly instructed. 
So it is in leligiiin. They who have made it their study, 
as well as the subject of their experience, will be fell in 
their influence upon the people. 

The claims of the Institution at Cambridge address 
themselves with great force to enlightened and opulent 
Christians. This Institution is now poor ; its accom- 
piodations for students are insufficient for such a num- 
ber BS the demand lot liberal ministers in the community 
reijuirea; the meons of instruction are far short ^ 



■J ought to be ; the plan 
'Tftjecn adopted ihere caiinol be evi'cuii'd at present. For 
-^vsni of pecuiiiarv means, Ihe Inslilution cHiinot as yet 
.aend lorlh young mfn iolo the ministry, as ihnntughly 
.•olbrmed and disciplined Tor (lie sucred oflice as they 
I should be to meet all its duties, and to bear wilb dignity 
P wX\ its cures. I conceiie that scarcely any degree 
I of liberality towards this infant In^litutJon could be 
1, «bargcablc witli e.<[traVBgance, and that the patriotic, 
and especially those nbo have any solicitude Tor the 
I temporal and eternal welfare or the generations to come, 
cannot exercise their munilicence belter than by con- 
I' tributing to enlarge ibc fuutiduliona onhia School. 



Mr Sullivan was followed by Hon. Joseph Stort, of 
Cafflbridgc; who said, he wished also to bear (eKtimony 
ta ftvor of ihe Theological School in Camliridge. 

1 rejoice. Sir, at what I have this evening heard of 
the progress of correct opinion. UnitarianiBm must 
rett on the intelligence and learning of its advocates. 
It never has been supported by tlie State; it cannot be, 
for it leaches obedience to duty and to conscience, and 
ooT lo human authority. The inHuence of the State 
haa been unfriendly to it; look to Kngland for e:(ampleB 
I — witness Prieslluy, with the injuries which he auHered 
Uwa a mob, and the neglect which he experienced from 
the government. It is not on the civil arm, but on ila 
own strength, the inlelieclual and moral power with 
whidt it endows its disciple, that Unitarian ism must 



[tliice its relianc. 
We do not 



ilaini, Mr President, lo have found 
seeking it, and for this end make con- 
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slant escrtiona. We do not imagine (hat v 
tained perfection, or can reach it here; but we woulcfl 
open a way, clear from the difficulties by which we ar^i 
embarrassed, to ihem who shall come after us. Cars- 
we espcct that truth will go on without encountering op- 
position? Prejudice will be arrayed against it. Bui WB 
have evidences of a belter stale approaching. Men. 
will not longer be ruled by Iheir fears; Ihey demand a 
reason for their faith. Reason is abroad in the world; 
books abound, and are read; religion will be osam- 
ined freely, and must depend upon ils own resources, 
We wish it to stand on no other ground. Men ought 
not to be required to believe what they cannot under- 
stand. Christianity should not, it need not, shrink from 
the severest investigation; it dreads it not. We may 
rejoice that infidelity is open in its attacks upon what 
we deem divine; for we can meet it with fair argu- 
ment. Unitarians have the strongest motives and the 
most effectual instruments for opposing infidelity, 

I feel no alarm at any progress that may be made 
by the Romish Chtirch in this country. That Church 
must adapt itself to the character of our institutions 
and peojile; its principles will be moderated to meet 
the circumstances of its situation in the United States ; 
its clergy will bow to the authority of truth. I have 
no fear for Protestanfism. ' The Uible, and the Bible 
only, is the religion of ■ProtcBlanls :' 
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With these views of the nature and condition of our 
ftiith, I cannot but feel a deep interest in a seminary, 
'Vrfaich, having for its object the preparation of intelligent 
^lefeoders of this faith, encourages free investigation, 
mnd a single love of (ruth. This feeling is strengthened 
\^y a recurrence to the example of our Puritan ances- 
tors. The Pilgrims, Sir, when they landed on these 
shores, first built for themselves dwellings, then they 
directed their thoughts to the institutions of religion, 
maid then to the means of educating a pious and learned 
ministry. I repeat their own words; they would have 
^ a pious and learned ministry.' A noble sentiment! 
I>oes it not speak from the grave to us ? Do we not 
need to regard it? are we perfect? do we know all 
truth? Is there no rubbish to be clenred away? Will 
posterity claim nothing of us? We must follow the ex- 
ample of the Puritans; we must adopt their maxim. Let 
us have a pious and learned ministry. Let us then, Sir, 
cherish the Theological School at Cambridge. 

What is the present state of this School ? What has 
been i(s stale? We can compare the means now 
enjoyed for theological education at Cambridge with 
those whi(!li were possessed there a few years ago. 
Then but few graduates remained to pursue their studies, 
under the comparative disadvantages of a residence at 
the College; now forty five names appear on the theolo- 
gical catalogue. Still, what are the means that may 
at present be used to secure the objects of the in- 
stitution ? Its progress has been rapid, but it has 
struggled against circumstances, which still depress it. 
The funds of Harvard College arc appropriated to thB 
support of its literary departments. Mr Ware, fo^ 



whoHe establiBhinent at Cambridge exertions were suc- 
ccBafully made a year or two since, and on whose ac- 
count suliicient fiinda were raised to found a professor- 
ship, has been obliged to visit Europe, and ia still de- 
tained there, by sickness. Meanwhile, the avails of this 
foundation have been bo diminished, that the salary has 
already decreased. ProfeBsor Norton has been com- 
pelliid by ill health to relinquish a large part of his du- 
ties. Dr Ware, one of the most able and faithful of in- 
structers, is occupied by his engagements in the Col- 
lege. An assislanl to Mr Norton is absolutely neces- 
aary, but so narrow arc the resources of the School, that 
an insufficient salary only can be offered. What then, 
Mr President, I repeat, is the condition, and what are 
the prospects of this School? of the only Unitarian and 
catholic seminary for the education of young men fot 
thR minJBtry? It has received less patronage than other 
similar institutions. Turn to Andover, and see the ap- 
paratus of means for theological education, its libe- 
rally endowed professorships, its buildinga, its library. 
The Cambridge School has risen without these helps; 
it has been sustained by the talenla and efforla of its 
professors. Our wonder is, not merely that it has dona 
so much, but that, under its circumstances ofdiscour-' 
agemcnt, it has done anything. 

Mr President, shall this School fall? Will our com- 
munity see it decline? Three things are indispensabla 
to the prosperity of such an institution. I( inu5t be sup- 
plied with professors; it must posseaa the means of 
bringing together youg men; and it must affijrd them 
facilities in finishing their education. We must have 
professors, talented aud learned men, if we would harfl 
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^ learned ministry. Whom will you ask to fill these 
offices? Shall these duties be imposed upon our cler- 
gy? upon those who are already overburthened with 
Iwkbor? I need not cite the examples of health and life 
ificed to the toils and excitements of the clerical 
(, in this place. Shall we then ask gentlemen to 
give themselves wholly to the services of the professor's 
obair, upon a stipend inadequate to their necessary 
'Vrants? Will you urge them to unite learning with 
I>overty, when, tooj this alliance must be perpetual? 

Students also must be collected and kept together^ 
^liat they may act on one another. The grapple of 
xnind with mind is necessary to intellectual strength. 

Andy finally, you must enable the students to acquire 
"tbe elements of theological learning — the elements, I 
say, for ten lives would be required to get a full know- 
ledge. Young men should not be hurried into the 
ministry; they should not enter on its labors with imina- 
ture minds; for either they will be soon worn out, and 
will die, in the attempt to keep up with the demands of 
the age, or they will be discouraged, and sink into in- 
difference. 

I might add much more on this subject. But I said 
more than I intended in my introductory remarks. I 
can only hope that this School will be sufficiently pa- 
tronized. 1 do not look with hostile feelings on other 
institutions for a similar purpose. No, Sir. I rejoice 
in the learning of other sects; I admire their earnest- 
ness. Let them be earnest; but. Sir, let them avoid 
calumny. We may all be earnest, without violating 
truth or justice. 
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Rcnohed, Tlint in the opinion ofthia AsaociBtion, the 
coufllry lying west of the Alleghany Mnuntains, pre- 
sents a Ge\d for inissionary labors, pei-uliarly interest- 
ing and encouraging to Unitarian Christians. 

Mr Pierpont observed, that he bad lately returned 
from a visit to the part of the country to which Ihia reso- 
lution pointed, and having in some measure acted as a 
nuEBionary employed by this Association, he would em- 
brace this opportunity, though not without reluctance, 
to give some account of what he had done and bad seen. 
Having passed down the Ohio to its junction with the 
Missi.isippi, and up (he latter river to the Missouri, he 
had liecome acquainted with the wanta and feelings of 
the people. He had prcacbrd again and again, yet 
only when he was asked to preach ; aod had been beard 
by large and atlentivo audiences. 

I was convinced, Mr President, (he continued,) that 
n that region distinctlj 
ioce showed me that the 
propounded, the more 
ever should be muffled, 
I beautiful in ilseirthan 
geo- 
'en after the 
'ded church, 
repealed de- 

■ire to hear such preaching, were the evidences given 
of the degree in which it was prized. 



the truth should be preached 
and definitely. My own esper 
more plainly Unilarianism is 
gladly it will be received. It 
it needs no disguises — it is mo; 
it can be made by any attire. I found, 
eral desire for Unitarian preaching, 
attraction of novelty had ceased, the 
the profound attention, the continund 



Sociely in the Western country is marked by sirong 
features, ind in the peculiar clinractcr ol* ilie people I 
discovered reasons and facililies forihe spread of Uiiila- 
x-inn Chriali unity. They are direct end prompt in their 
intellectual movemenis — ihey go elraight forward to 
an object, and they go right abiiut their work. Nuw, 
Sir, U nitarianism in exactly fitted to this clasfl of 
Xniods. They are farther distinguished by intellectual 
activity and energy. Freedom of religious inquiry 
I is encouraged. They will e.iianiine and understand 
and appreciate our faith. Tlirre Buciety is full of 
I mental action. It is not there as it is here, v/hnte 
I eontrovvrsy has been carried on for twenty years, till it 
I is known where every one stanHs. Here the work in 
! done. But there interest on tiiese siihjeclsis of recent 
growth; Iherethe work ia to be done, the struggle and the 
battle of the mind for truth. Unitarianism is suited to 
meet the exigencies of such a stale uf society. Chris- 
tianity 18 not a religion for a dormant world. It acts on 
two clnases of minds, — one composed of men who will 
IH olbera think for them, and the other of those who 
will think for themselves; the latter will be Unitarians, 
the fnimer should be Catholics. 

1 do not wonder at the alarm expressed by Orthodox 
ChriBlianflst the progress of Romanism, The mind accus- 
tomed In the shackles of Orthodoxy will easily yield to the 
BUlhority of the Romish Church. The fact, I conceive, is, 
thU wo are tending lownrds a division into two great sects, 
Caibwlics and Unitarians. In the West they will have ■ 
reasuDli'r the faith whiih they emhrure. Intelligent men 
there must become either Unitarians or Deists. They 
cannot uckovwlcdge such a God as Calvinism vflers them, 



while Nature hy its impressive teaching, in the midst of 
which ihey dwell, guides their adoration to One, whom I 
donothesilatetosay, it is belter thai ihey should worship. 

Mr President, in the West everyihing in the physi- 
cal world ia large and vigorous, II is so wilh the mind; 
and when in their foresin I saw the huge oak enctrcPed 
and Buslaini'd by the giant vine, I could not but think 
of the need which the strong minds of that region had, 
to be embraced by the vine of Calvary, which might 
uphold them in the hour of calamity and dcaih. 

Since my return, 1 have received tetters, aoliciting 
tracts, and nstiing for preachers and books. Sir, we 
canniil but feet an inlereal in this people; and if we feel 
it, we shall wish, aa we ought, to express it. 

Hon. Stephen C. Phillips, of Salem, offered the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That earnest and persevering efforts, through 
the medium of the pulpit and the press, to disseminate 
rational, practical and liberal views of Christianity, 
are the most suitable means to arrest the progress of 
infidelity, and to confirm the iuflueoce of religion in 
honest and candid minds. 

Mr Phillips said (hat he responded cordially to the 
congratulations which had been tendeied upon the in- 
teresting and encouraging circumstances that werft con- 
nected wilh the return of the anniversary. He deemed 
it ausplciouB that Ihc progress of the Asaociation had 
illustrated its proper character, having been moderate 
and gradual, rather than sudden and rapid, and in thi§ 
view appearing lo be the fruit of inquiry and reflection, 
and not the result of party excitement or of local or per- 
sonal influences. 






But it w to be bornn in mind, that our prngresa, how- 
•ver cheeriog, is but barely commenced — thai the field 
of labor ia only partially explored — thai opportunities of 
exertion are multiplied with the means — that the influ- 
ence and ie|)utation already acquired create a responsi- 
blent^ss to be requited only by increasing efforts, perse- 
Teriiig industry, and more liberal appropriations, on the 
part of each and all ofus, of time and of money. This 
Asfloctation, realizing the expectations of its founders, 
lias become the •Smerican Ji»»ociution, and to it Unitar- 
rians, from all sections of our country, arc looking for 
advice, for encouragement, and tor relief! The ' log 
bouse beyond the mountains ' is the repository of our 
tracts — upon the Western waters, and in the Western 
wilds, ia heard the voice of our preachers; — our doc- 
trines, thus disseminated, have Ibimd a ready access 
to the open minds and warm hearts, instinctively at- 
tached to a simple faith, who deprecate, as the chiul 
«nls oftheir otherwise privileged condition, the inroads 
ofauperstilion, bigotry, and intolerance. Our influence 
in Ibe various spheres of humbler duty at liomo is also 
perceptible, in the success that has attended the preach- 
ing of the gospel to the poor; in the prevalence of a 
spirit of inquiry, that prompts men to trust to their hon- 
est conviction)! in the formation of their religious opin- 
ions; in the increasing respect for religion and its insti- 
tutions among the intelligent and educated; and in the 
concurring testimonials from every class and condition 
in Bociely, to the efficacy of Unitarian Christianity in 
imparting divine light and aid amidst tha varied viciasi- 
tud«8 of earthly e 



Jn a moat important BPiise, therefore, ia reviewing 
our eKertioQs at home and at a distance, an appeal lief 
Irom ihe pasi to the presentand the future; anil (his islhe 
occasion, — not so much for boasting of services which 
fall vastly shurt of our opportunitit^s and means, of what 
we had proposed to ourselves, and of what had been 
reasonably expected by others, as — for deliberation, for 
counsel, and for a reaewed pledge of our cSorts to ths 
promotion of that great cause of truth and virtue, which, 
upheld and blessed of God, ia still to be carried forward 
id will prosper only in proportion- 
Is importance, and our devotion to 

of the right sort in what we have 
ores should be well conceived and 
Wo profess to he rational and /ifte- 
a high value upon Ihe ^mcli- 
nttments; let our policy bB 
judicious and enlarged; let inatruulinn and practical im- 
provement, and not display, show, and excitemeiit, be 
the aim of our exertions. 

1 hat measures may be jndicio'Js, they should ha 
suited to circunistances, and in every instance adapted 
to their particular objects. So diversified are the coi^ 
tingencies of lime and place, thai, in determining the 
course to be pursued, but few general rules can be re- 
lied upon. Nothing hut a recurieuce to our actuoi 
position can show clearly our dangers and our dulieaj 
and a timely foresight of drmgcr, and a we 11 -grounded 
apprehension of duty, are the only a^e guidtta in tbA 
path of virtue and usefulness. ' 
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Whal, then, is Ibe siluntinn in which we find our- 
selves? [Mr P. here said.lhat he should pass over all 
geDeml considerations and extended views, which he 
Would leave to Ihnse who enjoy better oppnrtuni'ies of 
observation and reflectinn, and should proceed directljr 
lo a series of remarks, thai had been suggested by a fa- 
miliar view of the singular condition of the community 
at the present moment, and in reference to which he 
had prepared the resolution then under consideration.] 

[Mr Phillips having hecn requested by the Executive 
Committee, alter the meeting, to prepare his remarkn 
for publication in this form, complied with their desire, 
and furnished a report of his speech, with considerable 
enlargement, which seemed to the Committee to cm- 
^ lain views of such a character and of so great impor- 
tance, BS lo demand a wide dissemination. They there- 
fore obtained hia consent to print them separately, and 
they have appeared es Tract No. 37, of the First Series. 
Any further sketch of Mr Phillips' remarks is therefore 
oiniiled here.] 

Mr Frbderice T. Gbav, of Boston, next addressed 
the Chair. 

I rise, Mr PresiJenI, from a sense of duty. I list- 
ened with great pleasure lo the reverend gentleman, 
who spoke in behalf of our friends at the West. Most 
dnerfblly do I confirm his remarks respecting their 
wanU, and by your permission, I will trespass upon 
^0ur patience a few moments. In relate whnl I have seen 
and heard in a recent tour through the Southern and 
Waalern Stales. 1 was rcquesled by the Comraillee of 



this AsBocintion to see those persons who were desi- 
Tous of receiving tlie tracts, and to ascertain their wtsb- 
es respecting tlicm. 1 (Jiil no! expect lo lind a great 
demand for them; but I was mistaken, as 1 sooa dis' 
covered — in New- York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. There are some places that the reverend 
gentleman did not visit, where the subject hua beea 
greeted with equal interest. 

The Unilarian society in CharleBton, S. C. ia t^uite 
flourishing, and the Book and Pamphlpt Society con- 
nected wilh it is effecting great good.. The influence 
of the pastor of this society is widely felt; it extends fag 
into Georgia. 

In Angusta, Geo. a Tract Society was formed while 
I was there. In Savannah, a meeting was called after 
I left the place, of tliuse who wiTe desirous of receiv- 
ing these pub He at ions. At the dedication of ihe'Rhuroh 
ill Augusta, a gpntleman was present who lived nearly 
eighty miles in the intnior of the State, and who rode 
this distance that he might, as he afterwards reinaiked 
to me, commune once more with his Unilarian friends. 
The church in ihia place is small, but quite nest in its 
appearance; the pews have been disposed of, a Sunday 
school has been formed, and the prospects of the soci- 
ety are gratifying. In Niw-Orleans I was informed of 
another fact in proof of the spread of liberal Christianity, 
It ia the custom in that city to lei the pews at the be- 
ginning of every year. The minister of the Presbyte- 
rian church had been for some monlhs distinguished by 
the liberality of his preaching, and the lease of pews in 
hta church this year, far exceeded those of previoua 
^ears. I saw few churches, during my absence, tilled 
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wkli a more respectable and attentive audience. Many 
gentlemen with whom I conversed, evinced great inte- 
rest in the Unitarian publications that had recently ap- 
peared in this city, and were quite anxious to procure 
tbem; as yet, they could obtain but few of them. 

A stronger evidence of the progress of liberal Chris- 
tiaoity cannot be produced, than the increase of the 
deiMunination called Christians — a denomination highly 
laspected, having among them men of strong minds and 
good talents, who are warmly interested in the cause 
which they advocate. I conversed with very many of 
them in Kentucky, who are exerting a happy influence, 
and there, as in Indiana, they are constantly adding to 
their numbers. Controversies are often held in the 
court-houses and churches, between them and the Pres- 
byterians, and generally produce good impressions; and 
it is by this means, as much as by any other, that their 
numbers increase so rapidly. A lawyer in Missouri 
told iBe, that not long since, one of this denomination, a 
fcrmer, removed into that State from Kentucky, who, 
being challenged to support his views, met his oppo- 
aentaat the appointed time, in some public building, and 
by his simple argument produced considerable efiect, and 
eoovinced many who were present. This sect are gen- 
erally composed of the middling class — of those who 
enjoy the love and respect of those around them; and 
addressed, as their discourses and exhortations are, to 
tlie reasoning faculty, in connexion with holy writ, 
they produce a strong conviction in the free and un- 
shackled mind. 

Id Richmond I heard the Rev. Mr Campbell preach, 
aad was much pleased. With his explanation of the 
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portion of scripture which he selerted, and with bU Bub> 
sequent reinarks, which occujied full hii hour and a 
h&ir, I was highly gratified. lie fi-fteh upon the sub- 
ject of creeds, which he disliked irom their tendency to 
imjiose re^rainl, (o prevent inve^tigaliaD and inquiry, 
and t'lus lo perpeluule error. He was strongly op- 
posed to some of the |roniinenl points of CaJvinism,) 
his remaiks upon the freedom of the mind, inculcating 
perfect charity to nil, varied but little from the view: 
frequently advocated by Unitarians. I met with two or 
three ministers in Kentucky, who coincide with him in 
opinion, and was pleaded with the views thtsy enter- 
tained. There is a large society of this dennmi nation 
in Cincinnati, and thj seel isincrensing fast throughout 
the Western country; it has produced much iuquiiy, and 
will effect good. 

An allusion was made, Mr President, in the Report 
read ihis evening tii ihe Boston Sunday School Society, 
and as I attach great value to that Society, I cannot 
forbear saying ft few words respecting it, particularly aa 
its importance has been strongly impreaaed upon my 
mind during my absence. Its object is, if 1 mistake 
not, to publish works suitable for Sunday Schools, to 
produce inquiry among the teachers, to «fford-an op- 
portunity for them to meet together and obtain informfr- 
tion Ihal may aid them in imparting rdigious inatrnc- 
tion. This, Sir, is highly necessary, as I am more con- 
vinced by an observation of the large number of thesa 
schools that I have visited. Much improvement is yet , 
to be made in Ihir; department of teaching, for there it 
far too much done in a mechanical tbrm, too much de- 
pendence upon societies, loo much attention to syiftem, 
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Uid tt less effort on the part of teachers to understnnd 
and a(>|>ly their iiiatriK-tion to thn parliciilar wants and 
cagiaciliea of Ihe pupila. There ia loo much indnctrjn- 
ating, too much filling the memory with words, instead 
of leaching the children to think and reflect, to question 
■nd answer. 1 frequently thought, on my journey, of 01 
Sanday Schools in this city, i 
with thoae which I visited in 1 
MPQ the well digested plan in full operation, the cate- 
ebtstns that have the whole system of a peculiar faith 
llilly exhibited; and ( have seen the inattentive school, 
and the dull alep of the teachers, and the reguUir rou- 
tine prescribed by others at a distance faithfully pur- 
■urd. 1 have Heen religious instruction fall lifelpss on 
the ear, the mechanical way of proi^eeding by a fined 
IsKon and the ringing of a bell, and amidst tliis i have 
loobed home. Sir, to a society which calls on its mem- 
bers to seek out plans of their own, and simply circu- 
Inlea its publications, and requests teachers to examine 
■nd eee if any of them are adapted to their purpose; 
and 1 find its members iuve^tlgaling every new plan, 
and ibus rach school varying from every other. And 
what is the result of this course? It is seen in the at- 
tentive school, Ihe fixed eye, the little circle pressing 
MKr«r ih«ir teacher, the cheerful smile of the pupils, 
■nd thn grnteful thanks of patents, the hastening to lbs 
•eliiKil, and Ihe dread of abneiice us the greniest pun- 
iahmcnt. I will not enlarge. Sir, on this subject, 
for all mu«t expect such a resuh from an adoption of 
these wide and liberal views; hut abroad, believe me, 
Sir, the contrftst la indeed apparent. 



The pdbltRations nf this Associntion, Mr President, 
have done and are doing great gimd. There are some 
who fear to assent openly to the vieMrit they contain; 
but in many cases, the remark of one of the ajients triJJ 
apply to them, 'they say they do not approve of lh« 
doctrine they udvance, but the style is so plain and 
elegant they like tu read them.' The edition of two 
or thrre of the tractB published this ypar is sold, aod I 
have no d.iubt that it will soon be found by the Kxecu- 
tive Coinmitlce that duuble the number will be disposed 
of. It appears to me from what I have observed, that 
these publicslions have not had a fair circulation. I 
might give the names of many persona in Louisiana, 
JVliseiesippi, Tennessee, Kentucky and Ohio, who re- 
marked to me thai Ihey would cheerfully and gladly re- 
ceive our tracts and wanted them, but they hrid no 
means of procuring them, excepting when they or thrif 
friendu came to this city. Agents are now appointed in 
every important place, who can supply the demnnd, i>nd 
we shall be able to ascertain the extent of their cir- 
culation. These works are help.ng ua more than any- 
thing else, by eradicating prejudice and correcting erro- 
neous views of Unitarianistn, wliich exist to a sad degree. 
The ideas abroad respecting it are very strange; many 
inquire if Unitarians read the Scrlplures, ifthiy believe 
in the Saviour, if they administer the Communion; and 
yet, while they show this complete ignorance of our faith, 
in too many instances they do not hesitate to condemn 
it. The reverend gentleman whi addressed you on the 
condition of the West, was not awiire of the pleasure 
he gave while he was there. Not only. Sir, were ther* 
crowded houses, but the impreaaioa made by his preRch- 



ing will not be easily destroyed. It rnised the weak, 
gave courage to the timid, and instructed many who 
were iicRomnl; as an evidence of which I nas inlbrmed 
that a gentleman who had attended church, remarked 
on reluming home, that lie had heard the Rev. Mr 
Pierponl preach, and ' he certainly sum hiia read in tht 
Bibtt and he did pfiiy! ' 

Amidst the elibrta made to disxeminalc the tracts of 
our orthodox friends, 1 feci nn alarm. They will excite 
inquiry and invesligaiion, and this is what we want. I 
do not wibh to appear na a partisan. 1 would say to our 
Orthodox friends, go on, — to our Mpthodisl and 
Baptist friends, go on. I cherii-h the belief that there 
are ChriElians in every denomination, and that true 
Chriftiana are everywhere the same. But, Mr Pre- 
sident, we cannot but be solicitous for that large por- 
tion of our fellow-citizens, men of reapeelahility, 6f 
high standing in the community, who not being able 
to hclievo in Christianity as presented to them, in 
forma which they think opposed lo leason and common 
sense, give it up ntiogcther. I have convcraed with 
such men, and while Ihcy Irnnkly acknowledged their 
unbelief, they as frankly owned the cause. When I have 
■rgued with them upon the evidences of Christianity, 
the first pomt they aimed at, hitd nothing to do with reli- 
giuD, but had been associatt'd with it, by the forma and 
rnyalcries that man had gathered arctund it. ' Send us,' 
1 have fiequeotly been told, 'one who doea not preach 
doctrine all the time, one who teaches morality, who 
addreMes the understanding — one to whom we can 
liaten and derive instruction, and you will find we will 
cb«eifully give him support,' To give such nien n 



knowledge orour fuitli is truly desirable, and worthy of 
eflbrt. 

When they who now stand forth qmidgt obloquy and 
reproach, who now call to us for asBJslHnce, shall U 
able to meet together and woiship God accurdinn to the 
dictates of their own conaciencen, when they have Iheil 
church, and are acknowledged as n society of Chris- 
tians, then the hundreds who are behind them will come 
forth and join them, — men who ore now afraid, fear- 
ing lest ihe efforts now made shnuld fail, and they b« 
Bubjectcd to great reproach. These are the men who- 
would be interested in /eligion, if it were p esented to 
them an more silent in its operation than they gene- 
Tally see it, and as nourished in the deep recesses of the 
Boul, It is with a special regard to ilicra that I would 
say to the missionary who had drunk deeply of the spl* 
rk of Him ' who went about doing good,' — Go forth' 
— prove that il ia Christianity and nnt sectarian vicwv 
that you wish to inculcate, — that it is a correct life aa 
well as a sound faith that you would leach, — Ihal il ig' 
the first and great commnnd, love, which you would instil. 
Thus the moral aspect of our country will he changed, 
and vice and irreligion will fade before the iufluences of 
pure and undefiled religion. 

Mr Gray was followed by Rev. Andkew Bioelow, 
ofPIedford. 

Ho rose, he said, with reluctance, and only in con>- 
pliance with request. Aware as he was of the lateness 
of the hour, he should waive the remarks he had in* 
tended to mabe, a portion of which he was i[\&d W 
find bad been anticipated; and only asked indulgence 



whilst proceeding to glance at a few general topici of 
encourage me lit, which should stimulate the efforls of 
Unitarians fur the diBsenii nation of their failh. 

Mr President, (he continued,) we have animating 
motivcB for exerlion, if we survey the character of our 
doctrine, its epiritual efficacy, and (hs reeulls, pending 
□T in promise, from its benign operations. Unilarian- 
i«n with us ia no topic of empty speculation. We cb- 
teeia it the element and essence of the unadulterated 
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That ihc period is coming when the religion of JeauR, 
purified from all (hat has debased and defiled it, will 
reign with UDdispuled and universal ascendancy, wo 
know, because God has spoken it. ' The earth shall be 
fined with the knowledge of ihe Lord.' The sooner the 
redemption of truth shall be accomplished, the speedier 
will b« its triumphs in tlie world. That redemption 
must be elTectcd by human inetrumenlalily; and th« 
iQflsna which God has given us for the furtherance of 
ihe work, we should sedulously employ. They entail a 
reaponsibilily upon us, which we may not, cannot, shake 
off. Let us as individuals and in our associate capaci- 
ty, and let Ihe friends of our cause far and wide, apply 
* holy zeal to the task of evangelic reform, and Chris- 
tianity will break furth in the divine simplicity and love- 
lineaa ofitu native truth. The morning, — lo adopt iha 
figurative language of (he prophet, — the morning et- 
taady is Rprcading upon the mountains. We huil its 



auBpictous irrndiationa. We behold them kindling, or 
reflecled from peak to peak, in presage of a near, a 
bright, and a glorious day. 

Truth, I repeat, the truth of God and his Christ, is 
destined to rise upward victorious over all opposition. 
Christianity we may contemplate as having entered 
on its BGCond transition state. It ia passing through 
the process of a new, and etlectual and complete reDOva- 
tion. The evidence presented this evcniug exhibits its 
restored action through the prevalence of liberal pria- 
ciples in various parts of our land, where at the last aa- 
niversary the event of such early revival was all un- 
dreamt of. And abroad, in the isle of our forefathers, 
the gospel is pursuing the same grand, regenerating 
movement. 

We labor not alone, The friends of Unitarianism, 
in all quartcis of their dispersion, are awakening to the 
call of active enterprise. We labor not in vain. God 
is with us. Champions who have wrought and martyrs 
who have sulfered in our cause, have blest it with their 
toils and Ihcir devotion unto death. The blood of Ser- 
vetus cries from the ground; and the faith he taught, 
and which sustained him at the slake, — the faith we 
espouse — though withstood and repelled for a weary 
apace, now armed with u subduing energy, has com- 
menced its resistless spread, and makes its onward way 
in the very face of the storm. 

Wherefore let us be up and diligently doing. Let ua 
be mindful of our motives for unslackening e.tertion in 
the work which we have assumed. By the sacredness 
of our common cause and common obligations, — by 
tho pledges we enjoy of the success of emctncipated 
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truth, derived from its intrinsic capabilities and pro- 
gressive accomplishments, — by the cheering sympa- 
thies of fellow-advocates, a multiplying throng, — for 
our brethren and companions' sake, — and in view of 
the cloud of heavenly witnesses, the appeal comes home 
with emphasis to our bosoms, to be stcdfast and fervent 
in the diffusion of a faith which we reverence as di- 
Tine, — a faith which lifls and concentrates the homage 
of the soul on the High and Lofty One, the Father of 
angels and of men, Him who is God over all and bless- 
ed forever. 



After Mr Bigelow closed his remarks. Rev. Mr 
Walker, of Charlestown, moved that the meeting be 
dissolved; and the motion being sustained, the Asso- 
ciation 

Adjourned sine du. 
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^ Mobile, OJiorne & Smith. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

1/ Natchez, F. Beaumont. 

LOUISIANA. 

L, New Orleans, M. Carroll. 

FOREIGN . 

London, B. Marden. 

Calcutta, William Adam. 

Tracts may be obtained of these agents at the prices 
given on pp. 63 — bb. These are the retail prices; 
a discount b made, when a large number is purchased 
of the General Agents. A tract of the first series, con- 
taining, on an average 24 pages, or more, is published 
on the first of every month; a tract of the second series 
occasionally; a third, or biographical, series will be com- 
menced soon, to be published quarterly. The tracts of 
the first series may be had in volumes, in half or whola 
binding, with title-pages and indexes. 
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UNITARIAN PKRIODICALS. 

On page 19 of the Report, mention is made of the periodieil 
publications devoted to the support of Unitarian Christianity. 
As they are all published in Boston, some farther inforoaatioB 
respecting them may be useful to readers at a distance. 



THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND GENERAL REVIEW 

Is published on the first of March, May, July, September, No- 
vember, and January. Each number will, on an average of the 
■ix, contain 13G pages octavo, making in all two volumes a year, 
of about 424 pages each. 

The price of subscription is four dollars per year, payable on 
the delivery of the second number of each year, and by new 
■ubscribers in advance. All orders and communications lor the 
work may be directed to Gray &, Bowen, Boston. 



THE UNITARIAN ADVOCATE ^ 

Is published monthly, each number containing 4S pages duodee- 
imo, making two volumes a year of three hundred pages each. 
The annual subscription is two dollaks, payable on the first day 
of March Orders and communications to be directed to I^jeowar* 
C. Bo wi.es, Boston. 

THE LIBERAL PREACHER 

Is published monthly, each number containing one long or two short 
sermons. The annual subscription is one dollar per annum, 
payable in advance. Orders and communications to be addressed 
to L. C. Bowles, Boston, or J. «& J. W. Puentiss, Keeue, N. H. 



THE CHRISTIAN'S MANUAL 

Is published monthly, each number containing 36 pages duo- 
decinio, embellished with a lithrgr<iphic drawing Annual sab- 
scription two dollars, payable on delivery of the third number. 
Orders and communications to be addressed to L. C. Bowiiis, 
Boston. 



THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 

Is published weekly, on Saturday. Annual subscription two 
DOLLARS and fifty cents, it paid within the first month of the 
year. Orders and communications to be addressed to Dayiv 
Reed, Boston. 

The numbers of either of these work?, if desired, will be sent U> 
any part of the United States, subscribeis paying postage, and 
taking the risk of conveyance. 
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report- 
To 

The Executive Committee of the 

American Unitarian Association. 

Gentlemen, 

Within the past six months I have been connected, 
ms a Christian minister, with more than a hundred fami- 
lies. Some of these families have been broken up, and 
others have removed where I have not been able to find 
them. But I have still more than ninety in my charge ; 
and, within the last three months, I have made a little 
over five hundred visits. 

Ton will readily believe, that it would be very easy to 
give you a long report of what I have seen and heard in 
these visits, and a long detail of what I have said, and 
hoped, and feared. Should I ever find time to write upon 
these subjects, I may perhaps bring them in some form, 
before the public. But general statements are all that 
yoo will expect from me. 

Among the families which I visit as their pastor, there 
ire some which not only are not poor, but whose circum* 
stances, in respect to property, are very comfortable ; and 
I have great pleasure in telling you, that they cooperate 
with me, as they have opportunity, in my plans and efforts 
for the relief and improvement of the poor. I am con- 
nected with some families of this class, whTch would be 
a blessing to any community. 

Another class of those whom I visit consists of fami- 
lieSy which, from various causes, have not been able to 
•oeomalate property. There are widows, and there ire 
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some husbands, who cam piovide for their families, and 
who maintain order, and find happiness, in their families, 
while they all have health, and while they can find regu- 
lar employment. But in a long failure of the employment 
on which they depend for their support, or in a long sick- 
ness, the little that was laid up is exhausted ; and, if 
they are not relieved by private bounty, they must incur 
debts, which weigh down the spirits, and produce feelings 
of discouragement and misery, for relief fi'om which they 
resort to intemperance. I have cause to believe thai, 
through the kindness of those who have supplied nj 
poors' purse, I have been enabled to do important good 
among this class of my new friends, by administering to 
their relief in the time when relief was most wanted. 
And I am sure that this is a charity, on which, if they 
witness it, angels may smile with heavenly complacency. 
I think that I have witnessed aspirations of as pure a grati- 
tude, for a small bestowment, which, however, at the time 
was greatly wanted, as often ascends to heaven* Even a 
little which is so given, by saving him or her who K&- 
ceives it from the discouragements of debt, may save them 
also from intemperance, from pauperism, and from ruin. 

I have much wished to do something Ua the recovery 
of the intemperate. But I have been still more soLicitoos 
to do what may be done, to save those from intemper- 
ance, who are constantly exposed to it ; and of whom 
indeed we may well marvel, if they become not its vio- 
tims. I wish always to act upon the principle, that- hu- 
man nature is never to be given up ; that there ia no 
condition of the vicious so desperate, as to forbid effi>rts 
for their recovery. I have therefore no sympathy with 
those who say to us, '' let the confirmed drunkard perish*-' 
While he lives, he is not without the pale of God's mercy, 
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for it 19 this mercy thai sustains Jiim, even while be so 
wickedly abuees it. But I believe that very much may 
be done by frefiuent intercourse, by raithfiil conversalion, 
and by well selected tracts, to restrain from this deso* 
lating sin. In this department of my service, I have 
reason to hope that I have not altogether labored in vain. 

I visit in a few very vicious, and very corrupted fami- 
lies. Whether I am thus doing any immediate good, is 
indeed very doubtful. But the time of sickness, or of 
Bome other great atBiction, may come to them, wlien they 
may be in a condition to receive impressions, of which 
Uiey are now unsusceptible ; and I shall be well repaid 
for the sacrifices that are required in maintaining an ac< 
qnaintance with them, if I may then be an instrument of 
bringing them to repentance and to God. 

I have spoken of the frequency of the removals of some 
wbom I visit. There are families which, I believe, are 
never more than a few months in a place. They are com- 
pelled to remove by inability to pay their rent ; and, to es- 
cape from the little debts which they have contracted in the 
neigliborhood in which, for a short time, they have been 
located. They go to no church ; and they are known by no 
ninisler, unless indeed a missionary steps in to visit them. 
And yet these are not always very vicioUs families. The 
husband of this class, or the widowed mother, or the 
DWthcr who is forsaken hy her husband, is thriCUesa, 
inslScicDl, and not entirely temperate; but yet not con- 
fireied in any of the grosser vices. Here, then, I tbink 
(lie service of a missionary to be greatly useful. He 
does what he can to animate and encourage these parents 
to better efforts than they have yet made for themselves, 
ud theii foioiliea. He takes care that their children 
u« kept at school. He gives to them in his conversation, 
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and in the tracts which he leaves with them, alt the reh- 
gious instruction they leceive. Without hia care, thej 
would be beyond the reach of any of the direct iafluen- 
CO. of ont religion. 

Let me say a word of the moral exposures of the poor, 
lor they are indeed hardly to be conceived but by those 
who are intimately acquainted with the poor. We must 
go into the rooms in which they live, and gee how they 
live, aud what they EufTer there, to feel as we should feel 
for them, and to realize the extent and the strength of 
their claims upon us. Take ihe case of a mother, whose 
intemperate husband is daily spending his small earnings 
to obtain the rum wliicb he drinks daily ; who is herself 
working like a slave, when she can get work, to procure 
bread for her children; whose ragged children are not 
only every day so treated by their falher, that they lose, 
as far as children can lose, all afiection for him, but who 
are at once the daily witnesses of his profaneness and 
degradation, and who are even daily encouraged by him 
to disobey their mother ; I say, what are you to look for 
in these children, but that they will be as vicious and 
debased as their father ? I can take you from house to 
house into families of this description. Or, suppose the 
case of an intemperate mother, or where both parents are 
intemperate. Rum is here the chief ingredient ofbreak* 
fast, of dinner, and of supper. Is it wonderful, then, 
that there should be not a few among us, who are drunk- 
ards at the age of 14 or 15 years ? Or, does it excite any 
snrprise, that children who are reared under such influ- 
ences, mil not go to school T At 9 or 10 years of age 
they are wholly beyond parental control. Their home h 
in the streets ; and they go to the habitations of their 
parents, only to obtain a supply of the wants which they 
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l^eunot supply elsewhere. It is a matter of course, there^ ^1 
fore, thai they should not only be intemperate, but pro- 1 

fane, deceitful and dishonest. No plan could be devised 
for iheic moral ruin, more certain in its results, than the 
^ery manner in which tliey are now living. Will any 
. one say, that this is a necessary evil t I cannot think so. 
*Fhe obligation is most solemn upon those to whom 
God has given the means of rescuing these young im- 
mortals from perdition, to attempt at least what may be 
Utempted for their rescue, These children are now in 
a regular course of training for the House of Correction, 
and for the State Prison. My heart has ached to see a 
mother, and to hear her sobs of anguish, at the House of 
Correction, while she was visiting her son there, who was 
only 14 years old ; and to see this boy, after weeping 
for a few momcnls with his agonized mother, return to 
be a companion of convict?, with five or six of whom he 
must be shut up at night in a cell, where he may learn 
more of the mysteries of iniquity in eight nlgius, than 
he would acquire in as many years by his own unaided 
experience. Government has a right to employ any 
means that are requisite for the prevention of so great an 
evil ; and a power should be delegated to men who will 
filithfully exercise it, of taking children who are so ex- 
I p(Med from the condition in which they now are, and of 
placing them, as far as may be, beyond the reach of the 
temptations, which otherwise will inevitably prove their 
destruction. I am aware that the difficulties of the case 
i are great. But they are not insuperable. — I suggest tlie 
I nibjeci, only because I wish that attention may be di- 
j lected to it. 

For Boroe weeks past, either on Thursday or Saturday 
thenoon, I have met the children who live in the neigh- 
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borhooii of my Lecture Room, lo pass an hour there. 
The lime so passed we call the pleanaitt hour. It 
opened and closed witli a very short prayer, and religious 
instruction is one of the objects of the meeting. But 
this instruction is given rather incidentally, than directly. 
I give them familiar locturea upon subjects of natural 
history ; and I begin each exercise by questions respect* 
ing the preceding lecture. Tiie service is popular amoBg 
the children ; and I hope that it will be a means of exc 
iag in Ihem a thirst of knoH'ledge, a taste at once for 
inlellectuai and moral gratification, and an early rever- 
ence and love of Him, of whose wiscioni and goodness I 
am thus enabled to furnish them with so many testimo- 
nies in his works. 

The Sunday evening services of the Lecture Room 
are continued, and the room is uniformly well filled with 
attentive hearers. 1 wish that it was possible to obtain 
a permanent free lecture room in the section of the city 
in which 1 now officiate on Sunday evenings. This might 
be done at a small cost compared with tlie good that 
might be looked for from it Our present room is not 
large enough to accommodate all who are disposed to 
unite with us. Besides, some aged people find it difficult, 
in tlie evening, to ascend two flights of stairs. If we 
could obtain a cheap building as a permanent place of 
worship, I think that it would not be difficult to obtaio & 
supply of the pulpit half of each Sunday, as well as for 
the evening service. Is there no one among us who ia 
at once able, and who no loves the poor, that he is willing 
lo build for them a synagogue ? 

Very respectfully, 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. 

Boston, May 5th, 1827. 
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REPORT. 

To 

The Executive Committee of the 

American Unitarian Association. 

Qbntlemen, 

Daring my third quarter, which ends tomorrow, the 
Berfices of my lecture room have heen continued on 
Sunday evenings, and have been well attended. I have 
reason to believe that these services have been productive 
of good ; and that some at least of those who have join- 
ed in them, have been made wiser and better, in regard 
to the things both of their present, and their eternal 
peace. 

" The pleasant hour " of Thursday afternoon has been 
given to a course of lectures upon natural history. These 
lectures have been attended by about a hundred children, 
the greater part of whom are boys from 10 to 14 years 
of age. I have only to say of this service, that I have 
been repeatedly requested by the children who come to 
it, to give a lecture also on the afternoons of Saturday. 

Much of my time, for the last three months,^ has been 
devoted to the work of curing intemperance ; and as I 
wish to address to you a few remarks upon this subject, 
which I should be glad to have published, I will omit 
other topics in this report. 

I need not say that there has recently been, and that 
there still is, a very extraordinary excitement of the pub- 
lie mind on the subject of intemperance. Very much 
hu htely been said, and written, of the evils which in- 
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temperance brings to the individaal who is guilty of it, to 
his family, and to society ; and, to deter from it as many 
as is possible, almost every conceivable means has been 
adopted of enlightening the understanding in regard to 
its causes, its effects, and its prevention. The poet h9M 
left the fair and beautiful regions of fancy, where he had 
no other association with appetite than of the fruits of the 
Hesperides, the fountains of Helicon and the nectar of 
the gods, that he might speak plainly of drunkenness ; 
and dissuade men from reducing themselves as much 
below the irrational creation, as it was the design of Gfod, 
in their intellectual and moral powers, to exalt our nature 
above that of the brutes. The speculating politician hu 
laid aside his theories, that he might reason of the alarm- 
ing facts, which are threatening our most important insti- 
tutions ; and the plodding scholar pauses in his researches, 
that he may look to the extent of this enormous abuse, 
and contribute his share to the work of its correction. 
The physician, in the public assembly, as well as from 
house to house, raises his admonitory voice, and is im- 
portunate in his persuasions to all who will hear him, to 
abstain from the first step in this downward way to de- 
struction ; and the divine avails himself again, and again, 
and again, of that most favourable hour in the life of man 
to receive convictions of sin, to exercise contrition before 
God, and to arm the soul with holy purposes for the time 
to come, — the hour consecrated to public prayer and re- 
ligious instruction, — that he may awaken the sleeping, or 
soflen the obdurate conscience of the intemperate ; that 
he may give an impression of the guilt and danger of 
this evil, never to be lost from the mind ; and by hit 
warnings, his entreaties, his encouragements, and his ap- 
peals to the highest hopes and the strongest fears of the 
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Boul, if it be possible, by any or all of these means, to 
save some. And all these means have, I trust, con- 
duced to good, and are still doing good. But the con- 
firmed drunkard is not so to be recovered. The inordi- 
nate desire for ardent spirits, though in certain aspects of 
it a moral evil, and the fruitful parent of many sins, is 
yet to be traced back as well to physical, as to moral 
causes ; and, while it produces disease, it is itself strength- 
ened, and continually more and more established, by the 
ferj disease which it has occasioned. It is therefore to be 
treated as a physical, as well as a moral evil ; and, till it 
is 80 considered and treated, I do not believe that much 
will be done in the work of arresting intemperance. 

The free use of ardent spirits produces a diseased state 
of the stomach, accompanied by a morbid thirst ; and, I 
believe that this diseased state of the stomach is as cura- 
ble as is that which is called dyspepsia. It is for a time 
often so cured in the intemperate, by powerful medicinal 
•gents, without any purpose of indisposing them to re- 
sort again to the poison, by which the disease was occa- 
noned. In these cases, the cure is eficctcd by combining 
nedicine with other substances than alcohol, and there- 
fore without producing aversion from alcohol. Now the 
object in giving medicated ardent spirits to the intemperate 
b, at once to restore health, and to produce a disgvst of 
wrdtnt spirits ; and a disgust of them may be produced, 
by combining them with powerful medicinal agents, as a 
disgust of any other liquor may be produced, by mixil^it 
with a medicine, which is itself very disgusting to the taste. 
There is therefore neitlicr mystery nor quackery in this bu- 
siness. 1 have known a gentleman who could not for ten 
years bring himself to drink milk, from having taken with 
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it a very disgusting medicine. If, then, the intemperate 
may be so recovered, should not public sympathy be 
awakened in the cause of their recovery ? An individu- 
al, or a few individuals^ cannot do what should be done 
in this work. The whole moral sentiment of the com- 
munity should be united in it. I have a few coses to 
state, which^I think are interesting. I cannot however 
publish names. But if any one wishes for further infin^ 
mation concerning them, either that he may himself be 
cured, or that he may attempt to cure others, I will go 
with him to either, or to all the persons referred to, that 
he may receive their testimony from their own lips. 

A. B. — I became acquainted with the family of Mr. B. 
in the lost winter. His wife was then confined to her bed 
by sickness, and was receiving aid from the Howard Be- 
nevolent Society. Mr. B. is a mechanic. But when I 
first knew him, he was not only without employment, but 
without tools to work with. Near the end of last May I 
persuaded him to go through with a course of medicated 
spirits. He took them, I think, for about ten days ; and 
since that time, I know that he has drank no ardent spi- 
rits. Through the kindness of some friends, which he 
obtained in consequence of havitig taken this medicine, 
he was supplied with a set of tools ; and he has since 
been, and now is, working at his trade in a neighbouring 
town ; and returns to a happy home on Saturday night, 
which he leaves on Monday morning to resume his work. 
Hi#wife was also enabled, by one or two benevolent in- 
dividuals, to stock a small milliner's shop, and is now do- 
ing very well as a milliner and mantua maker. They 
are now paying off the small debts which were contracted 
during the time of their poverty ; and, should they con- 
tinue to be blessed with health, instead of being depend- 
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ent on charity, they will probably, in the next winter, 
have Bomething to spare for those, who may be as poor 
as they were three months ago. — A friend of this]man 
a short time since said to him, *' B. if you were now as 
bad of ardent spirits as you were three months ago, and 
bad $10,000, and could be brought to be as you now are 
only by the payment of a good round sum, how much 
would you give 1 " Immediately, and with great earnests 
ness of feeling he answered, '* The whole ! '' 

B. C. is a mechanic; very capable in his business, 
and a very amiable man. But his love of &rdent spirits 
seemed to be inveterate. He was fully conscious of the 
sin and misery of his manner of living ; and, unsolicit- 
ed by any one, he applied to me for the means of being 
cured. This was about the middle of June. He now 
drinks only water and small beer, and is happier than he 
has been at any former period of his life. I asked him, 
very lately, if he felt any disposition to take ardent spir- 
its 1 He answered, *^ None. I would not drink a glass 
lor twenty dollars." 

C. D. is also a mechanic. He went through a course 
of medicated spirits in June. A disgust of them was 
not produced, and he readily consented to begin a second 
course. This was in a short time effectual, and he is 
eared. At the time of beginning to take the medicine, 
his health was very much reduced by his previous habits. 
He has since recovered his strength ; and no one who 
should now see him at his work, would suspect that fle 
had been intemperate. 

D. E. began to take the medicated liquor on the same 
day with C. D. He was cured by the first course. He 
is a young man, and is unmarried. When I first knew 
him, his hands trembled so much, I hat I should have 
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thought him to have been hardly capable of any service ; 
and especially of the delicate work, which belongs to the 
business in which he is engaged. But I have since had 
the pleasure to see him at his work with a steady hand ; 
and, I believe, with a very grateful heart for the change 
that has been effected in him. He has lately removed to 
a neigbouring state, where I have a strong confidence 
that he will do well. 

£. F. is a young mechanic. He came to me in a 
very reduced state of health, to ask for the medicine. 
He took it, and has been for some weeks cured. He it 
now, comparatively, a strong man. He says that he is 
now *' remarkably well,'* and that he " feels like a new 
man.*' 

F. G. is the son of an aged, very infirm and very pi- 
ous mother, who wanted nothing so much to bring her to 
a perfect resignation in the prospect of death, as the re- 
covery of her child from intemperance. He is recovered ^ 
and the venerable mother is happy. 

H. I. freely confessed to me that he had no power to 
resist the demands of his appetite. It seemed indispen- 
sable that he should be separated from his family. He it 
now perfectly temperate, and is a happy husband and 
father. I have known him, since his recovery, to be ex- 
posed to as great a temptation as he could probably have 
been called to resist ; and I am certain that he took no 
ardent spirits, and I believe that he had ho desire for any. 
He is now regularly pursuing a business, which will give 
a comfortable support to his family. 

I. J. went through a course of medicated spirits in the 
beginning of June, and is now a temperate man. 

J. K. was a very intemperate, and a very unhappy 
man. But, for three months past, I think that be has 
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not tasted ardent ispirits. His employer assures me that 
he is a remarkably changed man, and is earning $ 10 
per week. 

K. L. has been more recently cured; but he feels 
assor^d that the cure is complete. He is going into th« 
ooaotry, and is very desirous to take with him the meant 
of restoring others. 

L. M. was every day intoxicated for several weeks 
before taking the medicated spirits ; and at the time of 
beginning to take them, was in a very reduced and wretch- 
ad condition. This person has not tasted ardent spirits 
for the three last months, and is now well and happy. 

There are other cases, of which I think that I could 
speak with equal confidence ; and there are some now 
under my care, of whose recovery I feel no doubt. But, 
I shall be told, that there are also c^ses, in which the at- 
tempt to cure intemperance by medicated spirits has ut- 
terly failed. I admit the fact. There are three or four 
eases of failure among those to whom I have administered 
the medicine ; and there are three others, of which I am 
not prepared to give an opinion, though I have a strong 
gronnd of hope concerning them. Of these cases of 
&ilure, however, it must be said, that if a recovery had 
been effected, the rescue would have been equal to that 
which is ever obtained in any stage of any disease. In 
one of the cases of cure which I have mentioned, the in- 
dividaal had been a drinker of ardent spirits for twenty 
years. But both his mind and body were. far less shat- 
tered than were those of the persons on whom the medi- 
cine has failed. When the whole system is so diseased 
at it is oflen found to be in the intemperate, the work of 
their recovery, if attempted, should be in the hands of a 
phytieian. 
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Is it asked, '' how long are these cures to last 1 " I 
swer, I cannot tell. But I am sure that there are 
of three months standing, in which the cure seems 
far to be complete. And is the recovery of an intempe- 
rate man or woman, even for three months, nothing 1 If* 
happiness, for three months, is restored to an intemperate 
man's family and relations, — and these are all to be takqa 
into the account, in estimating the amount of good pro- 
duced ; — buty above all, if one who has been intempe- 
rate, is for three months brought into a state to be affected 
by religious and moral considerations ; into a state jn 
Which he can think, and converse, and live as a rational 
and immortal being should think, and conver^ie, and live, 
is not the time that is so redeemed from sin and misery 
worth the effort, that is required for its redemption 7 While 
a man is intemperate, he is generally a very bad man in 
all the relations of life. He is neither faithful to his 
Maker, nor his fellow creatures.. He is neither fit to live, 
nor to die. Nor can he be a good man, till he is recover- 
ed from his intemperance. But if recovered for three, or 
for six months, may not much be done within this time 
to strengthen religious principles in his heart ; to improve 
his character ; and to prepare him, as he has never be- 
fore been prepared, to resist, and to overcome tempta- 
tion ? 

That the preparations given to excite a disgust of ar- 
dent spirits sometimes fail of their object ; and that di^ 
ferent, and stronger means are necessary for this purpose 
in one than in another, surely is not strange. What is 
the medicine which does not sometimes fail to accom- 
plish its design ? What is the prescription, that would 
maintain its ground in a physician's mind, if success, in 
every instance of its application, is required to establish 
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iCt character 1 It is as unquestionable, that at least a 
temporary cure of the love of ardent spirits- may, in 
many cases, be effected, as it is that what is called typhus 
fefcr may in many cases be cured. And, I ask, what is 
the disease which the faculty would attempt to cure, if it 
were thought idle to attempt to cure any, which might 
not in all cases be cured ? 

It is also made an objection to the use of medicine for 
this fMirpose, that e?en where it produces a disgust of 
the liquor in which it is taken, the appetite is as strong 
as ever for other intoxicating liquors. This is not exact- 
ly true. I have been told by seyeral, who have taken it 
only in one liquor, that they have wholly lost the un- 
natural thirst which before tormented them ; the " hanker- 
ing " which they felt, while they were accustomed to 
drink ardent spirits. Besides, the intemperate have some- 
tiibes so strong a preference for one kind of ardent spirits, 
that they have little or no relish for any other. This 
preference is so strong, that there are many, who can* 
not afford to purchase as much even of the cheapest 
of these spirits, as they are accustomed to drink, who 
will yet daily embarrass themselves with debt, that they 
may obtain their poison in the form in which they love 
it And a confirmed drunkard vfitt heme his intoxicat- 
ing draught, though a poor, hard labouring wife, and 
hungry children are crying around him, and are beg- 
ging for the bread of which his intemperance deprives 
them. But, suppose that a man, in whom appetite is so 
strong, and the moral feeling is so weak and debased, af* 
ter being disgusted with one form of alcohol, should re- 
sort to another. And suppose too, — which is indeed 
tme, — that some who have been cured of all desire of 
ardent spirits in any form, should intoxicate themselvea 
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with cider, and strong beer. What ia to be done in these 
cases? I answer, that every form of alcohol, and every 
uitoxicatiog liquor which the patieDt is disposed to take, 
must be medicated. There are cases in which the cure 
of a love of all intoxicating liquors has been found to be 
a very simple work. And there are also cases, — and was 
not this to have been expected T — in which it is a long, 
and a very difficult work. But is not the object worth 
the labour required for it 1 If a drunkard can be thorough- 
ly cured, by all the medical preparations that can be ad- 
ministered to him through a conhnement of three monthB- 
to his bed, the cure, with respect both to hia bod; and 
his soul, is very cheaply purchased. 

The intemperate love of ardent spirits is indeed an af- 
fection of the mind, it therefore may be, and in a few 
cases has been, overcome by a strong and persevering ac- 
tion of the mind. Tke resolution to deny th^ appetite 
has been maintained, till a healthful state of the Btomaoh 
has been produced ; and thus all desire for the unnatural 
stimulus has been extinguished. Few, however, have the 
mental vigor which is demanded, for success in this 
course of healing. With nine hundred and ninety nine 
out of a thousand, the work of their restoration demands 
the aid of medicine, as well as of moral means. And 
surely the encouragement to impart this aid is very great, 
if one out of six, or even ten, may be thus recovered. 
But if, as I have no doubt ie the truth, three out of four 
may, by persevering effort, be thoroughly cured, let the 
politician, let the philanthropist, let the christian patron- 
ize the work of staying that plague, which is spreading 
■in, and misery, and death through the land. 

A word or two of the modus operandi in these cases. 
This is very different in different individuals. Some are 
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far otherwise affected by the same medicine, than are 
others. Nor is the mere strength of the action displayed 
by the medicine, the best assurance of its success. That 
the intemperate may be cured, a more healthful state of 
the stomach is to be produced ; and at the same time, a 
tlwrough disgust of the liquors with which they have in- 
toxicated themselves. Nor is this all. The disgust which 
b given, must for a time be kept up by the same means 
by which it was produced. Several have been strongly 
affected by a single glass of medicated spirits, and have 
fancied themselves, and have been thought by others, to 
have been cured ; but have soon returned to their old 
courses ; and others, who have taken half, or two thirds 
of the portion prescribed, and who for a fortnight or three 
weeks revolted from the thought of drinking rum, have 
again drank it. This has done much to bring the work 
of curing the intemperate into disrepute. The medicine 
which is given to each one should be of a kind, which is 
mited to produce in him a disgust of ardent spirits ; and 
Uu8 disgust should be kept up for 8, or 10, and sometimes 
perhaps for 12 days.*^ I have administered a considera- 
Ue number of Chambers' powders. But a preparation 
has been made by Reed and Howard of this city, a prin- 
cipal ingredient of which, I suspect to be of a character 
which is more universally disgusting, than are any of the 

• There are two objects to be had in view in curing the inteinpe- 
t«te of their love of intoxicating spirit<«. The first is, to restore the 
Organs which have been diseased by these spirits to a healthful state. 
*Ilie second is, to produce a disgust of these spirits, as strong, and as 
permanent as can be produced. A temporaiy disgust of intoxicating 
spirits Lh easily produced ; and, that l>eltcr slate of the digestive or- 
H^ns, which will give to the patient a new enjoyment of iiis food, a 
ticw vigor and activity, a new enjoyment of rest after fati4fue, and a 
riew happiness in all his employments, and in all his relations. But 
Uie patient is not to be considered as a recovered man, merely because 
y^t isbroiuiit to feel thiii disgust, and this happiness, llicrc are caaos 
^n wWch TOCfM' rosultii have boon obtained by taking medicated ipl- 
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infrediente in Chambers' powders ; ot, at least, that this is 
a more prevailing ingredient in Reed and Howard'?, than 
in the New York preparation. Tlieir " cure for Intempe- 
rance," I therefore, decidedly prefer to that of Chambers'. 
1 cannot but avail my^lf of this opportunily to enter 
my protest against the unchristian sentiment, which has 
of late been too often repeated, '* let the confirmed drunk- 
ard alone. He is beyond the pale of hope. Let him 
therefore die in his drunkenness ; and let all our cares 
be directed to the salvation of those, who have been 
brought within the influence, but who are not yet over* 

rits only for Iwo, or three days. But the good effects, mdiese cases, 
have been of short duratioo. 1 haveiodcjed good reaseu to suppose, 
in alt the cases ill which those who have taken medicated ejiirits have 
not been thoroughly diagmled with them, either that the meificinal 
iLgeat. employed waa not bo irell euited lo producs a strong disguit in 
the patient, as might have been produced by some other medicioe ; 
«-, dhich is hy Tor the more common cautie oflmiure, (he disgust hu 
Dot beeD kept up long enough toaecureitspenuanence. Here then, 
the Judgment, and f will add, the aulhority of Ihe ptiysicina Is 
wanted. Some of those whom I have attended, after two or Utrev 
days have begged nith all the importunity with whictt a starving maa 
would beg for iood, to be permitted " to slop, and to take no more." 
And it IS where this pcmission has too soon been gnmMd) 
that almost eveir case of failure has occurred. The fen coses in 
which medicine has yet been administered for this abject are to b0 
CDosidered as experimenia ; and these have demonstrated, that Iha 
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n failures to be considered as exceptions. They prove 
that the work may be more dillicult in one, than in another ; dut'k 
lunger term of keeping up disgust is jiecesaary in many cases, ^m 
was at first thought lo be requisite ; and that physicians should hare 
the charge of this great means of doing good, (hat patients may be 
kept in subjecdon, and in endurance, till iBey may be safely released. 
If It shall be commilted lo judicious men, I have no doubt whether 
ttui work wilt prosper. Bui if it he lell to the unskilled, and Id em- 
pirics, it willsoon fall into discredit, and come lo nou^t, Here are 
stages, also, in taking a course of medicated spirils, in which the 
poor broken down system of the confirmed drankard requires re»t, 
and other medicinal applications Ihan are given for the cure of W» 
intemperate appetite, which no other than a physician is campetent 
to jirescribe. I should not wiilingly have done what I have is this 
business, had I not been assisted with the advice, and the occutmit 
visits, of a medical triend, to whom I am much indebted for Ui ser> 
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come by the wiles, of the destroyer."— Too much, indeed, 
cannot be done to save, and to secure the young ; to re- 
clEiim those who liafe but begun to go astray. But never 
let human nature be given up. God has not given up the 
drunkard, while yet he permits him to live, and to be 
within the reach of the sympathy, and aid, which christian 
Bolicilude and exertion can extend to him. And shall 
man give up his fellow sinner, however low the sinner 
nwy have fallen ? So felt not that friend of sinners, whom 
we are taught to call Master and Lord. Besides, it is not 
among the least remarkable of the phenomena, which re* 
cent endeavours to cure intemperance have brought to 
onr observation, that there are moralremains in the heart 
even of the habitual drunkard, which arc manifested only 
by the extension to him of christian sympathy, in the en- 
deavour to recover him. It is a very remarkable fact, 
which recent endeavours to cure the intemperate have 
developed, or at least have made known as it was not be- 
fore known, that many habitual drunkards have so strong 
a desire to be cured of their intemperate, and unnatural 
thirst, that they are willing to go through any course, 
through which they may pass with safely as to life, for 
the sake of being cured. As they are seen by the casu- 
al observer, or as they are seen in their drunkenness, they 
■eem indeed to have lost every moral element of the soul. 
But it is not so. Their misery, in a sense of their de- 
graded and debased condition, and of the sufferings which 
they bring upon those who are connected with them, is 
often as acute as human nature can sustain ; and not hav- 
ing sufficient resolution to maintain a denial of their ap- 
petite, they fly to the intoxicating draught, that, as soon 
u poeaibte, they may obtain a temporary relief from their 
anntUrable wretchedness. Go then to (his drunkard. 
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when he is not under the power of the enemy of his 
virtue and his happiness, and tell him that he may be 
made thoroughly disgusted with the poison which he loves, 
and offer your services to cure him ; and you will very 
probably find, — ^for so have I more than once foun49 — 
that he will weep over his own degradation ; and, with a 
gratitude which no other boon can excite, he will submit 
himself wholly to your directions. You will find that, 
unjust, and cruel, and insensible as he has seemed to be, 
he has yet in his heart the living principles of filial, con- 
jugal and parental affection and duty. -These principles 
have been overpowered by other, and very evil principles ; 
and they have seemed to be dead. But they are not dead. 
The man has but to be recovered from his intemperance, 
and you will find that he has still in him the elements of 
a moral nature,' and that he is still capable of returning 
to God, and of finding happiness in the relations and du- 
ties of life. And has God given up this man, while yet 
we cannot know, till we have seriously tried, whether he 
may not be recovered from his intemperance 1 

Respectfully, 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. 

P. S. My poors' purse is, and for some time has been, 
empty ; and though demands upon it are far less now, than 
they were in the winter, there are yet those among us, 
whom I ought to be able occasionally to relieve. — It may 
not be amiss also to renew the suggestion, that if we could 
be furnished with a cheap and permanent lecture room, the 
benefactors who should give it to us would have no cause 
to think that they had misapplied their benevolence. 

Boston, August ith, 1827. 
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The American Unitarian Association. 

Gentlemen, 

TuE experience of a year has couvinced me that I 
was not mistaken in the belief, that I could find an ample 
field for missionary labor among those in the city, who 
are unconnected with any of our religious societies. I 
▼isitf indeed, in a few other families ; but it is for specific 
purposes, which are immediately connected with the 
great object of meliorating the condition of the poor, and 
of diminishing the sum of pauperism, crime and misery. 
During the year, I have visited nearly one hundred and 
seventy families ; and my missionary visits, if I have 
counted them correctly, amount to about nineteen hun- 
dred and thirty. The service of the Lecture Room has 
been continued, and well attended; and an audience 
apparently more serious and attentive is not, I believe, to 
be found in the city. I have reason to believe that great 
good has resulted from this service. I have also occa^ 
sionally visited the House of Correction, and the school 
for Juvenile Delinquents at South Boston, with a view to 
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tlie objects of my mission. I have brought a number of 
children into our schools, who otherwise would not ha?e 
been there ; and, through the kindness of a few friends, I 
have been enabled to extend great relief and comfort to 
. the sick and greatly suffering poor. Nor is it to my 
mind the least gratifying circumstance in a review of the 
year which closes today, that I have been instrumental in 
recovering some from intemperance, who would other- 
wise, probably, have fallen its victims. In reference to 
this part of my labors, my only regret is, that the evidence 
which I have furnished of what might be done by the 
united efforts of those more skilful than myself in the use 
of medicine, has led to no better results. I am perfectly 
satisfied that there are very many, who are every month 
dying the slaves of intemperance, whom physicians could 
bring into a condition, which would make them the sub- 
jects of a moral influence, which it is in vain to employ, 
while they are under the full dominion of the appetite 
which is destroying them. — I could easily give you a 
report, filled with affecting narratives of the vices of 
some, and of the suffering of others whom I visit ; and I 
could tell you also, I think, of one and another, whose 
piety, virtue and happiness, I have been instrumental in 
advancing. But I am solicitous, rather, to lay before 
you some statements of the actual condition of the poor 
around us, by which a judgment may be formed of their 
rightful claims, and of the duty devolving on those, whom 
God has made his stewards, and whose only happiness in 
the distinction with which they are now blessed it will at 
last be, to have been faithful. 

It seems not to be so extensively, and so distinctly un« 
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derstood as it should be, that there is a wide difference 
between the condition, and therefore between the claims, 
of the poor of cities, and of the poor of the country. Let 
me say a few words upon this topic. 

In the first place, he may be accounted a poor n^.an in 
the country, who owns but half a dozen acres around his 
poor dwelling. And yet he may have a fee of these 
acres, which is to descend to his children. But he will 
be accounted poor, because he cannot provide for his 
fiunily, as all around him would be glad to see them pro- 
vided for. He therefore occasionally receives assistance 
from others. But the fee of a single acre of land will give 
to him who has it the feeling of a hold upon society, and 
of a standing in society, of which the man knows nothing 
who cannot call a foot of all the earth his own. His 
children, too, partake of this feeling. And, not being 
dostered, as the children of the poor are in cities, with 
other poor families, they have not the facilities which 
cities offer, for communication with those by whom they 
might be corrupted. These are circumstances which 
give great advantages to the poor of the country over the 
poor of cities. 

But take the case, — and it is admitted that such cases 
there are,— of a poor family in the country, whose hovel, 
or half decayed house, is held by a small rent ; a rent, 
however, amounting not to more than a quarter of the 
sum which is demanded for the open, cold, damp and 
cheerless rooms of many of the poor in our city. This 
poor family, through our long winters, suffers not from a 
want of fuel. It has, too, a well filled powdering tub.* 

* The common term in the country for a tub in wliich salted pro- 
vJMons are kept. 
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By charity, or otherwise, it possesses also a cow. And if 
it have not money with which to purchase potatoes and 
grain, these are readily given in exchange for labor. 
This family is also an integral part of the parish, equally 
as the family of the richest, and equally obtains the per- 
sonal attention and care of the parish minister. Its place 
in the parish church, if vacant, would be an object of 
notice ; and its condition and wants are scarcely better 
known within its own circle, than they are among all 
those with whom the family joins in worship on the sab- 
bath. Its children are in the same school with the chil- 
dren of their comparatively opulent neighbors ; and the 
parents and children of each of these classes are oflen 
laboring together in the same field. Thus are families 
brought into a connexion with each other, which would 
immediately cease if they should come into the city ; and 
thus is a sympathy awakened and maintained, which is 
the principle of a most important moral union, and exerts 
a great influence upon the character and condition of the 
poor in the country. I hardly need to say that, very 
different is the condition of the poor in cities. 

I will briefly notice some of the circumstances of the 
poor in our city, which call for the attention of those, 
who are desirous as widely as possible to extend the in- 
fluences of our religion amonor us. 

There is a class of journeyman mechanics, who, per- 
haps, can generally get work enough in the summer for a 
comfortable support of their families ; but who can obtain 
little employment in the winter. Without some assist- 
ance, therefore, they cannot keep their children con- 
stantly at school. Much less can they afford to rent pews 
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in our churches ; and they will not go into free seats, as 
free seats now are. Call this pride, if you will. They 
will call it a sense of character. Without discussing this 
question, I would only bring them before you as one of 
the classes which demand our sympathy. 

There is another class, consisting of those who depend 
on the work which they can get as day laborers. These, 
also, can generally provide for their families in the sum- 
mer. But through much of the winter, most of them 
pass a large part of their time in idleness ; — the evils of. 
which will be too obvious to require comment. The 
excuse of some of them for not attending public worship 
iSy that they have not suitable apparel. Others of them 
do not choose to go into the poor's seats. And others 
are kept from church by loose and vicious habits. Nor, 
without much watchfulness, and some assistance, will 
their children at this season be kept at school. 

Another class consists of widows, who have the charge 
of young children. They can ask no one to take the 
charge of these children in their absence. Nor can 
they control their children who refuse to go to school ; 
and who are scarcely at home during their waking hours, 
except to obtain food. Besides, they can neither so 
ck>the themselves, nor their children, that they are 
willing to go, or to carry them, to church. 

Again. There are many who are never settled in a 
place for more than a few weeks, or at most, for three or 
fiMir months. You may leave them today at the north 
end of the city, and tomorrow they may be in some yard 
or court at the south end, where it will require some time 
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and diligence to find them. As they would have to 
change their school and place of worship almost as 
firequently as they change their dwelling place, they avoid 
this inconvenience by never going to any church, and bj 
letting their children run at large. 

And there are others, who may retain their place of 
residence, but who absolutely know nothing of order, 
economy, neatness or comfort. Either the husband, or 
the wife, or it may be, both are intemperate. I may 
leave it with you to imagine what is the condition of the 
children in these families. 

And, once more, there are aged and feeble poor, and 
sick families among the poor, who can do very little for 
their own support. The protracted sickness of a parent, 
and especially of an only parent, or the long sickness of 
a child, or of children, brings wants and sufferings into 
the families of the poor, which, to be understood, most 
be seen. And the aged poor, who are wholly dependent 
on private bounty, have claims on our sympathy, which 
few can resist who witness them. 

What hold, then, have these poor among us upon our 
institutions ? Upon our churches, to a great extent, they 
have none. By means of our schools, indeed, a very 
large portion of their children are taught to read, and 
write, and cypher ; and there is generally, among parents, 
a most laudable solicitude and care, that their children 
shall have the benefits of these schools. But these 
parents are known to those more favored than themselves, 
only as laborers, or as beggars. All who dwell within 
some miles of each other in the country are neighbars. 
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They exchange neighborly salutations when they meet ; 
and the rich are as well acquainted with all the circum- 
stances of the poor, as the poor are with those of the 
rich. In the city, this cannot be. But it might, and 
with as great advantage to the rich as to the poor, be far 
more so than it is. The poor, too, I have said, are here 
clustered together ; and where there are vicious parents 
among them, they greatly increase each other's corrup- 
tion ; and the children who are not sent to school, and 
live as vagrants in the streets, contaminate and lead into 
crime, those who might otherwise be blessings to their 
parents and to the community. I do not wish unneces- 
sarily to swell this detail. My only object is to present a 
few leading facts, by which others may be aided in some 
measure to conceive of what exists so near to them. 

Is it said, that public provision for the poor is already 
▼ery large, and very expensive ? I answer, that I not only 
have no wish to propose any measures, which shall in- 
crease the burden of public expense, but that it is a great 
object of my cares and purposes to lessen this burden. I 
have a due estimation of our primary, Sunday and gram- 
mar schools ; of the school for Juvenile Delinquents, and 
of the House of Industry, at South Boston ; and of our 
various associations for benevolent and pious purposes. 
But admirable as these agents are, and great as is the 
good which they are producing, they do not comprehend 
all for which the poor have claims upon us. I would 
speak modestly, but it is necessary also to speak plainly 
open this subject. 

I would observe then, first, that there are many who 
will suffer any thing, rather than go to the public alms 
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house. Is it said, this is piide 1 In many cases, without 
doubt, it is. But will any one say, then let them suffer, 
and find support in their pride 1 I answer, this very 
pride, or this feeling, whatever it be, excites to much 
exertion for the supply of their wants. But with all 
this exertion, they cannot obtain enough to lodge, and 
clothe, and feed themselves and their children. Many 
mothers are making shirts and pantaloons for eight cents 
each, who cannot, with the charge of their families, make 
more than twelve in a week, who must yet pay, on every 
Saturday night, a dollar, or a dollar and a quarter, for a 
week's rent, and who must get bread and clothes as they 
can. A widow, or a wife who has an intemperate hus- 
band, will struggle through difficulties of which they 
dream not who do not visit the abodes of the poor, that 
she may keep herself and her children from the alms 
house. Are we then to have no sympathy with the 
wants of these families ? The appeal is not to the civil 
authorities, but to private christians. 

Again. If public worship and the maintenance of a 
ministry be so essential to the well being of society, that 
our constitution makes it obligatory upon towns and 
parishes to support these institutions ; and if the number 
be great in large cities, who, by the peculiar circumstances 
of their condition are removed from the influences, and 
excluded from the benefits, of these institutions ; then 
there is a moral obligation devolving either on the govern- 
ment, or on the opulent, of cities, to provide for the religious 
instruction of those who cannot otherwise obtain it. I 
do not indeed think it desirable that the civil power 
should interpose in this concern. A far greater amount 
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of good will be secured, hj leaving it to private christians, 
tlian by making tt a. matter of civil administration. Is it 
aflked, what can private christians do for this object ? 

I mnswer, _firsl, by a more generous provision than is 
DOW made, in many of our churches, for the accommoda- 
tion of the poor. I do not mean by any considerable 
enlargement of the number of free seats ; but by the 
uaignment in every church of a certain number of pews, 
which it may be understood can be rented at so low a 
tate, that they who prefer to pay something, and who 
can afliird to pay but very litile, may feel able to obtain 
them for their families. It will not requiie a long inti- 
macy with the poor to know, that the condition is far 
better of those among them by whom the order of the 
Sabbath is observed, and who are connected with some 
religious sociely, than of those to whom this day brings 
only a suspension of ordinary labors, and facilities for 
evil indulgences. 

Secondly. There are those who are unwilling to go, 
and who do not go, into our churches in the day, who are 
yet very willing to attend upon a service in the evening. 
An experiment has been made, with a view to ascertain 
Ibe utility of an evening lecture room for the poor ; and 
ike success which has attended it, warrants an appeal to 
ibe opulent for the gifi of a ptrmanent room for this 
purpose. And shall we not have it 7 It is now near a 
year ago that a large apartment in the upper siory of the 
urcular building at the bottom of Portland street was 
rented, and fumiahcd by the enterprise and benevolence 
of a few individuals ; and in this room many arc gathered 
etory Sunday evening, who would otherwise worship 
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no where. Id this room^ also, I have deli?ered I think 
more than twenty lectures on natural history, to children 
who came to hear them on Thursday afternoon. During 
the latter part of this course of lectures, they were at- 
tended by between a hundred and fifty and a hundred 
and sixty young persons. Will not our opulent citizens, 
then, give us at least one such lecture room ? 

Again. There will still be many, who cannot be 
collected even for an evening service. There should 
therefore be ministers, whose peculiar duty it should be 
to go from house to house among the poor ; and to carry 
the knowledge, the excitements and comforts of our 
religion to those, who otherwise, it is certain, will at best 
iive and die almost wholly without them. I do not hesi- 
tate to say, that this is an office which is quite as 
important in cities, as that of ministers for our churches. 

Again. A missionary may do much to assist poor 
parents in keeping their children at school ; and this is 
an object to which I have given much attention. But an 
authority should exist somewhere, and he to whom it is 
entrusted should use it, to dispose of lads who own no 
master, who regard no law, and who, if not in a legal sense 
vagrants, because there is a place in the city which they 
call their home^ are yet known to be profane, intemperate, 
dishonest, and as far as they may be at their age, aban- 
doned to crime. I have often thought that a more usefiil 
office could not be instituted in the city, than that of a 
superintendant of the children who ought to be in our 
schools, with a power to compel those to be there, who 
are wholly beyond parental control, and who now live in 
the streets, about the markets, or on our wharfs. There 
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womld be no infringement of rights in this compnlsion, if 
the parents of these children shall consent to it. And 
tbej will not only give their consent to it^ but their grati- 
tude to him Avho exercises it. 

Much might also be done for the prevention of pauper- 
ism, crime and misery, by the establishment of two or 
three private schools in different parts of the city, for the 
education of the children who are too old for the primary, 
and who are not qualified for the grammar schools. I 
know it is feared, that such schools will operate as a 
bounty upon the thoughtlessness and the negligence of 
parents, who are not disposed to avail themselves of our 
primary schools. But exclusively of these parents, there 
is a considerable number of those who bring children 
into the city, either from other parts of our own state or 
coantry^ or from abroad, who must either thus be pre- 
pared for our grammar schools, or utterly excluded from 
them ; and who, if thus excluded, will through their lives 
be as ignorant of letters as they now are. A school of 
this kind has been kept, till very recently, in Scott's 
CSourt, in Union street, and supported by private bounty. 
But, from want of funds, it is now broken up. I have 
known sixteen children to be sent, in one quarter, from 
this school to grammar schools ; and without this school* 
these children would probably never have known how to 
read. Two or three individuals, without a very great 
Bicrifice, might unite to support such a school. I would 
earnestly recommend this object to the benpvolent among 
us ; and will cheerfully offer my services for the superin- 
tendence of such a school, or of such schools. 

In this connexion, I am constrained to say a word or 

2 
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two of the school for Jutrenile delinquents. As the law 
of that institution now is, a child cannot be sent there, 
but after trial in open court, and conviction of a crime: 
and as others may refuse to appear in court against him» 
the duty devolves on his parents; and, perhaps, on a 
widowed mother. But there are parents, Avhose hearts 
are almost broken by the evil conduct of their children, 
who yet cannot bring themselv'es to this dreadful measure, 
even by the hope of saving their children from utter ruin. 
Is this surprising ? Besides, is it not apparent, that the 
influence must be very evil on the minds of children sent 
to that institution, that they are sent there as condemned 
criminals ? This seems to me to be the most unfavora- 
ble circumstance in the prospects of the usefulness of 
that institution. I would not have children taken by 
force from their parents to be sent there ; nor Avould I 
have any children there, who can.be kept in the schools 
of the city. But if a child be vicious, if he goes to no 
school, and can hardly read, and cannot write ; if he be 
wholly beyond the authority of his parents, and is con- 
taminating other children with whom he associates ; may 
he not, upon the application of his parent to the Directors 
of the School, obtain admission there 1 For the prevention 
of pauperism and crime, I am persuaded that this institu- 
tion, wisely regulated, maybe one of the most important 
means that can be devised. But it is yet in its infancy; 
and experience, I doubt not, will bring into it important 
improvements, and make it a rich source of private and 
public blessings. 

There is yet much to be learned respecting the moral 
police of cities. Missionaries may do much in coUectinsr 
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facts, by which alone we can be guided to the trae princi- 
ples, by which cities may be most effectually secured 
against the evils peculiarly incidental to them. There is 
indeed much in the science of government, which is be- 
yond the reach of human legislation, or of civil officers; 
much, the obligation of which devolves on the intelligent^ 
the affluent, the moral and religious part of the commu- 
nity, in their capacity as private christians. Let us be 
as solicitous to understand and to practice our duties^ as 
"we are to understand and to maintain our rights, and if 
poverty and crime may not be banished, their amount 
may be very greatly diminished. — I shall gratefully en- 
£^age in any service, which promises to conduce to an 
end 80 desirable. 

Very respectfully, 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. 
Boston, Nov. 5th, 1827. 
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REPORT. 

To 

The Executive Committee of the 

American Unitarian Association. 

<l£NTI.EMEN, 

It was not long afler I had entered upon the service in 
which I am employed, before I perceived that it ofTeted 
opportunities for very various and extensive usefulness ; 
for offices, indeed, of a very humble nature, but of great 
importance to those for whom we may bo called to per- 
form them. For a long time I cherished the hope, that 
when others should be found who would unite with me 
in this work, 1 might obtain their cooperation in my 
plana and purposes ; and thus silently, and almost without 
observation, that a moral police might be established, 
the beneficial influences of which, I fear not, would soon 
have secured for it the approbation, and the willing sup- 
port of the wise and good among us. But as I have yet 
obtained no coadjutor, and as 1 lind it to be utterly 
impossible, while I am exposed to daily calls in every port 
of the city, to be thorough anywhere in some of the most 
important objects of my office, I am compelled, ivilh 
more particularity and distinctness than I have yet 
<loiie, to bring those objects before you. I hope, by this 
means, to awaken a more active interest in the cause 
in which we are engaged ; and to do something to obtain 
fellow laborers, through whose devotion to the work. 
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every family of the poor in the city shall be brought 
under d pastoral care, which will gradually, but surely, 

Tiuch to mukc Boston, what I believe it may be made, 
preemiuently a christian chy. 

I have oHeu been asked, what I suppose to be the 
number of families in the city which ace without a pas- 
tor 1 Within the past eighteen months, I have indeed been 

nected only with ahout two hundred and filly such 
families. But there is not a lane, nor is there hardly a 
single yard, which I have explored thoroughly. Boston, 
however, contains at least sixtyfive thousand inhabitants. 
Suppose the average number in the families of the city 

le five, and there will be thirteen thousand familiea. 
There are also, I think, fortyfour places of worship. 
Giving two hundred faniilies to each of these places of 
worship, — which will be as many as can be claimed for 
them, — there will be eight thousand and eight hundred 
families, which are connected with our religious socie- 
ties ; and four thousand, two hundred which will be left 
without a ministry. But suppose tliat there are only 
three thousand families, or lifteen ihousaud individuals it 
our city, who, by various circumstances are shut out 
from the influences of our public religious institutions. 
I would ask, should they not be provided with a minis- 
try, hy which the blessings of our religion, as far as shall 
be practicable, may be cxteitded to them ? I feel strongly, 
and I have much to say, upon this subject. But I will 
confine myself within as narrow limits as I can, in the 
hope that I may thus obtain attention to it. Let the 
interests, and the claims of this ministry be understood, j 
and I think that they cannot be disregarded. 

I am inclined to believe that there is not a city in I 
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'Christendom, in which the public institutions of out re. 
ligion are more generally regarded, or in which their 
salutnry iofluence is more widely felt, than in Boston. 
But it ia incidental lo the very nature of a city, that it 
should collect within itself Tery great numbers of those, 
who ate dependant for their daily bread upon their daily 
labors. The demand for laborers in a city, considered, 
as it always will be, in connexion with the facilities 
which a city affords for association with many of the same 
class, and with the hope, often a very delusive one, of 
opportunities of more constant employment, and of better 
wages, than can be obtained in the country, will secure 
a supply far beyond what will be requireJ, in all (he de- 
partments of the service for which laborers are wanted. 
•Some also will be brought into a city, by the hope of 
living in it in unchecked idleness and beggary ; and some, 
(bat thej may here more .securely indulge in vice, and 
support themselves by crime. From these, and other 
causes, there always has been, and there will be, a very 
large number in cities who are very poor ; who will feel, 
u it is not felt, because it is not so manifest, in the coun- 
try, how wide is the distinction of their condition from 
that of the rich ; and who cither cannot, from I'eebleness, 
or sickness, or the want of suitable apparel, unite with 
HI in worship in our churches ; or from pride, or the 
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mftiiy, who are very near to ua, on our right hand, and 
on our left, from the degradation, and misery, and ruin 
of sin ; of sending to very many, who otherwise will not 
have ihem, the cegencrating instructions and excitements, 
the supports and consolations of our religion ; I would 
ask, is our worship, or ate our oHerings to God in our 
churches wliat they should be, while we are there blessing 
hira for that dispensation of his grace and truth which he 
has given to us by his Son, which, however, we are our- 
selves withholding from multitudes, who can receive 
them only through our christian sympathy and benevo- 
lence 1 To my mind, it is as plainly the will of God, 
that there should be a permanent ministry for the 
poor of cities, — a distinct ministry for the special 
purpose of the poor, — as it is that we, who are not poor, 
should meet together to worship him. This is the senti- 
ment which I now wish to bring before the opulent, the 
pious and the charitable of our city. There must be a 
■ miaistrJ/ at large for the poor of cities ; and Ihe number , 
to be emiiiiiycd in this ministry must be determined by the 
numbers in a city, which cannot be brought under the pas- 
toral charge of the ministers of its churches. Bear with 
me, while I offer, in as few words as I can, the character 
of the service for which (his ministry is required. 

Let me howev*!t-, in the first place say, that not less 
than four prolestant ministers, and one catholic, will he 
demanded for this service in our city. I will ask you, 
then, to suppose l!ie city to he divided into quarters; 
and that, in onfe of these quarters, a minister at large has 
enlered upon the duties of his office. He is, of course, 
to hecome acquainted with every family in it, which is 
not regularly visited by some minister of a church ; and ■ 
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be U to feel that each of these familJea ia committed lo 
bis pastoral charge. Ilts first olijecl U, (heir religious 
instruction, in order to their eternal salvation. 

Look, iheii, at the work of ihe religious instruction of 
this class of the poor. What is required for il 1 What 
I to be antieipated from it ! 

Here permit me to remark, that the hope of rescuing a 
fellow creature from ain and misery ia never to be given 
, while God shall continue to spare him. The most 
depraved and debased being in society, who has appa- 
rently cast olf all fear alike of God and of man, is to be 
an object of strong compassion and interest. Nor is the 
repeated failure of endeavors for his recovery to justify 
discouragement. I have seen cases of apparent lolal 
depravity, a more intimate acquaintance with which haa 
brought to my knowledge some spring of feeling, or of 
d«sire in the soul, which, with God's Messing on the labor 
of cleansing it from its defilements, has sent forth the 
Bweet waters of virtue and peace. I have cvcu seen him, 
wito was habitually profane and intetnpcrnte, a most 
wicked and cruel cl]ild,.husband, and-futher, and early 
broken down, and apparently brought near the grava, 
by his irregular and abandoned life, restored lo health 
by the 'means by which he was restored lo virtus; 
stored to his mother, his wife and his children, to whom 
he bad been lost, as far as respects all that is interesting 
and happy in these relations; and, by penitence and 
prayer, as I believe, recovered lo God, and to the hopes 
of the Ufa lo come. Let the minister at large then 
that, ill every family in his department, which is unpro- 
vided with a christian pastor and teacher, and which will 
accept his eer vices, he ia to be a pastor and a teacher. 
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He will have familiea in his charge, Ihe parents of whicli 
were religiously educated, and began ihcir married life 
with an intention to maintain domestic order, and a 
due observance of the Lord's day. But tbey began life 
with tittle or no preparation for any emergence, which 
would call for any extraordinarj expense. The neces- 
sity of extraordinary expense was, however, soon oocar 
sioned by sickness; and in this time of difficulty, one 
small debt was contracted, and then another ; and then 
the harassed mind sought a refuge from its troubles in 
intemperance, and in vicious company ; and then came 
the necessity of frequent removals from one place to 
another. He will Rnd some, likewise, who, under the 
pressure of great embarrassments, have struggled hard to 
maintain their principles as men and Christians; and 
others, who arc but just beginning to feel strongly the 
perplexities and exposures, which have brouglit many le 
ruin, — and who, by affectionate advice, and a little timely 
and judicious assistance, may be saved from falling. He 
will find that, in some of the families in which there is 
an intemperate hosband, there is a well principled and 
■virtuous wife and mother, who is silently enduring, and 
patiently striving, in the care, and for the education, of 
her children. And lie will find widows, with young 
children whom they cannot leave on Sunday ; and aged 
and feeble families, to which, if the gospel ia to be 
preached, it must be in the apartments in which they live, 
and from house to house. In taking upon himself the 
charge of these classes of the poor, it should be a primary 
object of a miuitler at large, to bring as many as 'a 
jpossible of them into a connexion with the religious so- 
'Cietiesof the city. And happy will it be, if he can go 
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"them for diis object, wiiliout any of the 
spirit of sectarJBm. Strongly as I am attached to what I 
think to be the great doctrines of Christianity, — and they 
are the life spring of my soul — I do not hesitate, when 
I find a decided prcfereDce for a church of other senli- 
nents than those which I receive, to recommend a con- 
nextOD with that church, to all who express this prefer- 
ence, as a very important means of their improvement 
and happiness. I find my own views of our religion, in- 
deed, to be very acceptable among the iiilelligeut and 
serious of Ihe \)oot. But I feel thai a great good has 
been obtained, hy every instance in which a family is 
linked with almost any of our religious societies. Nor, 
when ihey are tliua brought into any of our churches, is 
it to be feared whether the poor will gladly and gratefully 
continue to receive him as their pastor, from whose 
familiar, and frequently repeated instructions, and kind 
attentions, they iiave experienced very im|>ortanl benefits, 
But the work will be a slow one, of t)ius enlarging the 
BUmbcr of worshippers in our churches. Nor is it to he 
doubled, after all that can be done for this purpose, 
whether there will bo still a very large number, whom it 
will be found impracticable to bring into this connexion. 
That these families may be brought in any degree under 
the influences of our religion, and be made in any mea- 
ntre the Bubjecls of its renewing and sanctifying power, 
it must l>e sent lo ihem by men who are peculiarly de- 
voted to their instruction; who will become intimately 
acquainted with ihe character of their minds, and with 
their moral wants; by men, I will even add, who de- 
cidedly prefer this (o any other service, and ivho will 
feel it lo he their privilege lo live, and sjjcnd, and bo 
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spent, for their chriatiai) improvement. Nor will it do 
to commit this office to a succession of young men, each 
of whom is to act in it only for a few months, and in 
preparation for a very different ministry, I believe that, 
whatever benefit the young teacher, who is so employed — 
and to him it may indeed be great — may derive from 
this service, they who are taught will be comparatively 
but little improved by it. The minister at large of a 
section of the city should consecrate to the poor of that 
section his strength, aifti his life. Nor do I douht 
whether he will find in it enough of ignorance, and vice, 
and sulfcring, to task all his faculties, and to require all 
his time. Let him, from day to day, and if he have 
strength for it, from morning till night of every day, be 
passing from house to house. Let him make bis pres- 
ence welcome, by the affectionate- interest which he 
feels, and manifests, for the welfare and happiness of 
those whom he visits. And let them find in him arelh 
gioua teacher and pastor, who is willing to listen to iheir 
doubts, and difficulties, and sufferings; who can kindlf 
encourage, or rebuke, or advise them ; who prays witb 
them, and helps them to pray for themselves; and who 
has aided them in being happier, by aiding them in being 
better than they were ; and he will be cordially wel- 
comed as often as he may visit them. He may indeed, 
in many cases, feci strong doubts of the usefulness of hie 
labors. But he will also see precious fruits of them. 
Nor, painful as are some of the scenes through which he 
must pass, and trying as are some of the circumstancei 
that must occur in this ministry, do I believe that there 
is a department of the sacred office that is either more 
useful than this ; or, one that will yield greater Batiefac* 
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Obntlghen, 

It waa not long aHer I had entered upon tho service in 
which I am employed, before I perceived that it oflercd 
opportunities for very various and extensive usefulness ; 
for offices, indeed, of a very humble nature, but of great 
importance to those for whom we may be called to per- 
form them. For a long lime I cherished the hope, that 
when others ehould be found who would unite with me 
in this work, I might obtain their cooperation in my 
plans and purposes ; and thus silently, and almost without 
observation, that a moral police might be established, 
the beneficial influences of which, I fear not, would soon 
have secured for it the approbation, and ihe willing av^ 
port of the wise and good among us. But as 1 have yet 
obtained no coadjutor, and as I lind it to be utterly 
impossible, while I am exposed to daily calls in every part 
of Ihe city, to be thorough anywhere in some of the most 
important objects of my office, I am compelled, with 
more particularity and distinctness than I have yet 
done, to bring these objects before you. I hope, by this 
means, to awaken a more active interest in the cause 
in which we are engaged ; and to do something to obtain 
fellow laborers, through whose devotion to the work. 
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every family of the poor in the city shall be brought 
under a pastoral care, which will gradually, but autely, 
do much to make Boston, what I believe it may be made, 
preemiuently a christian cily. 

I have odea been askeil, what I suppose to be the 
number of families in the city which are without a pas- 
tor 1 Within the past eighteen months, 1 have indeed been 
connected only with about two hundred and fil^y such 
families. But there is not a lane, nor is there hardly a 
single yard, which I have explored thoroughly. Boston, 
however, contains at least sixtyhve thousand inhabitants. 
Suppose the average number in the families of the city 
to be five, and there will be thirteen thousand families. 
There are also, I think, fortyfour places of worship. 
Giving two hundred families to each of these places of 
worship, — \vhicb will be as many as can he claimed bi 
them, — there will be eight thousand and eight hundred 
families, which are connected with our religious socier 
ties i and four thousand, two hundred which will be left 
without a ministry. But suppose that there are only 
three thousand families, or fifteen thousand individuals id 
our cily, who, by various circumstances are shut out 
&om the influences of our public religious institutions. 
I would ask, should they not he provided with a minia- 
try, by which the blessings of our religion, ns far as shaH 
be practicable, may be extended to them 1 I feel strongly, 
and I have much to say, upon this subject. But I wiH 
conline myself within as narrow limits as I can, in the 
hope that I may thus obtain attention to it. Let thft 
interests, and the claims of this ministry he understood, 
and 1 think that ihey cannot he disregarded, 

I am inclined to believe that there is not a city ia 



'Chtiateniiom, in which the public institutions of our re. 
ligioD are more generally regarded, or in which their 
salutary influence is more widely felt, than in Boston. 
But it ia incidental to the very nature of a city, that it 
afaould collect within itself very great numbers of those, 
who are depeudant for their daily bread upon their daily 
labors. The demand for laborers in a city, considered, 
u it always will be, in connexion with the facililiea 
which a city affords for association with many of the same 
clas9, and with the hope, often a very delusive one, of 
opportunities of more constant employment, and of better 
wages, than can be obtained in the coiinlry, will secure 
a supply far beyond what will he required, in all the de- 
partments of the service for which laborers are wanted. 
Some also will be brought into a city, by the hope of 
living in it in unchecked idleness and beggary ; and some, 
that lUey may here more securely indulge iu vice, and 
support themselves by crime. From these, and other 
causes, there always has been, and there will be, a very 
large number in cities who are very poor ; who will feel, 
U it is not felt, because it is not so manifest, in the coun- 
Uy, how wide is the distinction of their condition from 
that of the rich ; and who either eannot, from feebleness, 
or sickness, or the want of suitable apparel, unite with 
us in worship in our churches; or from pride, or the 
inflaeoce of passions and habits not more commendable, 
fill not \iim with us in our public religious exercises. 
The question, then, arises, and it is a very solemn one, 
what are our duties in regard to the moral, the spiritual 
wants, of this very large class of our fellow beings around 
-usT If we have the means, to a very great extent at leatt) 
■gf meeting and supplying these wants, of rescuing 
I* 
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many, who are very near to us, on onr right band, and 
on our ]el\. from the degradation, and misery, and ruin 
of Bin; of sending to very many, who otherwise will not 
have them, the regenerating instructions and excitements, 
the supports and consolations of our religion; I would 
ask, is our worship, or are our offerings to God in our 
cliurche;} what they should he, while we are there blessing 
hira for that dispensation of his grace and truth wbich he 
has given to us by his Son, which, howeyer, we are our- 
selves withholding fiom multitudes, who can receive 
them only through onr christian sympathy and benevo- 
lence 1 To my mind, it is as plainly the will of God, 
that there should be a permanent ministry for the 
poor of cities, — a distinct ministry for the special 
purpose of the poor, — as it is that we, who are not poor, 
should meet together to worship him. This is the senti- 
ment which I now wish to bring before the opulent, the 
pious and the charitable of our city. Thrc must be a 
' miaistrif at large for the poor of cities ; and the nvmber ' 
la be emphyed in this minisiri/ must be determined by the 
numbers in a city, leMck cannot be brought vnder the pas- 
toral charge of tht ministers of its churches. Bear with 
me, while I offer, in as few words as I can, the character 
of the service for which this ministry is required. 

Let me however, in the first place say, that not less 
than four protestanl ministers, and one catholic, will be 
demanded for this service in our city. I will ask you, 
then, to suppose the city to he divided into quarters; 
and that, in onb of these quarters, a minister at large has 
entered upon the duties of hia otiice. He is, of course, 
to become acquainted with every family in it, which is 
not regularly -.isited by some minister of a church ; and . 
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he is to feel that each of tliese families is committed to 
his pastoral charge. His first object is, iheir religious 
instruct ion, in order to their eternal salvation. 

Look, then, at the work of the religious instruction of 
this class of the poor. What is required for it? What 
is to be aniici]>ated from il ? 

Here permit nieto remark, that the hope of rescuing a 
fellow creature from sin and misery is never to be given 
up, while God shall continue to spare him. The most 
depraved and debased being in society, who has appa- 
rently cast off all fear alike of God and of man, is to he 
an object of strong compassion and inlerest. Nor ia the 
repeated failure of endeavors for his recovery to justify 
discouragement. I have seen cases of apparent total 
depravity, a more intimate acquaintance with which has 
brought to my knowledge some spring of feeling, or of 
desire in the soul, which, with God's blessing on the labor 
of cleansing it from its dchlements, has sent forth the 
sweet waters of virtue and peace. I have even seen him, 
who was habitually profane and intemperate, a most 
wicked and ciucl child, ■husbaml, tmd-fuihcr, and early 
broken down, and apparently brought near the grave, 
by his irregular and abandoned life, restored to health 
by the means by which he was restored to virtue; re- 
stored to his mother, his wife and his children, to whom 
he had been lost, as far as respects all that is interesting 
sod happy in these relations; and, by penitence and 
prayer, as 1 believe, recovered to God, and to the hopes 
of the life to come. Let the minister at large then feel, 
thai, i a every family in his department, which is unpro- 
vided with a christian pastor and teacher, and which will 
accept his services, he is to be a pastor and a teacher. 
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Be not weary in well doing; for in due season ye will 
reap, if ye fnint not. 

In the several departments of the serTice of a city min- 
ister at large, to wliicli I have called your ailention, I 
have wished and endeavored to do my duty. Within the 
last eix months I have made a few more than thirteen 
hundred visits. Am I asked, what have been the results 
of these pastoral visits 1 I answer that of very many of 
them I have nothing to say, but that they were iritended fat 
good. I do not doubt, however, in the greater part evea 
of these cases, whether some good was done. The good 
accomplished is not always to be determined by the good 
which is to be seen. It is very possible, and by no meana 
improbable, that some may thus have been awakened, 
convinced of sin, and brought to humiliation before God, 
and to belter endeavors than they had ever before made 
for christian virtue, of whom no report can be made, till 
the day in wliicb the secrets of all hearts shall be reveal* 
ed. Nor is it improbable that some may thus have beeo 
encouraged and strengthened, and carried on in the 
way to life clernal, of whose greatest trials, and conflicts, 
and conquests, we may have but lidle knowledge, till we 
and they shall see the end of our faith, in our final salva^ 
tion. I have, however, the happiness to know, that there 
are those to whom this ministry has been, and is, a great 
and most essential blessing. There are those to whom 
it has brought a great improvement of their condition, 
even as regards their means of selfsupport and of comfort 
in this world ; and there are those whom it has brought 
to & greater contentment with their condition, even where 
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that condition, wilh respect to imniediate want and auf- 
fering, is easentially uncbanged. Ttiere are cases, too, 
in which improvement of character, and an advancement 
of the beet tiappiness, are most obvious and unqucstiona* 
ble. There are some, — not many, indeed, but there are 
9ome, — who are now industrious, and temperate, and are 
comfortably stipporting their families, and who know by 
their own experience how great are the blessings of do- 
mestic uniou, and order, aiitl peace, with whom it has 
been a solemn question within the palst year, whether 
their families must not be broken up ? But without re- 
ferring to these cases, it should be enongh to know, 
that, by this ministry, the light, and consolations, and 
encouragements of our religion are carried to many, who 
otherwise would not have received them; that the 
gospel is thus preached to those in the midst of us, to 
whom otherwise it would not have been preached ; and 
that the seed is thus sown, which it may be ho^^d will 
spring up to everlasting life. The influence of pastoral 
risits among the poor may be, and is, to a great extent, 
of & most salutary character, even where no great and 
striking changes are produced by them. And in the cases 
in which such changes are made, I am quite sure that 
they who are the subjects of them would nut be benefited 
by a publication of them to the world; these are private 
concerns, and, however such narratives might be relished 
by those who have an appetite for this kind of excitement, 
1 coiiDOt bring them into my reports. But if this in- 
fluence can be exerted only by a permanent ministry 
at large for the service of llie poor, should not this min- 
inry, to an extent somewhat at least proportioned to the 
Wiata of tlie poor in our city, be immediately appointed \ 
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wm has been continued ; 
eful. The room ia well 
pparently a very serious 
I lately been taken, the 
Lo be appropriated to the 
ind its incidental expenses. We 
greatly need a more convenient place for ibis service than 
we now have ; but there is no small difficulty in procuring 

I hope jou vrill not think that I overrate the impor- 
tance of tills rninistry. I would not ask for it more than 
it deserves. But so strong is my own impression of its 
usefulness, that, if I view it only as an expedient of 
political economy, I think its claims to be as unequivo- 
cal, as are those of any prudential measure that can 
be proposed. But when I think of it in its infinitely 
higher relations and objects, — that is, as a means of 
bringing many, who are otherwise in a condition bat 
little better than that of outcasts, within the circle 
of christian influences, and of strengthening them 
in christian principles, and of doing what may be done 
to prepare them for the Christian's final blessedness, 
— it seems lo me tliat no service will give a belter com- 
pensation for the sacrifices that are required to main- 
tain it ; and that no one who is alive to christian obliga- 
tions, and who is able to aid in its maintenance, can view 
it with indifference, or withhold from it his e 
Very respectfully, 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. 
Boston, May 5th, 1828. 
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Id my last Report, I aaked yout aiiCDiion to the ob- 
jects of the aercice of a minister at large in the city ; 
end I endeavored to ahow that the labors of at least four 
or five are re()uired, in any suitable manner to meet the 
iDOial wants of the poor among us. That Report, I 
have reason to believe, has been favorably received by 
those to whom you sent it. But the importance of this 
service is not yet felt, as it should be; for if it were, 
the demand for laborers in it would not only have been 
dearly and strongly expressed by those, by whom the of- 
fice, if it is to be made permanent, is to be maintained, but 
it would have been repeated, till the call was answered. 
It ts not, and it cannot be, that men are not to be found, 
who aiG most thoroughly qualified for this work. The 
truth on this subject is, that public sentiment among us 
is as yet far too low, respecting the nature of the work, 
its true character, and the greatness of its obligations. A 
very general approbation is expressed of it, and a readi- 
OGH by some to contribute to its permanent establish- 
meot. But the question is at the same time proposed. 
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f* what 19 the cheapest possible rate at which this office 
I ean be made permanent 7 " A consequence of this is 
a feeliug, tiiat the office ia aa subordinate in its charao 
ler, as it is in its prospects of remuneration, to him who 
shall think of entering upon it. Here, I believe, lies the 
principal difficulty of obtaining the services of those in 
this field of labor, who shall be at once disposed to ita 
duties, and most thoroughly fitted to perform them. 
Permit me to speak freely on this subject, for I ask no 
additional compensation for myself But 1 am most solici- 
tous, that the service shall be begun in a manner, which 
will secure its continuance as long as there shall ba poor 
in our city to require it. 

The office of a minister at large, for the service of 
the poor, is viewed by many, as they have learned to 
view the office of a missionary to the heathen. All, it 
is thought, which is required in either, is, a deep piety, 
a benevolent heart, and an earnest desire to do good ) 
qualities, indeed, which are of the first importance in 
men who are engaged in either of these employ men tt?, 
but by no means alone sufficient for the duties of either. 
I do not mean to imply, that there have not been learned 
and senaibie men, who were qualified by their talents 
and attainments for any station in the church, who, with 
a spirit of self-sacrifice worthy of the beat days of our". 
religion, have gone out as missionaries ; and, atier hav- 
ing lived in the greatest denials and endurances, have 
died martyrs to the cause they have espoused. Each of 
the continents, and many of ihe great islands of our f 
globe, contain the dust of many of these worthy follow- 
ers of him who died for man, But Ihey consecrated 
their lives as well to personal poverty, 03 to the work of D 
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scckiitg and eaving tbem that were lost. Our talented 
and powerrul mea, it is thought, are wanted for the war- 
fare that is to be maintained against erior in the high 
places at home. And in the city, above all places, the 
impottance and dignity of employments and otiices, will 
be graduated, in the public estimation, by the compensa- 
tion which they command. The proposition, therefore, 
to allow fiix, or even eight hundred dollars a year, as the 
ealary of a minister at large, has been met, as it might 
hace been anticipated that it would hare been met, with 
the sentiment, that this is the work of an inferior order 
of the clergy; and that a character and talents are re- 
quired for it, of a very subordinate class to those which 
arc required for our pulpits, and for the more improved 
circles of our society. This, however, I think to be a 
gre&t mistake. The office, in my view of it, inadequately 
as its duties are now performed, will give full scope for 
the ener^ee of the best mind that can be obtained for it ; 
and the good to be done in it, I am persuaded, is not to 
be exceeded in any other department of ministerial labor. 

In tbe^rst place, allow mo lo say a few words respect- 
ing (he character of the religious and moral instruction 
which is to be dispensed to the poor. What should this 
inslruction be, and what is the character of the mind (hat 
ia qnalified to give it 7 

There is indeed, among the poor, great ignorance of 
luorBl and religious subjects ; and in many, an obtuscnesa, 
uid even an .obduracy, which are greatly discouraging to 
e mind that is impatient for immediate success. And 
ibere are those who arc not only indisposed to receive 
instruction, but who utterly reject it; whose improvement 
ia jet to be sought, and may ol\en be obtained. Sut are 
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suclt as these to be found only among the poor 1 Or, is 
it thouglit ihat there are none others than such as these 
among the poor 1 I have not found, indeed, among thoss 
of this class whom I visit, the high order of intellect, 
M hich exists in our religious congregations. But I have 
found those, who arc not only serious, but sensible, and 
inquisitive. And I have found, too, sceptics, and infidels, 
who have thought themselves able to defend their doubts, 
and their unbelief. There is often, also, much error, — I 
mean practical error, and of a most dangerous character, 
111 the minds of those who have been partially instructed, 
which requires at least some enlargement of mind, and 
aorae acquaintance with human nature, as well as benev> 
lence and zeal, for their correction. Looking tlien only 
at this part of the service, I would ask, how much less of 
ministerial talent, — of ability to teach, of knowledge, 
judgraent, moral power and moral character, are required 
fur this department of the duly of a minister at large, than 
in the service of a minister in one of our congregations 1 
Nay, I would inquire of any minister of our congrega- 
tions, who is faithful to the poor of his flock, — solicitous 
to " feed them with knowledge and understanding," — 
whether he often finds an opportunity for a better use of 
his attainments and his skill as a minister, among the 
intelligent and the rich, than is to be found among the i 
pcor of liis charge 7 Others may not be aifected by this 
ft^iew of the subject, as I am. But let them become bc^ 
acquainted with the poor, and set themselves seriously 
the work of their christian instruction, with a view to 
their largest possible comprehension of christian prin- 
ciples, and their greatest attainable improvement as 
disciples of Christ, and I will then consent to abide by 
: decision. 
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I would not, however, have a minister at largo to be 
separated from his brethren around him in the ministry. 
I am not myself able to preach more than once on Sunday ; 
nor could I even perform my evening service, if I were 
not assisted by the gentlemen who take a part in it with 
me. But I should be grateful to see this olSce taken into 
Lbe charge of our religious congregations, and a minister 
Bt large ordained as an adjunct laborer with three or font 
Other ministers, by whose societies he would be supported, 
and in whose pulpits he would preach successively half a 
day of every Sunday ; hia second service being in the 
evening, for the particular benefit of those of the poor 
who cannot attend public worship in the day. Let him 
have no other connexion with these societies, than that 
•f an associate preacher, whose pastoral duties are to be 
wholly among those, who would otherwise have no pastor ; 
and to these societies let him give his quarterly or semi- 
annual reports, which may he printed in whole, or io 
part, or kept in manuscript for future use, as circumslan- 
oes may require. This division of the expense required 
for the support of such a minister, would make the burden 
Io be light, very light, when compared with the magnitude 
of the benefits that would result from his ministry. This 
connexion with ministers at large would give an im- 
portant relief to the clergy of our congregations, who 
often suffer greatly, and even lose their health, from 
the demands that are made upon them. It would do 
much to keep alive, and wisely to direct, the sympathy 
of our religious societies, in the wants and sufferings of 
the poor. And it would do more, I think, than could 
Otherwise be done, to secure for the poor the services of 
putors, whose labors would bo atonce a blessing to them, 
and to the city. 



In the second place, if you will look at those deput- 
menis of duty ia tbta service, to one or more of whicii 
the aiteiilion of a. minister at large may every day be 
called, which are not indeed wholly spiritual, but whicb 
are intimately connected with the best moral iateresU, 
both of the individual and of society, I think it will be , 
perceived, that a Christian minister of very good gift« 
and acquisitions would not be wasting his mind in this 
employment of it 

The occasions are of very frequent occurrence, in whioh 
advice and assistance, — I do not here mean pecuniar; 
assistance, — are wanted by the poor, in their secujar 
affairs. This, it will be said, requires a man who knows 
the world, and who is connected with the world around 
him. And such I would have a minister at large to bft 
Not a man, indeed, who is engaged in trade, or mer- 
chandiie ; but one who will know how to avail himself 
of the facilities, which men in business can give h. 
of obtaining employment for (he poor, of estricating 
them from temporary difficulties, and of bringing them 
into the way of self-support. There are cases, also, of 
great vice, and of great difficulty, in which a ministet at 
large, whose character and station will command respect, 
may sometimes exert an influence, which is beyond the 
reach of the civil laws. He will become acquainted with 
many, who have suffered the penalties of law ; and he 
may save some from these penalties, who would otherwise 
inevitably incur them. He will visit also in the families 
of those, who are confined for crime, and of those whose 
crimes, although they have not brought them to prison, 
are exposing those around them to the greatest dangers, 
and actually bringing upon them the greatest wretcheduesg. 
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And tbe vicious, let it be remembered, are not always 
the least acate, or discriminating ; nor are they easily to 
be brought under the authority of minds, in measuring 
which with their own, they exult in a consciousness of su- 
periority. And in the distribution of the alms that are 
entrusted to him, he will find, if he wishes not to do evil 
by the means that are committed to him for good, that the 
greatest watchfulness, and the soundest judgment, and 
discretion, and firmness, are constantly required. No 
man, except a dispensary physician, can know so well 
where alms should be given, and where they should not, 
as it can be known by a minister at large. Even he may 
for a time, though he will not very long, find his confi- 
dence abused. And not only will a great waste of money 
be prevented, by committing the distribution of it to men 
who are qualified for the office, but a great amount also 
of vice ; while sufiering is most effectually relieved, and 
the cause of virtue, and piety, and happiness is at the same 
time greatly advanced. And in the charge which a min- 
ister at large should feel of all the children in the section 
of the city in which he is to labor, who should be, but 
are not, in our schools, or who should be, but are not, 
in some useful employment ; in bringing these child- 
ren of the poor into Sunday Schools, and in assisting 
unhappy parents in the discipline and care of their chil- 
dren ; he will have frequent and great demands, for the 
best practical wisdom, as well as for the best christian 
dispositions. He will find parents and children of this 
class, of a great diversity of character, and requiring 
thought, and judgment, and care, and energy, in order to 
meet the exigencies of their various conditions. I am 
well aware, that theological learning is not wanted for 
these services ; and that they may be performed by one, 
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who would neither he a vciy able, DOr a verj popular 
preacher. But ibcj do require, if they are to be well ei> 
cculcd, a strong good Eeitse, a kDowIedgc of human na- 
ture, 3 diacretioD, and a decision of character, which can 
be trusted, and which will be respected. And if these i 
qualilicationa for the ministry for which I plead cai 
foiuid in one, whose theological attainments, and popular- 
ity as a preacher, would make him a welcome occasional 
aasiataiit to the minialers of our congregations, would not 
the tax for his support be cheerfully sustained i 

Once more. ; Permit me to say, that I am very desirous 
of obtaining men for this service, who will be able to add 1 
important contrihutiona to the knowledge which ia now 1 
possessed, on the very dark and difficult subject of pover- i 
ty ; its causes ; its character ; the most efficient means 
of ilB prevention ; and the proper methods of relief, where 
relief is all that is to be sought, and is among the clearest 
and strongest of our duties. 

Very much has been written, and by some of the ablest 
men of the last tliirty years, upon poor's rates, and poor 
laws, and upon the causes and remedies of panperism. 
But these have generally been treated merely as topics of 
political economy, and with reference to the existing aai 
long established institutions, and the state of society, ia 
Great Britain, and on the European continent. The 
poor have therefore too oflen been considered, either as 
a. caste in society, against the ignorance and depravity of 
which it ia necessary to guard by legislative provisions ; 
or as a dead weight, which must indeed be supporledi 
but the primary consideration in regard to which ie, 
cost, and even the immediate expense, to which it calli g 
those who must sustain it. The whole subject, therefore | 
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Q those countries, is encumbered with many difBcullieg, 
ifhich ha»e hardly an existence among ourselves. Never, 
I on the other hand, was there a state of society, or of in- 
I Btitutiona in a city, more favorable to the devising, and to 
f the execution of measures, for the greatest practicable 
improvement of the character and condition of the poor, 
e those by which our highly favored city is now dis- 
tinguished. Nor do I believe that there exists anywhere 
a better disposition to every work of christian benevo- 
lence, if the object bo but comprehended, and approved, 
and its feasibility be clearly manifested. Consider, also, 
who they are who have written concerning poverty, and 
the \K>oi f Are they not, at least for the most part, men 
vhose facts on these subjects have been obtained from the 
records alone of Police Courts, of prisons, and of alms 
bouses 1 How many have studied them in the only man- 
noTi in which an enlarged and satisfactory knowledge 
oao be obtained of them ; I mean, by a long continued 
personal intercourse with all classes of the poor, and by 
uquainting themselves with all the various circumstan- 
ces of their character and condition ? I hesitate not u 
uy, that it is only by writers of this description, that the 
public mind can be enlightened, and wisely guided, 
these subjects. Far the largest number of the poor, and 
the closa to be most essentially beneGted, can be known 
only by visiting them at home. Some of them will suffer 
anything, rather than even ask for public charity ; and 
a Btill greater number would not only die, rather than go 
to a poor house, but will certainly never come under the 
cognizance of any courts of justice. Poverty is indeed 
a subject, which is perplexed by difficulties, and, 1 will 
even add, by mora! difficulties, so great, and olien so very J 
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"embarrassing even to those who have given their best at- 
tention to it, that it is by no meana surprieing that the 
number is not large of those, who are disposed lo follow 
the windings of the labyrinth, till they shall find its ter- 
mination. Bat how may we hope that a thorough com- 
prehension of the subject may be so effectually obtained, 
as by an able and faithful ministry at large, which will 
leave no family overlooked, or forgotten ; of which it wiB 
be a speeific object, to employ all practicable means of 
saving as many as possible from pauperism, and from un- 
necessary dependence on others ; and by which facts irill 
be collected, and published, for the examination of thosG 
who shall be qualified to discuss, and to decide respecting 
them 1 

I am well aware, that the great objection, which press- 
es so strongly against almost every measure that has 
been proposed for improving the condition of the poor, 
will be adduced also against the proposition of a perracip 
nent city ministry for the poor. It will be said, that if 
tbis office be not directly, it may yet incidentally, be a 
means of increasing and of perpetuating pauperism. It 
is feared, that if too much shall be done for the poor among 
US, our city will be, even more than it now is, a centre of 
attraction to this class of the population of the country; 
and even to the poor foreigners who are landed upon our 
shores. I wish only that this, and that every other objec- 
tion which can be brought against this measure, may be 
calmly and fairly considered, and 1 am persuaded that, of 
all the means that can be proposed for the prevention of 
pauperism, and for the greatest improvement of the chap'' 
acter and condition of the poor, the ministry which T 
would obtain, if due cate is taken in the selection of il, 
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) Ihe least liable to these objections. It is not to 
bo forgotten in this connexion, tiiat in proportion as our 
city increosea in its numbers, the number of the poor will 
be increased ; and tliat, in proportion as the poor are cor- 
rupt among aa, this very corruption will ilself become at 
once an encouragement, and a security, to the vilest that 
shall seek, shelter in the city. It will itsolf be a centre 
of attraction to the most unprincipled, who cannot long 
practiae iniquity with a high hand in the country, because 
the mass of the evil is not there great euougli fur their 
easy concealment, and their safety. To secure, however, 
the proper inlluence of a ministry at large, I must repeat, 
that (lie services will lie required of not less than four 
proteatants in the office, and of one from the Catholic 
cbutch. Let these men be, — not narrow minded sectari- 
ana, bm — men of enlarged and generous minds ; and let 
them establish among themselves such principles, aa men 
of (his character may establish, of union, and of coopera> 
tion, and I believe that multitudes may be rescued from 
tlie gulf, intowhich they must otherwise fall; an impulse 
may be given to the poor, by which their best efforts for 
Klf4iipport will be secured ; and relief will be adminis- 
tered in a manner at once the moat economical, and effec- 
tual, to those who, if unrelieved, will either become a still 
heavier burden upon the charity of the community, or by 
their very wants be driven to crime. This office indeed, 
like any other, may l>e abused. Let it fall Into the lianda 
of thoM who are not fitted for it, and it will become de- 
ipickble ; or of the faithless, and it will increase the evil 
which il is intended to remedy. But appoint for it men 
wboahdl be qualilied for all its services, and then will 
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the agents of oar benevolent societies, as well as other 
benevolent individuals, know where to apply for the in- 
formation, by which they may be most effectually secured 
against the impositions to which they are now constantli 
exposed. I verily believe, that the money which such a 
ministry would save to the city, would be far greater than* 
the amount of all the salaries required for its proper 
maintenance. 

I do not wish to give an undue importance to this of- 
fice, or to claim for it talents which may be better appro- 
priated to another service. But when I think of the 
number of the poor among us,— of whom I doubt not 
whether there are at least three thousand families which 
require this ministry ; when I consider what I know of 
their moral wants, of their various difficulties and suffer- 
ings, and of the direct objects and claims of our religion 
concerning them ; and when I think of the amount of good 
that may be done aniong them, by an able and faithful min- 
istry, which shall be devoted to their improvement ; and of 
the increase of christian virtue to which I believe that it 
may be subservient among the rich, as well as among the 
poor ; I do not think that I deceive myself, or that I may 
mislead others, in the demands that I would make for it. 
I have referred, on a former occasion, to the very great dif- 
ference between the condition of the poor in cities, and 
the poor of those of our country towns, in which every 
family is under the care of a faithful minister. The dif- 
ference is indeed much less between the city poor, and 
the poor of large villages, some of whom, like the poor 
in cities; are unknown to the ministers of those villages 
as a part of their flock. But it is of great importance 
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that it should be understood, that while a city like our own 
presents the spectacle of concentrated wealth, and activity, 
and enterprise, and may possess a watchful and energetic 
government, and to a casual observer may suggest in its- 
stately temples, its schools, its athenaeum, its market house, 
fits spacious and comfortable habitations, its commerce, 
its mechanic arts, and the general appearance of its labor- 
ers, that here is combined all that can secure the order 
tnd happiness of a city life, — that this very city at the 
same time contains many thousands of poor, of whose 
condition and wants no adequate conception can be formed, 
but by visiting them in their homes ; and that if they are 
either to be brought under the influences of our religion, 
or are to be judiciously advised or assisted in their difficul- 
ties and wants, it must be by those, who will become 
intimately acquainted with them in their homes. It is in 
vain to say, let them unite themselves with our religious 
societies, and come under the pastoral care of their min- 
isters. Many of them unll not, who yet may be checked, 
and improved, and perhaps saved from temporal and 
spiritual ruin, by the services of a minister whom they will 
respect, and who will not be discouraged from endeavors 
for their salvation. And there are many who cannot go 
to church in the day. There are many very poor, but 
well disposed widows, who have the charge of young 
children whom they cannot leave ; and many who have 
act the attire in which they can go out on Sunday. And 
there are many wives, whose husbands, instead of sup- 
porting their families, are alternately their burden and 
their scourge ; and by whom Sunday is made to their 
fiunily the roost wretched day of the week. And even of 
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a large number, wlio worship now in one, and now in 
attoiher of our congregalious, chauging their cburi^ 
more than ooce a year, in their removals from one seciioa 
of the c'liy to another, it is still true, that thejare, and^ 
without the ministr; I would obtain, will continue to be,,, 
without a pastor ; for they are not long enough in any, 
society, to be known to its minister; nor, except in ca«ei 
of extreme illness, or of a funeral, arc they visited by aaj 
of the mioiatera of out churches. 

I am greatly sorry, indeed, to bo obliged to speak of 
what I think to be the qualilications for this office ; but 
I know not how I can otherwise obtain ibr it the support, 
whichlthink will be required, and justly too, by men who 
arc competent to its duties. But I would as willingly ses 
in it a man of feeble nerves, as one of a feeble intellect, 
and a dull proser from house to house ; except, indeed, 
in the consolatory assurance which 1 should have respect- 
ing the former, that he would soon abandon the service. 
I doubt not, indeed, that the time will come, when tlie 
importance of this ministry will be felt, and when thia 
oHice will be establishe<l, in all the cities of chrietendora ; 
for it is by this means only that the claims of out reVigioB* 
for the poor can be answered, and its objects respecting 
them Bccomplislied. The call of the gospel is not more' 
distinct for the ministry of our churches, than it is for this < 
service. And if I could be so happy as to see it well 
begun among us, by the ordination of one or two, who: 
will bring to the work the physical and mental powen.^ 
which it requires, and who will do lor a few years, what I, 
am sure is practicable in it, I should have aa little teat. 
for its perpetuity, as I should for the ministration from . 
our pulpits. 
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In giving to you a report, which you will probably pub- 
lish, I am desirous that it shall be as short as I can make 
it, consistently 'with my feelings in relation to the objects 
to which I wish to call the attention of the public. These 
are, the appointment of coadjutors with me in this service ; 
and, my own provision with the means of assisting and 
relieving the suffering poor. I have said as little as I am 
willing to say for the first object. And in view of the 
lecond, I would offer a few statements, of the actual con- 
dition of the poor among us. There is a great diversity 
in the characters and conditions, the wants and sufferings, 
of this portion of our community. A few examples with 
which I am supplied by a recurrence to my records, are 
idi that will be given under each of the divisions of them 
which I shall notice. 

1. There are virtuous mdows, who are able to do but 
little for the support of their families. They are broken 
by infirmities, and they have young children who must 
be fed and clothed, and whom they are very desirous of 
keeping at school. Some of them have also young 
children who require their constant care at home. Let 
us look in upon some of them. 

One of this class is so feeble, that she can do but 
little work of any kind, and is principally dependent 
on the eldest of three daughters who live with her. 
This daughter, who is a very faithful child, earns one 
dollar and seventy five cents, and sometimes two dollars 
a week, when she is constantly supplied with work by 
the tailors who employ her. Her two sisters are kept at 
school. i!ut even when they are at home, as they are in 
the winter, they can do but little for the support of the 

^2* 



family- Sometimes, however, work ia not to be obtained; 
and Bometimea it is so much iuterrupteit by sickness, that 
the weekly income then also necessarily fails. — Another 
has four children. The eldest is a line kd, who has j 
begun his career as a sailor, and promises to be the futuce 
support of the family. The mother is a washerwoman, 
and with the exlremesl difficulty can pay the rent, and 
give bread to her children. She is sometimes obliged to 
keep her yoting children from school, because she cannot 
supply them with clothes and boolts. If one of her chil- 
dren is sick, she can of course earn nothing ; and if she 
is herself confined by sickaeas, it is easy to conceive what 
must be her own, and tiie wants and suflbrings of her 
family, — And another has also four children, the eldest 
of whom is about ten years old; and the youngest, now 
an infant, was born three months after the death of its 
bther. Her constitution is so delicate, that she is utterly 
incapable of hard labor ; and with her needle, and the 
charge of her children, ahe can earn but aeveniyfive cents 
aweck. Each of these, — and there are others like them 
— are very deserving families. I found them, aa indeed 
I found all to whom I shall refer you, without a pastor 
And ought they not to have one 1 Ought they not to ht 
more closely linked, than they have been, by the sympa- 
thies of our religion, with the more favored classes of 
society about them 1 

2, There ore virtuous husbands and reives, teho are 
incapable of making entire provision fnr their families. 

In one family, which I visit, of this class of the poor, 
both the husband and the wife are suffering from a dis- 
ease, which is probably incurable. I have known them 
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almost two years ; and, during a considerable poriion of 
this time, neither of titcm lias been able to labor. They 
are both, however, disposed to do all tbat ibey can for 
their own support, and ofteu suffer greatly from tlie exer- 
lions which lliey make, thai they may not unnecessarily be 
dependent on charity. Their rent ia a dollar a week, 
and they hare four children to be fed, and cblbcd, and 
educated. — In another of this class of families, the hus- 
band has an organic disease of the heart, and the support 
of the family devolves principally on the wife. He has 
been a mason; but now sows upon slop work with his 
wife for an hour or two of the day. They have five chil- 
dren ; one, a very young infant ; and one of about two 
years old, who is so feeble and sickly a child, as to re- 
quire almost the incessant attention of the mother, — And 
in another, the feeble husband and wife, by their united 
exertions, can pay their rent, nnd obtain decent fuod and 
clothing, except when visited by sickness. But during 
the sickness of the husband, or wife, or child, they must 
^eatly suffer, if not assialed by the bounty of those who 
are able to relievo them. — And another of these families 
consists of a liusband, and wife, and six children. The 
cbtldien are all young, and the wages of the husband 
will not always meet the absolute necessilies of the fami- 
ly. It is, however, only in the winter that they ask for 
any assistance, — except in a time of sickness. — And in 
uiotlier, the parents have lost one of their children, after 
a long sickness, in each of the three last years. And not 
only is expense increased during sickness, but a mother's 
whole caro, and some at least of the falhet's, is then re- 
quired far the charge of their chililren. 
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3. There are very virtuous single women, who can- 
not provide for their own necessities. 

Of this class I visit one, who was formerly a nurse, but 
who has i^uffered from an incurable lameness during the 
last seven years. She livea in aroom with another single 
womnn, who suppotis herself by her own industry, and 
daily ministers to the comfort of her companion, with no 
wish for any other reward, than the approlmtion of God, 
and the happiness of doing good. This aged nnrae has 
expended all that she had earned, and is wholly dependent 
on the bounty of her friends. — I visit also another, who 
has just sight enough to go safely through the house in 
which she lives, but not enough for any use of her nee- 
dle ; and who has not strength, even if her sight were 
sufficient, for any laborious occupation. — And another, 
who lives in one of the oldest, and most cheerless rooms 
in the city; and who could not live, if she were not 
sometimes aided by the hand of kindness. — I know of 
but one or two more of this class; and although they 
have less to endure than the mothers of young children, 
who are looking to ihem for bread which they know not 
where to obtain, yet if their condition is well understood, 
it will he felt to be one that is not to be disregarded. 

4. There are aged and virtuous poor husbands and 
wives, who are doing what they can for self-support, btit 
who are unable to provide for their daily wants, 

In one family of this class, the husband, through! 
firmity, is merely capable of feeding himself, anil is 
obliged to pass a considerable part of every day upon h!« 
bed. The wife, though younger than her husband, and 
generally able to do the work of her own room, is scarcely 
able to do more ; and baa recently been cooKned by a 
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long Bicknese. A son, who is a journeyman mecljanic, 
pajrs iheir rent. But he baa lalely been kept at home by 
a BJckoesa of thirteeu wcekH ; auii the retit of this lime 
be has to make up from his future wages, which are 
scarcely more than suHicient for bis own necessities, — 
In another family, the feeble husband, who is sct'entysiK 
years old, and is nearly blind, during the last summer 
wae thrown from the sJdc-walk into the street, by a uian 
who was hastily pasaintr him, and was ao much injured 
by ilie fall, that he has ever since been confined to his 
bed, and will never go out again. His agud and infirm 
wife is his nurse. They live in a room which measures 
about eight feet by ten. — Another family consists of a 
very aged mother, and her daughter. The mother is 
wholly unable to labor ; and the daughter, who is a very 
deserving woman, can do only very light work ; aud bo 
little even of that, that she cannot earn enough to provide 
lood for herself aud her mother. — In another family, a 
dAUghter is doing ail that she can lo support a. mother, 
who 13 more than eighty years old, and who must either 
be retjuncd in the charge of this daughter, or go to the 
Ifouse of Industry. But who will not sympathize with 
this ugcd mother, in her wish to pass the short remnant 
of faer days with her child T Or who will not sympathize 
VfiUi the daughter, in her wish to have the charge of her 
nged and broken mother ? And yet they cannot live to- 
getlier, unless they are occasionally assisted by ihe bounty 
of ottiers.— Aud in another is an aged mother, who ia a 
very great sulfcrer. She, loo, is nursed by a daughter. 
A crippled eon is also a dependent in this family. This 
widow is not only very poor, but from her very distressed 
coodjlioa has strong demands upon kindness. 
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5. ADother division consiets of aged iBidoa.'5,jeho have 
fuble or sick ckiUren, or utterly incapable relativts de- 
pendent upon them. 

One of iheao widows has a daughter, who is in an al- 
most constant state of mental derangement; and Iheonly 
lelief whicli is experienced from tliis distressing condilioa 
is, a recovery to a stale of childlike understanding, and 
of almost infantile helplessnesa. This daughter is about 
thirty years old, and requires the whole time and care of 
her mother. The mother ia a very poor, and a very 
worthy woman, and is the only nurse of her child. — 
Another has four children ; a widowed daughter, who is 
in a very feeble state of health; a son, who is a s^or, 
and who is a most afTectionate child aod brother ; and- 
two younger daughters. She has also a brother who 
lives with her, who is forty years old, who has had epi- 
leptic fits from his early childhood, and who has been an 
idiot more than ihiriy years. This poor creature is as 
dependent as a child of three years old, and receives bom 
his sister the attentions and services that are required \>j 
a child. The mother is very infirm, but very industrious ; 
and would never ask for assistance, if the united labors 
of her family would supply her with the necessaries of 
life. — Another aged widow has the charge of an idiot 
daughter, who ia about thirty years old. This child was 
also brought to idiocy by e pi icpsy,— Another has a son 
of about fifteen years old, who is so enfeebled and de- 
formed by disease, thai he is, ami will be, capable of but 
few employments. — Aud another has a daughter, who 
has long been lingering under a complication of diseases, 
which has made her helpless, and requiring the constant 
care of her mother, who has no other means of daily sup* 
port than her daily labors. 
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6. Another division of the poor consists of women, 
who, in addition to their other afflictions, have deranged 
husbands. 

By the wretched condition of two deranged men whom 
I found in the cells of the House of Correction, I was 
induced to seek out their families. For one of these 
men, provision has heen made by the city for his board 
at the Asylum in Gharlestown. His wife is an infirm 
woman, and cannot, by her daily labors, pay her rent, and 
obtain food for herself and her child. The other of these 
men has been sent home, because it was thought that he 
was so far reduced by sickness, that he would live but a 
few days. But under the nursing of his wife, he has re- 
covered his strength, without recovering his reason ; and 
his young children are daily hearing from him the most 
profane, and disgusting language, which can be uttered 
by man. In my last visit to his family, I was sent from 
his house by a threat, which it would not have been safe to 
disregard. His wife can literally do nothing for the sup- 
port of the family ; and they are so poor, as to be entirely 
dependent on the kindness of others. — I visit also in ano- 
ther family, the husband of which is in prison for insani' 
ty ! His wife's hands are sometimes so much swollen by 
rheumatism, that she cannot use a needle. She has with 
her a daughter, fourteen years old, who is also subject to 
severe rheumatism ; and four children under six years of 
age, two of whom are twin infants, and one of these chil- 
dren is in a dreadful state of disease. Of the opulent and 
hamane among us, I implore mercy for these families. 
CtQ no better provision be made for the poor, when thej 
become deranged, than the cells, or rooms, of a common 
prison 7 I am sorry to feel myself obliged to state, that 
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there are now two men, and one woman, in the House 
of Correction, and one in OUT Jail, as Lunatics! This 
is a matter, which demands immediate attention. The 
character of our city, as ivell as the cause of humanity, 
is concerned in it. t hardly linow whether more sym- 
pathy is demanded for the poor being, ivho, in a state of 
mental derangement, is confined in one of the cells of 
the House of Correction ; or for his family, when thej 
must have the charge of him at home. 

7. There are poor families lekich have known btt- 
ter days, and who, in their poverty, have retaiaed (heir 
virtue. 

Of this division of the poor, I visit an aged and tth 
spected couple, who are principally supported by the in- 
dustry of two feeble daughters. The husband is too 
infirm for any but very light work, very little of which 
is to be obtained ; and his wife is suffering under a very 
distressing, and probably an incurable disease. — I visit 
another very aged couple, who are both daily employed 
in the work by which the husband was formerly able to 
provide well for his family. They now obtain by it a 
bare subsistence during the summer, and while they are 
able to work. And in winter, if they hate their usual 
health, they require little other assistance than in obtain- 
ing fuel. But sickness brings them at once to an abso- 
lute stale of want — Another aged man, who does what 
he can, generally earns by his work twelve cents a day. 
Two daughters, however, contribute the fruits of their 
exerlione for his support. Bui by the labors of the whole 
family they do but live ; and in the winter, they cannot 
live without charily. — £n another family of this class is 
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an infiim mother, who has the charge of seven children. 
Her husband was once engaged in trade, and possessed 
enough to inspire some confidence of prosperity and in- 
dependence. But by a series of events, which were be- 
yond his control, he was brought to poverty This man's 
reputation for uprightness has not, I believe, been ques- 
tioned. But by his best efforts, he finds it very difficult 
to provide a home and food for his family. 

8. There are well-disposed and industrious young 
hahands and wives, who begin their married life, as they 
think, with good prospects, who kane, however, made little 
or no provision Jor a family, and who live very comforta- 
bly till they are visited loith sickness. I refer to the fam- 
ilies of journeymen mechanics, and of others who depend 
upon the wages of their daily labors. The ruin of such 
GiRtilies may often be followed back to the debts, which 
Were incurred during a time of protracted illness. They 
are not objects of charity, while they are in health; and 
Ihey do not look for it But if not sometimes assisted in 
the time of sickness, they are in great danger of falling 
into the lowest class of paupers. 

9. There are also wives whose husbands have descried 
them; and others, whose husbands have left home to seek 
for employment abroad, but from whom, aller a year, or 
eighteen months, or two years, no information has been 
received. Tlie families that are so left are often brought 
to great want and suffering. 

Of this division of the poor, 1 visit one mother who 
has with her three children ; one, a sickly boy of ten 
years old, and twin infants of about fifteen months old. 
Another has five children at home, the youngest of whom 
u lesB than a year old. — And another has three young 
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children. Each of Iheae families is very destitute. — Ado- 
Iher, who is remarkably capable as a seamstresB, and 
quite aa industrious, has supported her family till lately, 
when she has suffered from a long conjinement by sick- 
oeBB. — Another is the wife of a man, who failed ia 
business, and has absconded. The family consists of this 
wife, an aged mother, a boy nine years old, who is ia t 
lawyer's office, and two other children, one of whom ia 
two years, and the other ten months old. This family I 
found in a stale of great want and suffering. — And ano- 
ther has struggled through seven years of desertion, till 
her constitution is enfeebled by labor, and it is with the 
greatest difficulty that she keeps herself from dependence 
on charity. — And another has five children, to be sup- 
ported by her own, and the industry of the eldest. They 
can sometimes earn two dollars a week, one of which, 
however, must be paid for rent. But work is not always 
to be had, nor have they always health to do it. 

But Uiia detail is carrying me beyond the limits, within 
which I should confme myself in a report. 1 will there- 
fore only add on this subject, without giving examples, 
that there are greatly afflicted parents, some of whom are 
widows, and some who are very worthy, to whom the 
greatest kindness which they can receive is, the assist- 
ance which they need in the charge of truant, of obsti- 
nately disobedient, and vagrant children. The number 
is large, far larger than would be imagined, of such chil- 
dren in our cily. Many of them, though not all, are 
children of parents, fi-om the corrupting influence of 
whose conversation and habits, it would have been truly 
wonderful if their children had escaped uncon laminated. 
Some of these lads are intemperate; almost all of them 
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Very profane ; and a large pari of them are guilty of 
petly thefts, at the ages of eleven, twehe, aod thirteen 
yeare. Can there be a better charity, as far as the pub- 
lic, as well aa themselves are concerned, than in well-di- 
rected and vigorous endeavors for the rescue of these 
children from the ruin, which, if they ate neglected but 
a little longer, will be iuevitablo 1 The School of Refor- 
mation at South Boston is doing much for several of this 
clasB of lads* But neither all, nor the greatest number 

* I addressed a note (o the Bev. Mr Wells, supcriDtendeat of (he 
School of BeforniattDii at South Boston, in which I proposed to him 
inumber of inquiries respecting that institu lion. And as he has nu- 
IboriMd me to use his reply to my noto in any taannet whicli I shall 
think proper, 1 gratefully avail myself of the opportunity here to 
publish ihe substance of il. 

" The School of UeformatJOD was opened on the 2l9t of Septem- 
ber, 1S26. 1 began my services in il on the 5Ih of November, 1327. 
SevGDtylhree nero then io Ihe school, and cighlyfour have since 
been received iolo it. Since that time, Ihc average number has 
been about nloeljthree. The ages of the children are ftoiii eight 
to sixteen jears. The average of their ages is about eleven. 
Wilhln the time llial 1 have been here, enyfour have been appien- 
ticed. Of these fiftyfour, five have been returned as bad boys ; four 
have led their places through disalTeclion, and have telurned here 
voluntarily ; and two have left without returning. The remaining 
Ibrlylhree wore, at the last accounts, doing well. Of those recom- 
mended as good boys, only one has proved to bo had. Moat of 
ihem are giving the fullest satisraclion. Three houra and a half of 
the day are occupied io the instructioos of (he school rooia; six in 
work ; and three quarters of an hour are allowed for play la the 
motning, again at noon, and again at the close of the day. We 
have two religious services on Sunday; one on Wednesday eve- 
ning ; and morning and evening prayers daily. 

" Beside ihe usual work of (he house and garden, (lie willow 
bwket Mork, palm-leaf hat making, broom making and tailoring, 
hivtbeen (he branches ofbuaiocss carried on. The boys do all 
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of them, will be sent there. AdiI beside ibesf, there are 
many olhera who do not commit offences, which will bring 
tbein witliin the cngtiizance of law, whose ruin, if they 
arc not stayed in tlieir course, is certain. Is it asked 

their onn cooking, table work, v^aahiog, scouring, chsmber vork, 
had all that belongs to houie rcark; so lha( only one domestic is 
employed in the bouse, and she iloes tbrwork of our private lamity. 
" Most people imagine, when tiiey see, or lie.ir of bad boy«, thit 
Oiey are t norse kind or boya, worse by nature Ihiu others. If n]t 
observation be of aoy value on this subject, it is not no ; for though 
Rt first (here be Birong eproutings of evil principle anJ passion to be 
lopped olf, nnd rank weeds of sin to be rooted up, jret when lUs is 
done, we find here as good a Block, and as ricli a soil, as in other 
cases. Some of our boys have been without parents to fuiJe them ; 
the parents of others were unworthy of the name ; Che parents of 
some have wished, but knew not hnw, lo restrain their children ; 
and some knew not bow lo be kind, without the utmost weakness 
of indulgence ; or to be strict, without beiog severe. These boys 
fell into the company of idlers, more wicked than themselves ; be- 
came will), lawless, and profane ; were atlracled lo the theatre, and 
led lo petty Ihefls to obtain the amusement lo be found Ihere; and 
were rapidly passing from sin to sin, in Ihe way la irreliievnble ruin. 
Bui, however bad a boy may be, he can always be reformed, while 
he is under iiHcen years old ; and very olleo after thai age ; and Iio 
who has been reckoned, and treated, as if incepabie of anything like 
honesty and honor, may be made worthy of the most entire con6- 
dence. We have aeni our boys to the city more than three hundred ■ 
limes, and only three have refused to return regularly. Indeed^ 
Ihey oflener return Irefore, than after the appointed hour. We tend 
them out on buaioeas of importance, and commit to them laaoey, 
and other property, and ihey have never abused tljc trust we hare 
thus placed in Ihem. Wo commit to them keys of the almost valm 
lo us, and but in one instance was there a dishonorable aitvanlagg 
taken ; and then it was soon repented of, and a roiuntary return to' 
duty followed. Thua, sir, we live logelhcr as a family of brelhren, 
cheerful, happy, confiding ; anil, I trust, in a greater or leii d^nKji 
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e Tot these parents atid children ? [ an- 
il possible good, wliich either public or 

I- prirale charity can extern] to them, will be, the eslablisb- 

I ment of a ministry, in which each of these parents will 
find a devoted pastor, and an efGcJent friend ; for, if he 

I have at once the kindness, and decision, and perseverance 
which are required in this office, he may bring unspcak- 

' able gladness to the hearts of many of the parents, and be 
to many of their children for salvation. — There are also 
families, which call loudly fur sympathy, the huabanda of 
which are in prison. Sometimes, in these families, the 

I wife may not be belter than the husband. But ought the 
children therefore to awaken in us no interest for themT 
Swnetinies, however, as 1 know, the wife may be as de- 
•ervinf , as the husband is vicious. — There are also inelH- 
cieot, and thrilUcss husbands and wives, the effluvium 

I piotu. Tliui our iDSLituUoa iseumei the nature o[a ichool of moral 
t iSaeifiline." 

i I connal close 1I1I9 note, without availing myaelf o( the opportu- 

, nily oreammendiiig (hb inaliluItoD lo the iiiquitiea, and lo Ihi: per- 
) wnul lospeelloti >nd eximimlion, of ihe lutclllgenl and pliilautbro- 
' pte of our dty. Lei Hi lru« chancier and influencei be understood, 

^d U will be regarded alike ai one of the moat Imporlaot of the io- 

■trumeoU of aa enUrged poUlical economy, and one of IbD moit 
I. prectoua of llie mean* or accaiuplishiDg Ihe great ohfecta of our reli- 
! glon. It deiervef, and thould have, the hearty aupporl of our 

whole comniunily. I think (hat It is sllll niseeptible of twme im. 
] prweoiaiila, lii aoias of the general prindplei upon which il ii u- 

taUliliedi though I can hardly conceive Ibat il riiouhl be mora 
{ wb«l]' orderud, Ibaa il ii hy iu preieni able and eicelleot auperiD' 

tcndcnl. I aiu gUil lo he able to pay blm this tribiile or my grati* 
1' tudo and alleeilan, m one of the best tteneractors of our city ) lor I 
I koow hia devWion to hia duty, and I have aeen Iho ineiUoiabk 
NMlU of hii labor*. 
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of whose rooms is someliraes even more offensive, than is 
their lillh to the eye ; and od whom charily would per- 
haps be worse than wasted, except as it is doled out in 
the necessaries of life, in the times of their most pressing 
want. — And, to proceed no further, there are many, verj 
many families, whose ain and misery are pecnliarlj to be 
ascribed to intemperance. The great, the peculiar curse 
of our land indeed is, the facility witli which ardent spii^ 
its can be obtained, even by the poorest amongst us. 
Some, who will hardly work more than is necessary to 
obtain a few cents a day, thus earn enough to n 
themselves pests to their neighborhood, and demons in 
their families. It is very painful even to speak of the 
vice and suffering, that are to be seen in the habiii 
of some of this class of the poor. I have heard from one 
and another of the maddened beings, who were ihemselrea 
dependent for shelter'and for bread on their wives, whom 
they were covering with abuse, those terrible screamiogs 
of profane expressions, in the utterance of which, the 
utmost powers of the voice have been called forth ; and 
of which I can conceive of no other resemblance, than in 
that which we are sometimes told of the language of ibe 
finally condemned. There are cases, in which both the 
husband and the wife are intemperate. But ther 
cases, too, in which the most outrageously wicked and 
abusive husbands have most exemplary wives, by whose 
toils their families are kept together, and as far as is poa- , 
■ibie, saved from dependence. But the worst of these 
fiimilies ought not to be neglected. They ought not to 
be without a faithful pastor. I know men, who, fifteen 
months ago were broken down by intemperance, but who, 
fat tnore thin a jtai past, bnye not only been tempmirt,' 
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but have not tasted ardeat spirila. And I know others, 
who hare begun, and are carrying on, a contest with tliia 
appetite, and wlio have done mucli for their recovery from 
its power. But even where the lirunkard ia not to be 
recovered, much, very much may be done for llie comfort 
and encouragement of his family, and much to save his 
children from destruction. For objects like these, shall 
I plead with our public in vain 1 

It ia thought by some, that in a community like ours, 
every one who is honest, temperate and industrious, may 
alwnys obtain the means of a comfortable support for a 
family. And it is generally true, that such as these may, 
for the most part, keep themselves from dependence on 
charily- But this is not always tho case. Widows, and 
wives on whom devolves the whole charge of a family, 
caoDOt always find employment. The wogca, too, for 
which they work, are generally so small, that with their 
best endeavors, in a time of health, very many of them 
can but pay their rent, and obtain tho simplest food and 
clothing. Some, when they can get it, pick dry rope, or 
oakum, or hair, by which the mo^it industrious get from 
iweutyflye to thirty or forty cents a day. About the same 
MQouRl, according Lo their ability in the work, is earned 
by making cigara, and by binding hats and shoes. Very 
naoy are employed in making the clothes, that are sold in 
the t>lop shops ; but there are very few, who are constant- 
ly supplied with this work. For making coarse shirts, 
tbey have eigiit cents each ; and from eigiit to ten for 
Bukiag duck paalaloons, and truckmen's frocks. S<»ne 
of those who are so empbyed caunut, with their best ex- 
ertioo«, and with the care of ihcir children, earn more 
UwB twelve aad a half cents, or seventeen cents a day ; 
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some will earn a quarter of a dollar ; and a few, who hate 
uncommon ability, even fifty cents a day. For the thicker 
and heavier apparel of seamen, a larger sum is paid. Bat 
the work is hardly more profitable to those who do it 
The number is great of those, with whom, sometimes, it 
is not practicable to get either this, or any other kind of 
work. Now let the condition of these families, during a 
time of siclcness, be seriously considered. Their rent, 
generally a dollar, or a dollar and a quarter a week, and 
often more, where the family is large, must still be paid. 
And no provision has been made, and in some cases no 
provision could have been made, &r this time of suffer- 
ing. O that they, who are living at case in their posses- 
sions, and to whose families sickness brings no earthly 
want, which they are not at once able, and even without 
the smallest self-denial, to supply, could but fully com- 
prehend what is often endured by the poor, when their 
families are visited by long and distressing disease ! If a 
poor mother, with three, or four, or five young children, 
is brought to her bed by sickness, a nurse, at once for the 
charge of herself and her family, may be quite as impor- 
tant for her recovery, either as medicine, or the attend- 
ance of a physician. But this is an indulgence altogether 
unattainable, unless one is provided by private bounty. 
And if sickness come either to a father, or a mother, or a 
child, among the very poor, the absolutely necessary ex- 
penses of the family are nearly doubled, by the extraor- 
dinary supply which is demanded of wood and oil, and for 
that provision for the wants of the suflferer, which is as 
essential for him as is bread for his children. With 
devout gratitude to God, I remember the multitude of 
cases, in which I have been enabled, through the bounty 
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of those who have supplied my poor purse, to meet aud 
to answer these vatioua exigencies of extreme Buffering. 
And if any coutributor to it will accompany me tlirough 
eoine of the scenes tlirough which I pass, io the abodes 
of the sick poor, I am suro that hia heart will be gladdened 
by a remembrance of his charity. He, too, will bless 
God, that he has been an instrument of so much relief 
and comfort; and, it is not improbable, that tlie remem- 
brance of it may be among the liappiest of his recollec- 
tions, when he shall himself lie upon the bed of disease, 
and shall know by experience the valueof the relief which 
be has thus extended to those, who otherwise might not 
have received it. 

Our Il^rd Jesus Christ came to seek, as well as to save, 
Uiem that are lost. And, let it not be forgotten, that in 
the cities oi Christendom there are hundreds of thou- 
Rands, who, if they are ever to be brought within the 
saving influences of Cbrisiianily,— if the gospel is to be 
preached to them — must be sought out. The cry is 
indeed repeated every week from the corners of our 
Mroets, and so it sliould he, "come in, that my house 
may be filled." But there are many by-paths, many lanes 
uid alleys, many abodes of waul and suffering, lo which 
il reaches nut. And is it the will of our Father in 
beaven, who regards not the rich more than the poor, that 
OIM of these little ones, — who cannot, or it may be are not 
disposed to, enter our temples — shnuld perish 7 And how 
shall the gospel be preached to them, but by a ministry 
that shall be exclusively devoted to them 1 In a city like 
ours, there should not be a habitation, which is not visited 
by a Christian Pastor; not a family, to which the services 
9f « CluiBtian Pastor are not offered. This object !■ 
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ptacticnblG, and the good that would result from its 
altaiDraeDt would be incalculable. I do not say, that 
every family would gladly accept the visits of such i 
pastor. Bui I fear not to affirm, that not more than one 
family in a hundred would reject them ; ami, that nianj 
hundreds would receive them most gratefully. Nor do I 
aay, thnt all desirable good would be so obtained. There 
would still be unreached, and unrelieved wretchedness. 
But this, compared with that which now exists among us, 
would be small. It would, too, be that wretchedness, al- 
most exclusively, which is connected with gross vice; and 
for the remedies of which, we must wait for circumatancea 
in ihe providence of God, which will bring the subjecta 
of it into a state, in which they may be affected by moral 
influences. And then will the services of a minister at 
large be duly appreciated. With the opulent, then, — the 
men of influence among us, — with those who at once 
believe our religion, and have the means of establishing 
this ministry, I leave the appeal, where lies the responsi- 
bility if it be not established? 

My best thanks are due, and T am glad of an opportu- 
nity to give thom, to the contributors to my poor's purse. 
Several of these benefactors to myself and to the poor 
are wholly unknown to me. Their favors have come to 
me with no other information, than that of the fact, that 
they were designed " for" my " poor's purse." To " the 
Ladies' Sewing Circle," also, I am much indebted for very 
ef&cient aid in my labors. My book of receipts and 
expenditures may be examined at any lime, by any one 
who has committed any money to my disposal. 

I have the gratification to be able to inform you, that 
by a subscription that waq obtained for the purpose) a new 
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lecture room, or cliapel, has been built for me, and will 
very sood be used for our evening's service. Since the 
heat of summer has passed, our present lecture room haa 
beeu well filled, inconvenient as is the access to it, and 
poor as are the accommadations with which we are fur' 
nished there. To the subscribers for our new place of 
worship, I beg leave to offer my very sincere gratitude. 
1 believe that ihey have done an important service to the 
cause nf our religion among us. Many have been gath- 
ered for worship with us on Sunday evening, who would 
otherwise have worshipped no where ; and I doubt not 
whether there are those among them, who have thus been 
advanced in their preparation for a belter world. I owe 
also, and will not fall to pay, my thanks to the gentlemen, 
without whose assistance in the conduct of them, the 
exercises of the lecture room could not have been main- 
tained. To my whole services indeed, through the two 
pn^t years, I recur with the warmest thanksgiving to 
God, in the conviction that these have been far tlie most 
useful years of my life. The harvest in the field in which 
I am employed is plenteous, and rich are the compensations 
to be found in it. May the Lord of the harvest send 
forth olher laborers, by whoae devotion to the work of 
saving and blessing the poor, our city may be made glad 
in all its families, and be a mountain of holiness, and a 
light to the world! 

Within the last six months I have made upwards of 
fifleen hundred pastoral visits ; and more than a hundred 
have been added to the number of families, with which I 
have become connected in my ministry. 
Very respectfully, 

JOSEPH TCCKERHAH. 

Botlon, JVbvember B, 1S28. 
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To 

The Executive Committee of the 

American Unitarian Association. 

Gentlemen, 

In reviewing the last few months, my heart is filled 
with gratitude to God for the privileges of the ministry 
in which I have been engaged. Two years and a half 
ago, when I began this service, I had a very inadequate 
idea of the condition of the poor in a city. I had passed 
the preceding five and twenty years in a small parish in 
the country, where, as in all our country parishes, the 
poorest are equally objects of pastoral care and interest 
as the rich. I knew, indeed, that this could not be the 
case, to the same extent, in the city. But I had no 
conception that the number was so great as I have found 
it to be, of those who have no regular connexion with 
oar churches ; and who have lived, or are living, wholly 
without a ministry, except when they ask for the 
performance of a funeral service ; or, it may be, when 
they send for a minister to assist them in their prepara- 
tion for death. In passing from house to house, as I did 
through the first six months of my ministry, to seek out 
this class of our population, and to offer to them my servi- 
ces as a christian pastor, I was encouraged, at almost every 
step of my way, by the gratitude and affection of those 
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whom I visited ; and I soon received the most satisfactory 
evidence, how much this ministry was needed, and to 
what important good it might be conducive. I found 
that there were those, who required only this pastoral 
care to bring them into a connexion with our churches, 
from which would result the most important benefits to 
their characters and happiness. But I found also that 
there were very many, for whom it would be quite as 
practicable to build palaces for their residence, as to 
bring them into any permanent union with our religious 
societies. There are many widows who have young 
children, whom they cannot leave on Sunday. There 
are wives who are deserted by their husbands, and wives 
whose husbands are at sea, who are equally kept at 
home by the same cause. There are many also who 
cannot, or who, till they are brought to a greatly improved 
state of character, will not go to church, from a want 
of the decent attire in which they may appear in our 
congregations. And there are those whom the habit of 
remaining at home on Sunday has not only reconciled 
to the practice, but with whom the indulgences of Sunday, 
even more than of any other day of the week, are at 
war with all christian associations with the day, and with 
all christian employments on it. There are even those 
among us, with whom Sunday is, beyond comparison, 
the worst day of the week ; the day of most outrageous 
offence against the laws both of God and man. For 
these, and for others that might be named, a ministry is 
required, by which our religion shall be carried from 
house to house : by which these classes of our poor shall 
have the gospel preached, in the only way in which it 
can possibly be preached to them, as individuals, or as 
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fatniliei, and in iheir homes ; by which its light can be 
carried into the datkent places, and into ihe darkest 
hearts ; by which its consolations and its encourage men is 
may be extended to those, who are most in need of them, 
and who cannot otherwise have them. I have no 
language in which to enpresB the gratitude I fepl, that 
when I was obliged to relinquish a pulpit, the labors of 
which I had not strength to perform, it pleased God to 
bring me into a service here, to Ihe claims and interests 
of which, had I understood them thirty years ago, 1 would 
most gladly, and in preference to all other seTv-ices, have 
consecrated the beginning of my energies, and the whole 
of my days. 

I know that every object which either has in itself 
any considerable claims, or which, without these claims, 
has long engaged very close, and perhaps almost exclusive 
attention, gradually assumes in the mind which thus 
dwells upon it, an interest, which is very often dispro- 
portioned toils real importance; and that there is no 
small danger, in attempting to engage public sympathy 
in any cause, that we may be carried, by the strength of 
our own emotions, beyond the line to which others may 
be prepared to follow, and within which they may be 
trilling to cooperate with us. But I think I am not 
extravagant in my views of the claims of the ministry 
which 1 wish to sec established among us for the poor ; 
and I am certainly desirous, whatever may be my own 
convictions in regard to them, not to press these claims 
beyond the ground on which they may be supported by 
unquestionable facts. Nor, when I speak of ihe moral 
necessitins of the poor, do I mean to imply that ihey ara 
gi e te f than those of the rich. They are not. Nor it 



ihere any essential ilifTerence in tlie character of these 
neceasiliea, in ihcee great clasEes of the commuDilf. 
Among llie richeat, the most favoreJ, there are the saitie 
u'eakneegcs, llie same evil propcniities and poesions, ■mi 
ofteD equal, (hough very difFerent exposures W) *iD, 
and, sometimes, equal ain and misery, els ere to be found 
among the poor. There are those among llie rich, who, 
by their principles, and tempers, and hahiis, as effect- 
ually cut themselves off from the influences and interesls, 
the supports and happiness of religion, as even the poorest 
Bttd most debased are . cut off from them, by llie 
degradation to which they have reduced both their bodies 
and their minds. But in comparing these great clajses 
of society, in view of their moral necessities, who is not 
struck with the immense disproportion between them, in 
regard to the provision which is made for these deepest 
and strongest wants of our nature? Or who does not 
feel how much we arc indebted for the virtue, and 
security, and order, and happiness of our social condirioD, 
to our ministers, and our churches ? When 1 coa«der, 
then, that it is not a matter of doubt with any who have 
thought seriously upon the subject, whether there are 
many hundreds of families, even in our highly favored 
city, who have no regular connexion with any of our 
religious societies, and wlio are not felt by any minister 
to he a part of his pastorni charge, to be regularly visited 
and taught, wiiere alone they can he taught, al their 
homes; — when I luok at the fact, of which a little 
reflection will convince any one, that a city, as it grows. 
will certainly collect within itself a full proportion of 
that class, which must depend for subsistence upon their 
daily lahors, and a large number of whom, either from in- 
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dolcDce, or llie failure of work, or Eickneefl, or otlier 
causes, will be falling into a stale of want, and depend' 
encc, anil of moral eifpOBures proportioned lo lliesa 
wants ; — and wlipn I Ijriiig befure my niind the eonsid- 
eralion, which is (xjually obyious, iliat whilo much of the 
wretchedness of ihe [joveriy around us is atlributablo 
immediately lo sin, and e^ipecially to intemperance, it 
is jet equally true that poverty, unaided, unbefrieiiiicd, is 
in its lurn ilie prolific parent of crime and misery ; — 
and when 1 Tollow these poor lo their houses, and see 
the narrow s]iace within which their families are cotiiined, 
and ihe greamesa or the sufTering which is llicro endured 
ID eickncss ; wlien 1 witness their pectiliur difficuluea 
in the cKercisc of domestic discipline, cr en when thej 
ue most strongly desirous lo maintain it ; when I »ee 
how bitter is the dislr«us which is often felt under the 
{■ressure of their cmbarrasinents, when tliey cannot earn 
(he racins of support ; and when 1 see the gresler trial!', 
and Ikr greater sufferings, which aie brought upon maar, 
by the vices to which tliey have abnndoned llicrnselves ; 
ibe wreicliedneBB occasioned to a virtuous fumily by the 
grnsa vice nf one of its members ; and when, in tliid 
connexion, 1 hear Jesus Clirisi saying, " the spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, brcaune ht haih appointed vie. to prtueh 
the gofprl to Iha poor ; "• I cannot but I'eel that, in view 
batb of these words of him whom we ctill Master and 
I>jtd, and of the moral condition of these multitudes of 
our fellow-beings who are so near lo us, and to whom hi) 
go^«l can be preached only by ministers peculiarly 
»eparated for this service, the claims of this ministry are 
as strong nt lead ns are those of the minislrf which 
iiaiimgs to our parishes, and our churches. These claims, 
•*LDlce iv. IS, 
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1 am Inpry li> know, are now widely fell, and disUnollj 
Boknou'l edged among us. A leller evidence of tha 
faTornWe slato of public sentimeni on ihia subject could 
not have Ix-en given, iIidii the appointmeut which lias < 
recently l>een made by the Church Missionary Society, - 
of a second minister al large for our city. 

Wy ministry, during the past year, has been con-J 
finei] to about three htiodred and fifty families. I * 
have, however, since I have been in this service, — that 
is, during the List thirty months, — been connected, I ' 
suppose, in a greater or less degree, with about fire 
hundred families. In these families there are those, 
who, a year, or two years ago, were living in the de- 
basement and wretchedness of confirmed intemperance, 
and are now lemperaie, industrious, respected, and 
happy. And if I looked to these alone, small as is 
their number, as the compensations of ray ministry, they 
would abundantly repay me for my labora. But the 
effects of it, in my own opinion, are scarcely les9 inleresl- 
ing and important, which are even of every day occur' 
rence. It would be easy to till many sheets with the de- 
tails of them ; but it is not easy to speak of them in a 
paragraph. I refer to the benefits which are extended 
by it to large numbers among the poor, who want thai 
which those in more favored condiiiuns with comparative 
ease obtain ; 1 mean, a friend to whom ihey may resort 
an an adviiier in their difficuliies. This friend the ' 
poor find in their minister. And the miniatcr, in his 
turn, finds in this intercourse, opportunities he could 
otherwise hardly obtain, of rendering even more im- 
portant services than were sought ; for he can call forth, 
and strengthen principles in the mind, of the highest 
importQuce to character and happiness here and here- 
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■fier. The occoaions are thus conslanlly occurring, of 
euiting inatruclion (o the wanis, — the necessities of indi- 
viduals. Here light may be, and is imparted, and 
eacourageraenl, and comfort, uf no small importance to 
those who receive ihcm. There arc indeed those among 
the poor, who hare as strong a sense of character as ia 
felt by any among us ; and others who hare that which 
is of infinitely greater worth, a deep and strong sense 
of christian obligation. But there arc many nmong 
them, also, who feel themselves to he connected with 
society around them, b^ no other bond than that oT 
their animal wants. And are ihey to be despised, and 
neglected, and left to the recklessness of ungoverned 
appetite and passion 1 I am called, likewise, to sec 
sickness, under very diflcrent circumstances from those 
in which it ia endured by tlie more favored classes of 
society ; and to visit the anxious, and doubting, and 
fearful, and tliose who are suffering the anguish of dis- 
appointed hopes, and who need all that our religion can 
administer for their support and consolation. Nor is it, 
1 think, a circumstance of small account, that I have 
placed and kept children in our schools, who would other- 
wise have been vagrants in our streets ; ami that un- 
speakable comforl has been given to many a parent, 
in the assistance I have rendered to them in regard to 
llieir children. — I do not like thus to speak of my min- 
istry ; far I should much prefer to perform its duties 
<|uietiy, and without any notice, but from those who are 
the aubjcciB of it. Bui the nci'.nsion seems to demand 
this ezplicitoess ; and this must be my apology, if, in 
the opiniou of any, I have said more than soems to them 
to liive been retiuired respecting it, 
^^feii R solemn coneideralion, that in all i!ic cities of 
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e world, and in nil times, there has beeii tt growth of 
' paiiperism, and of its attendant vices, proportioned to iha 
growing population and wealth of iliese cities; and thai 
pauperiani in our country, anii under our civil instituliona, 
in a time of great distress, or of great political excilfi- 
ment, if ji should extend with ua as it has extended 



elsewliere, 
pauperism 
old woild. 
monarch}', 
soon broke 



be a very diJferent aRair from 
any part of the 
Under a despotism, or even under a limited 
s that of England, the power of a mob ii 
by the strong arm of military law. The 
cries of many (en thousands, in their wants, may be 
heard almost without alarm ; or, should this mob be 
driven to desperation by their necessities, they can but 
begin the work of anarchy and revolt. They can but 
rarely effect any importaot ciiange in the character, or 
even in the measures of government. It will still be ' 
able to crush them. It is not so with us. The pauper- 
ism of England, if extended to America, might soon 
qveriurn the most valuable of our inslltutiona. I was 
ID England in ISIIi. It was a year of great distress ' 
among the poor. The manufacturers had been compelled '< 
to dismiss a large part of their worlcmen ; and great mul- 
titudes from tlie recently reduced army and navy, had 
been thrown upon the country. At that time I was loid ' 
in Birmingham, that 20,01)0 in a night, of those who | 
were unemployed, and who could not obtain the employ- | 
meni by which they might support their families, assem- | 
bled to consult upon the means of relief; and in Man- | 
Chester, that the number of discontents thus nightly ! 
brought together was not probably less than 80,000. I 
Ought we not to be alive to the poBsibility of our own 
exposure to this, or to similar evils t Ought we not, whila ( 
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we may with some rational hope of protection against 
them, to consider hotv these evils are to be most etlectually 
avoided? And, if ail mere political expedients have 
failed, as I believe ihal, lo a great extent at least, they 
have failed, to bring about any important changes in the 
character and condition of the poor, is it not lime to look 
at them, and to consider them, even depressed arid 
debased as many of them may be, still, as they are, intel- 
ligent and moral beings ; beings of the same nuturs 
with ourselves; who do, and must, and will act from ihc 
impulses of this nature ; and who arc therefore to be 
improved in their conduct and condition, not merely, 
or principally, by any external operations in regard to 
them ; but almost oKclusively, by operating upon their 
minds; by carrying the true principles of improvement 
to the springB of conduct and character in the soull 
Vou cannot, but lo a very limited extent, break, and lame, 
■nd govern man, asthe brutes are governed. Much less 
nuy jonhope to regulate him as a machine is regulated. 
Eaoh individual has his own passions, propensities, will, 
lo which human laws and ordinances cannot reach; 
which always have resisted, and always will resist, any 
flUernal force that is brought to bear against them. 
And a poor man, it is to be considered, and equally tha 
mnltitade of the poor, if untaught, and without the prin* 
eiplM of moral restraint in their own minds, having 
nothing to lose, and possibly much (o gain by any great 
convulsions in a stale, will be the ready instruments of 
any demagogue, who will promise to them the spoils of 
thuae, on whose Tuiu he would elevate himself to di»- 
tinction and power. — These are not the chimeras of a 
distempered fancy. They call for the sober thought of 
politicians, of philanthropists, and of Christians. Let 
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ua then, befuie it shaJI be too late, conEider what ma; be 
done by a ivise direction of moral power, or to speak 
I more explicitly, by following the light of Chrislianity, 
in the work of improving the condition, by improving 
the character of the poor. 

And here I am happy (o say, that in looking over llM 
world for an example of the efficacy of moral power, in 
.controlling the causes, and affecting the character of pov- 
erty in a large city, we have ilie gratification of finding 
I the best with which I am acquainted — at home, ffa 
y -have learned, through our oewspapera, something of tl« 
I dteadfu! wretchedness of multitudes of the poor through 
L the past winter, in some of our large cities at the south 
L ffi us. I have no suspicion that, in these account^ 
L there was any overcharged statement; any exaggeratioi. 
L On the contrary, I know that, from what was sufiered bf 
L the poor among ourselves, the distress of thousands of 
j families there, must have been unspeakably great. Here, 
L however, notwithstanding the facts, that we have had 
F among us hundreds of men, who, for months, could 
L hardly earn their daily bread ; and hundreds of women, 
I either without employment, or laboring for a price whicb 
I at best would give them only food ; and though, as a c«n- 
■ getiuence of this, we have seen an unusual number of 
I beggars in our streets, and in our houses ; I do not yet 
F believe that there has been half the amount of sutTeriog 
C daring that time, among our own poor, even in propor- 
I tion to our numbers, which has been endured in thoaa 
I eities. Nor is there any question upon the causes of 
[. this vast difference in the condition of our poor. Tha 
I single fact, that in our city, containing from Go Vt 
, 70,000 inhabitants, we are annually expending, and 
raising by a tai, between 50 and §00,000 for the sup- 
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port of onr free schools, which me opoo lo every child 
in the cAj, from the age of 4 to 14 years; and that, 
besides these schools, there are in the midst of ns private 
seminartes for instruction, for the support of which, I 
thiitk I may say with confidence, that an equal sum at 
least is annually expended, will go far to explain ihe 
causes of ihisdilTerencc. The moral influences of these 
schools are scarcely less upon parents, than upon their 
elrildren ; for the parent who faithfully keeps his or her 
children in them, fceie that his or her family is thus con- 
nected with the society of which they are members, 
by a strong and most interesting bond. They feel that 
their children may attain to a better condition than their 
own ; — that they have in these schools, notwithstanding 
their poverty, something to give, and to bequeath to 
their chiidien ; and thai their educated children may be 
the supports of their own old age. Not a little, too, is 
Ifaus done, to awaken in them a proper aelf-respect, and 
k very salutary sense of the worth of character ; and much, 
very much, to aid ihem in the great work of domestic 
discipline ; and thus in the attainment of the best hap- 
piness of life, next lo that of a good conscience, the 
happiness of domestic virtue, order and peace. Who 
era doubt whether much is thus doing at once for the 
pmeuiion of pauperism, and for the exertion of a most 
important influence on the character and condition of 
tbe poor 1 " It cannot be doubled also," — lo adopt the 
luiguageof one of the greatest benefactors of our city, 
who at once was one of tbe most efEcieot of the agents 
by whom our primary scliool system was established, 
Mid who was the originator, and has for twelve years 
been tbe lile aud soul of our Savings Bank,—" it catinot 
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be doubted whether much indirect benefit has resulted 
from the Savings Bank, lor even the direct adraatage a 
perceptible. Formerly it was supposed, that the ei- 
pCDses of any town for the aid and support of its paupers 
must be swelled, at least in equal proporlioa to its pop- 
nlatiOD ; and our hiatory, it ia beliesed, generally vetilieil 
the supposition. But within the period when our cilj 
hu certainly increased filly per cent, the poor rate bai 
advanced less than ten. Thus twelve years' expeiiencs 
proves how much good may result from calling upon the 
poor to help themselves ; and, by adding together their 
small funds, become lenders to the rich, and tberebf 
strengthen the connexion of all the classes of sociely."*. I 
The active and excellent officers of our benevolent soci^, I 
ties have contributed a share to this good work j and £ 
hope that I may be allowed to say it without heing accused- 
of presumption, my own ministry has, to some extent, 
been efiectual to the same end. Let there be a minister, j 
who shall be qualified for the service, in each of ths 
qnarters of our city ; let him know, and raiuieler to, 
every family of the poor within his district ; and let these 
ministers, as far as they can consistently with any differ-. 
ences of religious opinions among them, cooperate in 
ths great general objects of their service ; and, I believe, 
very much will be done to lessen the amount of pauper- 
ism and of sin among us ; very 'much to meliorate the 
condition, by improving the character of the poor; 
very much to raise multitudes from their degradation. 
and wretchedness; and very much in the accomplish- 
ment of the great ohjecia of the gospel of Christ, 
know tliat my oua service is much Icsa eSectual of good: 

*Mr Savage's (veirth report af the Provident [ostltalloD far 
SiTiDgs. See BoHaa Advertiaer for January 29, 1629. ' 
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than it would be, if I could bring it within narrower 
limits. Nor would I ask of ray fellow-beings a greater 
booDi than the opportunity and privilege of being thus 
enabled to restrict my labors within a single quarter of 
the city. 

Let me say a word in respect to the wages which are 
given to the poor, and especially to poor females, 

I have recently received the "report of a committee, 
appointed by the citizens of Philadelphia on the 21at 
of February last, to ascertain whether those who ar« 
able anil willing to work, can in general procure employ- 
ment; — what is the effect upon the comfort and morals 
of the females, who depend on their work for a support, 
of the low rate of wages paid to tiiat class of society ; — 
to what extent the sufferings of the poor arc attribulablo 
to those low wages ; — and what is the effect of benevo- 
lent, or of assistance societies, oo the industry of iha 
laboring poor!" — These are important inquiries, and 
Ihey deserve attention. There must indeed, and tiiers 
will be, there, and here, and in every large city, seasom 
in which there will be great numbers of those who 
depend on their daily labors for their daily subsistence, 
who will seek in vain for the opportunity to labor. The 
supply of laborers in a city will often bo beyond the de- 
tnind for them. Nor, probably, in these seasons, could 
the united efforts of the benevolent furnish any consid- 
erable part of them with constant employment. Nor do 
I perceive how it is practicable essentially to raise the 
wnges of the poor females, who de]tend for work upon 
the supplies which are furnished from sloiKthops, or by 
apholsierers, or by shoe-makers, or by any of the me- 
chanics who employ them. Still it is im[>ortaiii thnt it 
■hould be uiiiierstDod, that ther 



want and suffering, which is to be attribuled to the lav 
wages that are given to these females ; aod to the abu- ' 
lute impossibility, with many men and wooien who aia 
kbie and willing to work, at certain reasons to obtain the 
employment by which ihey may live. It la very important 
that it should be understood, that, revolting as may be th« 
forms in which poverty is sometimes seen in our slreeti, 
or at our doors, there h yet a very great amount of want 
and of distress, which is not to be ascribed to vice. 
And it is important, too, that theiic causes of want and 
of suffering should be wdl known, not only as a meaai 
of calling forth llie sympathy and kindness of tbosg 
who are able to scud, or to carry to ihe destitute th« 
relief which they need, but also to induce ihoae, who call 
tor the occasional services of tlie poor, to remunerats 
them fairly, fully, and when they are able, even gener- 
ouslj for these services. I am sure that there are great 
numbers of the poor, who uow cannot subsist witbottl 
the occasional assistance of benevolent societies, or of 
benevolent individuals, ivho would yet most gladly, if 
they could do it, support themselves by their own labors ) 
and who would never ask for charity, if the wages of 
six days' labor would meet the necessities of the week* 
To the conscience, then, of (hoEo who give this occa^ 
■ional employment to the poor, 1 appeal for the justice 
towarils them, which they cannot demand fur themselves, 
and which human laws cannot enforce upon ua. Let us 
feel, — for we should fee!, — die injustice and the niean^ 
Bess, the oppression and the cruelty, for the sake of iha 
■mall savings that may thus accrue to ub, of availing 
ourselies of those seasons and circumsiaucea in which 
Ihe poor are compelled to be idle, or to work at the low- 
possible prices. Or, if any one resists the demand 



on the ground of ils justice, Jet me pray him to consider 
how much better is the charily, which thus enables a 
family to live iudepcnileutly, than is that which, in giving 
that tvhich has not been earned, may be a means at least, 
of fostering indolence, and of encouraging a williogness 
to be dependent. 

I 8m, however, particularly desirous that it should be 
understood and felt, thai, important as it is that the claims 
of our religion for the physical wants of the poor should 
be met and answered, there is a yet iniinilely highei 
charity, which is demanded for them by ihe same authoi' 
ity. 1 refer to the charily which has for ils object, their 
greatest improvement and happiness as moral and immor- 
tal beings ; to (he charity which regards ibe poorest, and 
even the moat debased of our fellow beings, as our fellow 
sinners and our fellow immortals ; to the charity which 
regards them, as, equally with ourselves, the children of 
the Almighty Father; and, which sees in their spiritual 
wants, and exposures, and iveaknesses, in their tempta* 
tions, and (rials, and sufferings, a clear intimation of the 
will of God, that we should be his instruments in carry- 
ing to them the light, and strength, and consolalions, 
and encouragements of the gospel of Christ. Almsgiv- 
ing is anquesi ion ably a christian duty ; and, when brought 
tindei the direction of christian principles, is an csercise 
of christian charity. And delightful is it to witness the 
blessed influences of our religion, as they are maniTesled 
in tlie contributions of private beneTolence, for the relief 
of the sick and suffering poor, ll is a beautiful exhibition 
of the spirit ofChriBtlanily, which is given by the agents 
of our benevolent associations, in their visits of sympathy, 
■nd their office* of love, in the chambers of want knd 
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distress. But mere almsgiYiDg is too often mistaken (or 
the yrhole of charity, and made a substitute for it. It is 
too often mistaken for the whole of charity, even wheo it 
has in truth no relation to that highest principle of our 
religion. Let us understand this error, and do what we 
can for its correction. The highest conceivable charity 
is that which has for its object the character, the mind, 
the soul. The highest office of love towards a poor 
fellow sinner, is to call forth in his soul an intelligent 
conviction of his true condition, in the relation which he 
sustains to God, to his fellow creatures, and to the eternal 
life on which he is soon to enter ; and to call into action in 
the soul those great principles of christian truth and 
duty, by which all the dealings of God with him, whether 
in plenty or want, in health or sickness, in joy or sorrow, 
shall be means of strengthening and enlarging his pietj 
and virtue. This is at once a practicable object, and 
one the importance of which can hardly be exaggerated. 
By the deep and strong impression of one christian truth 
or duty upon the mind, or by the success of calling 
forth one serious effort for self-correction and self-improve- 
ment, a greater charity is conferred, because an infinitely 
greater good is done, than by any relief of an immediately 
pressing physical want. The moral necessities of our 
nature, the wants of our immortal nature, are of as much 
more importance than those of the body, as the soul is in 
its nature and destination superior to the body. And 
how are these moral necessities to be so effectually met, 
in those of the poor who are not, and cannot be, brought 
to any regular connexion with our existing religious in- 
stitutions, as by a ministry which shall be devoted exclu- 
sively to their religious and moral improvement ? 
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The past has been a winter of peculiar difficulties and 
Bufferings among the poor, and therefore, of peculiar de- 
mands upon this ministry. Even if the weather of that 
time had been mild, and the general state of health as 
favorable as it commonly is in that season, the wants of 
many among us would have been unusually pressing and 
painful, from the impracticability of finding employment, 
even in any of the departments of labor to which the 
poor look for the means of supporting their families. 
It is hardly conceivable, but by those who will carefully 
look into the details of the subject, and who will acquaint 
themselves, by personal observation in the families of the 
poor, with the consequences, in these families, of any 
considerable check upon the means of their obtaining 
subsistence by their labors, what an amount of want and 
distress is thus accumulated in them, even within the 
short space of three or four months. There are indeed 
among the poor, as well as among those who are not 
poor, those who are thriftless, wasteful, indolent, intem- 
perate, whose families are often brought to great went 
and misery, even amidst the greatest general prosperity. 
But it is not of the wants of this class of the poor that I 
am now speaking. By the small demand for their labor, 
in comparison with the number to supply it, there have 
been many, at least comparatively virtuous, both of men 
and women, and journeymen mechanics as well as day 
laborers, who would most gladly have supported their 
families by their own industry ; but who had nothing 
laid by for a time of necessity, and who have often been 
nnable to earn enough in a week to pay their house rent. 
And these, it ought to be known, are circumstances of 
great moral danger to those who suffer under them. 



When want eaters the ilwetling of him, or her, trtio 
would, but caoDol find the employment, by which an hon- 
OTable subsistence may be obtained — where, oeverthelesa, 
there are children lo be warmed, and fed, and dothed; 
and where the only alternaiives lefl to a virtuous miod 
are, to beg or to borrow, — there " want " comes indeed 
" like an armed man," to Bcnd dismay into the soul 
What then shall be dono ? Let these familiea be left 
without sympathy, without encouragement, without thv \ 
temporary aid which they require, and they will accu- 
mulate debts, every increase of which will increase the 
difficuhies of their condition, and more effectually break 
down their spirits, and espose them to intemperance U 
& means of obtaining an oblivion of their sufTeringsi oi 
ibey will be gradually brought to a willing dependence 
on begging and charity. How can it be otherwise I Let 
a poor man, disposed to labor, but unable, though hs 
passes from wharf to wharf, and from door to door to 
ask for it, to find employment, be yet called upon from 
week to week for his rent, which he cannot pay, and by 
his wife and children for food with which he cannot 
supply them, and he must have no small energy of mind 
and principle, to mainlain his virtue. Or suppose a wid- 
ow, — and there are many such widows whom I well know, 
— who have Ihree, or four, or five children dependent on 
them for daily bread, whose best, whose only resort for 
the Bupiwrt of herself and children is, the work which 
is given out from slop-shops. This work consists princi- 
pally of clothing fur seamen, and for litborers, and it 
must be sold for those by whom it is made at the lowest 
possible advance upon the cost of the stock of which it 
is made. It mutll therefore be made by the poor, by whom ^ 
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th« work can be done at the lowest possible rate. And 
isajiy hare been grateful for the privilege of obtaiDtng 
this work, — for even this could not always be obtained, — 
even when seven and eight cents only have been giving 
for making shirts and pantaloons. 1 have known wo- 
men, indeed, to be glad to get pantaloons to make for six 
and a quarter cents a pair, who could not, however, by 
their best industry, uiake more than two pair in a day. 
How, then, are they to pay their rent, and to obtain fuel 
and food 1 And if to these facts you add the considera- 
tions, thai the cold of the past season has been peculiarly 
severe, and that there has been more than double the 
amount of eickness among the poor, which has been 
known for some past winters, it will, I think, be readily 
tiuJerstood, that there must have been a very unusual 
amount of want and suffering among this class of our 
population. My visits, since the date of my last semi- 
annual report, have been confined to about three hun- 
dred and lifiy families ; lo many cf whom, I am sure, that 
this rainisiry has been iustruinontal of very great relief 
and comfort, in times of great want, and of very deep 
affliction. 1 hope also, and believe, that in some cases at 
least, it has conduced to a kind and degree of good, 
which will be as true and lasting as the promises of our 
taligion. 

I owe much, to the contributors to my poors' purse ; 
and I beg each of them, whether known or unknown to 
me, to accept my best thanks. Especially do I feel under 
great obligations lo the ladies of the sewing circle, who 
associated for the purpose of assisting me to relieve the 
very destitute amoiii; as. Their fidelity in the good 
wwktbey have undertaken has been worthy of the be- 
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nevolence in which it originated. It will gratify these 
ladies to know, that in the beginning of the cold weather 
of the past season, when neither the city, nor I believe 
Miy of our charitable aocietiea gave out fuel, though it 
was scarcely less important to some than it was in mid- 
waa enabled by their bounty to meet the 
pressing wants of forty families for this essential article of 
comfort. In Beveral of these families there was sickness; 
each of them the charity was demanded by cir- 
Corastances, which made its exercise to be a great privi- 
! consider their kindness, and (he kindness of all 
vho have committed money to my charge, as scarcely 
favor to myself, than to those whose sufferings they 
have enabled me to relieve. Allow me to express 
hope, thitthe friends of my ministry will not forget, that 
the wants of many of the poor are scarcely less i 
summer than they are in the winter; that there are 
many aged, and feeble, and sick among the poor, who 
must be aided by private charity ; and thai it is only by 
a ronlinuance of the bounti/ forwhich I am indebted to 
them, that I can relieve some of their greatest sufferings. 
For reasons which I think will be obvious to those to 
whom I am thus indebted, I cannot publish details re- 
specting the distribution of their bounty. But my book 
of receipts and expenditures is open at all times, for the 
examination of any one who has entrusted money to my ■ 
care ; and I am always ready to answer the inquiries of ' 
any individual upon the subject. 

This Report was due on the 5th of this month, 
my strength having greatly declined, I was induced to 
leave the city on the 14th ultimo, I have been absent 
Upon a journey till the 36Lh instant. My number of- 
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▼isiu, recorded since the date of the last report, to the 
14th ultimo, is 1822. I have now resumed my service^ 
and shall most gratefully do what I can in it. 
Very respectfully, 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. 
Boston, May ^I2d, 1829. 
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To the Executive Committee of the 

American Unitakian ABaociATioN, 
Gentlemen, — In addressing to you my last semi- 
annual report, I anticipated a winter of more than usual 
suffering among the poor of our city. My cxpectationB 
on this subject have been fully realized. Nothing, in- 
deed, short of a sudden, and very great change from the 
fltate of things as they then were, — of a change which 
should have given employment at once to several hun- 
dreds of laboring men, to hundreds of journeymen me- 
chanics, and to a number at least equally great of fe* 
males, who depend for their own, and the support of their 
families, on the work with which they can be supplied 
from shops, or from the families of their more opulent 
neighbors, could have prevented an extraordinary de- 
mand either upon public, or private charity. No change, 
however, occurred, either in the state of commerce, or in 
deman<l for our manufactures, or in any of the depart- 
ments of mechanical labor, which was favorable to the 
employment, or to the wants, of the poor. A consequence 
of this has been, as I suppose is well known in every fami- 
ly which has had anything to bestow, that the beggary of 
the past winter has very far exceeded anything of the 
kind, thai has been known among us for many past years. 
Yet this is by no means the only, nor is it the strongest 
evidence, of the extent of the want and suffering that 
have been felt around us. Nor, in truth, have the keen- 
est Bufferings of want been felt in the habitations of beg- 
gars. On the contrary, some ot \.V\a t\*aa Va.'^a \vi«&. 



well, — that 11, u well as the; would probably hara liTed, 
•TeninawioterorHie greatest prospenly, — while many, 
wbo have preferred to suffer rather than to beg, who hari.' 
retained a alrons sense of character even in the depths of 
their poverty, have passed a winter of far greater priva- 
tions than they have ever before known. Of this Jul 
named division of the. poor, consists a large pari of the 
6ock, of which I have the privilege to be the pastor. ' As 
I am therefore very desirous that their actual condition 
■hould be dietinclly understood, I will beg leave to wy > 
few words in enplanation of it. 

All are familiar with that general classification of soci- 
ety, by which it is separated into the three divisions, of 
the rich, the poor, and those who have a competency of 
the blessings of life. But all seem not to be aware, thai 
poverty, as well as affluence, or competency, is a compa- 
rative term ; and that, among the poor, there are distinc- 
tions of condition and character, which are quite si 
Mrongly marked, as are any which are to be bund in 
those that are called the more favored classes. The fiic! 
is, that between those who have a competency, and the 
rich, there is a very close connexion of interests, and a 
rery considerable intimacy of inter coarse. They areno- 
cessariiy brought into contact wiih each other, in thA 
daily business of life. The men who have a competency j 
are those whom the rich employ as their principals, or 
whom they are accustomed in various ways to trust, in . 
their commercial enterprises, in trade, and in the me- 
chanic arts. Here, it is felt, that a mutual knowledgeof 
character is demanded, for mutual security; and these 
classes have actually a pretty accurate knowledge of each 
other. But it is not so in the connexion which ordinaril; 
exists between the laborer, and his employer. A know* 
ledge of personal character is not here felt lo be of reij 
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great importance. The laborer^ therefiHre, may eTen be 
employed often by those, who hardly know his name, who 
never know whether he is married or unmarried, whether 
he is working only for himself or for a family, or whether 
he is virtuous or vicious ; and who have not a thought 
concerning him, but in connexion with the service for 
which he may occasionally be wanted. The poor are, 
therefore, too often considered merely as a class of soci- 
ety^— a single body; and a judgment is formed of the 
character of the whole of them, from the unfavorable spe- 
cimens, which we see abroad as vagrants, or which come 
to our houses for broken food, or which are found in 
almshouses. This, however, is unjust, and to many 
greatly injurious. The truth is, that there are those who 
are perpetually passing from the ranks of the poor, into 
those which we distinguish as the higher classes. And 
there are those, who are daily passing from competency, 
and even from affluence, into the ranks of the poor. In 
an extensive acquaintance with the families of this class 
of the population of a city, aflfecting facts are disclosed, 
illustrative of the vanity of depending on the permanence 
of earthly prosperity. Nor is the change from affluence, 
or from competency, to poverty, always to be ascribed to 
vice. It is not more fair to infer of a man, that he lacks 
principle, or is vicious, because he is poor, than it would 
be wise to infer of a man^ that he is virtuous, and worthy 
of all confidence, because he is rich. Let us then look 
al the poor as they arc, — a very mixed class , and com- 
prehending as many varieties, both of condition and cha- 
racter, as are to be found in the other classes of society. 
And, that I may give as much distinctness as I can, to 
the exposition which I wish to offer, of the recent, and 
the immediate condition of the poor, let me endeavor to 
mark the boundary within which, peculiarly, though not 

J* 
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altogether exclauvelj, is ineliided the olaee of those lo 
whom my ministry is devoted, and whose instnictjont im* 
prorement, and happiness^ is the great ohject of my lir 
bors. 

Who, thMf art the poor f 

I answer, that any one who depends on charity for tbe 
moans of subsistence, daring the time of this dependeneSi 
and in the degree of it, is poor. No one, in the strict 
sense of the term, is poor, who is not thus dependent 
But even this dependence is very far from being equal 
among those who feel it. There are those^ for exampte, 
who are only occasionally, and partially poor. There are 
those, too, who are frequently, and considerably poor. 
And there are those who are constantly, and absolutely 
poor. And, between these general divisions, there are 
examples of every supposable degree, and kind of poverty. 
Any one who should go among the poor, either to exer- 
cise the office of a christian minister, or to discharge the 
duties of christian kindness to them, without -clearly com- 
prehending these distinctions, and without keeping them 
constantly in his view, would be exposed to many mista- 
ken efforts in his ministry, and to much injurious appli- 
cation of his bounty ; I advert to them, however, only 
that I may be more entirely understood, in speaking of 
the sufferings of this class of our fellow beings. 

Mrsi. There are those who are constantly, and abso- 
lutely poor. 

This division of the poor comprehends those who live 
wholly by beggary. But it also includes others, who arc 
not less dependent on charity, than are those who live 
wholly by begging, but who seldom or never ask for as- 
sistance. Nay, it comprehends some who are very virtu- 
ous, and estimable, as well as some who are greatly de- 
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bawd and Tieioiui. Let me illustrate what I mean, by 
examplea* 

I am accustomed to go to one house, in three rooms of 
which six families are living. Here are six husbands, 
their six wives, and their several children. There are 
Other fiunilies, who ace living together in the same man* 
; and a much larger number, whose condition is only 

£u better, that each family has a room by itself. Is it 
aaked, do these families earn nothing for their support ? 
I answer, that the wives absolutely earn nothing ; and I 
know not how, in our city, they can earn anything. In 
Paris, they might have been fishwomen, or they might 
have hoed a potato field in Ireland. But there is here 
no employment for them. Some of them, indeed, hardly 
know how to use a needle ; and some are almost as un* 
used to washing, as they are to sewing. If our com- 
neree were now as active, and as prosperous as it once 
was, their husbands would perhaps obtain work enough, 
lo enable them to live as comfortably as they have ever 
lived. But, during the last four months, they could not 
sometimes obtain a day's work in a fortnight. Is it ask* 
ed, how then do they pay their rent, and retain for them* 
selves a home 7 I answer, they do not pay it, and are still 
in debt for it ; and both they and their landlords are look- 
ing to ' better times,' for the liquidation of this debt. 
There are none who feel any strong interest in these 
&milies, or who are disposed to assist them beyond the 
demands of the passing day. As they cannot therefore 
borrow, they must of necessity either beg, or steal. The 
children, therefore, and their mothers, pass from house 
to house to seek for food, while the husbands and fathers 
either remain at home, or are standing idle in the streets, 
or upon the wharves ; except, perchance, when they can 
•am twelve and a half, or twentyfive cents, by the strange 
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oiicmnBtaiice of having an opportunity iai aa houioftM 

of labor. Thia is indeed the hair-breadth diriaion bft 

tween partial eelf-suppoit, and constant and absolute de* 

petidence. My heart has been ready to sink with* 

in me, while 1 have been Bitting in an upper chamber, an4 

.-fcave looked upon one bed, which ia the resting-place ct 

i» husband and wife, and two children ; and upon ano* 

^er, in the opposite corner, where a husband and wlfi^ 

•nd four children, sleep ; and to which the wife was then 

eonfined by so severe an illness, aa seemed to require tU 

Ihat ijuiet, and kindness, and the tenderest nutsiog could 

da for her. Suppose, then, that the wife, in one of then 

ftmilicB, should die. The family, in this case, is^nM 

[, nlly broken up. The husband provides for himself, anft 

us children are either aent to the House of Industry, M 

p one of our asylums, or are scattered among (heir friendM 

hit, should one of the husbands die, or, which is sol 14 

mcoromoB occurrence, should one of these husbands da> 

t hie family, this family, deprived of the little that wa» 

Ftemed in it, must, and will, fall into absolute dependenCftA 

r And how are tliis mother and her children to be provided 

• for 1 She probably knows not how to read ; and her 

K children, kept from school, are growing up in almOBb 

L.squal ignorance. In the present slate of our institution^ 

■ fer the poor, therefore, they are compelled to beg. AnCb 

V'kow are these children employed, when they are not beg-v 

B^g I They arc either loitering about their houses, ov^ 

[ Ihey are playing in the streets, or they are in corners i&t 

L irilich they feel themselves to be safe while practising) 

I ibeh petty gambling; or they are endeavoring to Jindi' 

f lomething, which they may sell for a few cents, witkt 

Thich they will purchase for themselves indulgences, thifl 

fHHinot be obtained by begging. The question is a »eij% 

§iMdemn one, what is the duly of society in regard to tfaeMi 
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chiUmi 1 Their aioral capacities hare no deTclopementy 
eompaied with that CTen of their intellectual powers. 
Thej hare, in truth, sometimes a marvellous shrewdness 
and ingenuity in e?il. And not only do they early he- 
oome deceiTors, profane, lewd, and dishonest, but even 
meeuMtomed to the use of ardent spirits. Should any of 
them even escape a prison, which is not very probable, 
thej will be degraded and miserable for life. — The 
fitmilies to which I here refer are the least generally known 
of any among us ; and they are far from being the greatest 
Bofierers among the poor. They are considered, too, by 
most of those who take any thought for them, as beyond 
remedial influence ; and the language concerning them 
189 ' for their absolute necessities, leave them to get their 
bread as they may ; and, when they fail into crime, let 
the law take its course with them.' This, however, is an 
flnchristian and a wicked sentiment ; and its prevalence 
is doing much to perpetuate the evil, which, -by a wise 
•ad christian policy, to a considerable extent might be 
obriated. 

Bat these aloDe do not comprehend the whole of the 
eODstantly and absolutely poor. There are families of 
mechanics, which have fallen Jnto this condition, even 
from a state of very comfortable Competency. There are 
husbands and wives of this class, now far advanced in 
life, who literally have nothing but their little stock of 
poor furniture, and who are incapable of labor. Some of 
them are very virtuous ; and all of them, in an important 
■enee, are respectable. They have, perhaps, been ineffi- 
cient, and not as provident as they should have been fer 
a time of weakness, or of sickness, or of old age. Bat 
diej were not wholly, and perhaps not at all, dependent 
ea charity, till they were past the time of labor. — There 
are abo single women, both widows, and thoae who 



nefer were married, of exemplary characters, who, by 
diBbrent causes, have been brought to a. Etate of entirfl 
teliance on others for support. I know those in thia co* 
dition, who have been nursea, and who, when their 
strength was broken down, soon expended all that thef 
had been able to save from their eamingB. In aome in* 
atances, eTcii years of dependence have followed. Here, 
too, is an aged and enfeebled mother, who haa been coH' 
fined to her room for a year or two, by the charge of t 
Biok son, These two constitute the family. This son 
may yet linger in the state in which he now is, for years; 
and the utmost which thia mother can do, is, to minister 
to the comfort of her child. I long visited a venerabh 
woman, now in heaven, who was past seventy yeara of 
age, and who for years had the sole care of a deranged 
d&ughter. Except her poor household stuS*, and hef 
clothing, which was as poor, she literally had notbinji 
But poor as she was, human life furnishes few example! 
of a higher order of piety, or virtue, than hers. And I 
visit another, whose husband is incapable of labor, and who 
has two idiot sons linngwithher,onetwelve, and the other 
twenty yearsof age. Here, also, are aged sisters, living to- 
gether, and bowed down by years and infirmities. There 
is no service by which they could earn even a dollar in a. 
year. And here are widows without children, living 
alone, and past all labor, who must either be supported by 
charily, or perish. All these, I repeat, — and I might 
easily add to their number, — are virtuous poor, notwilb 
standing their absolute dependence on kindness for sab^ 
sistence. Nay, some of them, in moral and religious 
worth, and, I believe, in the sight of God, are among ths 
purest and best of this world. They are poor in earlUjr 
possessions ; but they are already rich in that, which it 
the best good even of this life, — in a mind at peace with 
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Qod and with itself; and, as Biurely aa there is a life be- 
yond the grave, they will soon find themselves to be heirs 
of eternal happiness. I go also into one fiunily, where is 
an aged fiither, who cannot earn a shilling. He is living 
with his feeble daughters, who can scarcely do more than 
their fiither. And I go into another, where an aged wife 
is doing all that she can do, in the charge of a totally 
blind and helpless husband. In one family is a husband, 
who is passing to the grave by a lingering decline. If 
he were well, and even without employment, his wife 
could do something for their support. But she can now 
leave neither him, nor her children, for an hour ; nor 
Goold she do anything as a seamstress, even if she could 
be supplied with work. And in another family is a mo- 
ther, who has long. been confined by sickness, and who 
has supported herself and her children by living at ser« 
vice, till the loss of her health brought her to poverty. 
She is now nursed by these children, and has no resource 
for suf^rt but charity. I refer to these examples of ah* 
sedate and entire dependence, because it is important to 
realize, that even this dependence by no means necessa* 
nly implies, or supposes, peculiar vice. There are in- 
deed families, which avail themselves even of the food 
that is obtained by begging, to obtain the means of living 
in intoxication, and riot, and all possible debasement. 
And there are beggars, who employ every mode of im- 
posture to obtain their objects. - But let us understand 
also, that there are those who are sometimes compelled 
to beg, because they are wholly unable to work, or be- 
cause they cannot obtain the work by which they might 
support themselves, who yet deliberately choose to suffer 
much, rather than ask for assistance ; and who never ask 
for itp while they can subsist without it. To some of 
these fomilies, the past winter haa bean a season of very 
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painful trial ; for mach of the bounty whioh^ under mora 
&Torable circumstances, would have been appropriated 
fer their comfort, has been diverted into other channels. 
The fiimilies of the absolutely poor have, indeed, greatly 
increased among us, during the past winter, by the failure 
of all the kinds of employment to which the poor look for 
support ; and, with beggary, we have reason to fear, that 
the tendencies and preparations have increased to crime 
and misery. This is a state of things, which demands se* 
rious consideration. For all those, even of the most ab- 
solutely poor, who are yet poor by the act of God, there is 
no difficulty of making a tolerably competent provision. 
But for the poverty which is originating in ignorance and 
sin, and in which ignorance and sin are indefinitely extend- 
ing among us, some, and no small accountableness, lies 
with those who might devise, and provide, the means for 
its prevention. Is it asked, who are those that share this 
accountableness with the most depraved of our poorf I 
answer, every one who understands, or who might if he 
would understand, the means of its prevention, and who 
yet fails to advance the measures, by which multitudes of 
our feilow*beings might be rescued from degradation and 
ruin. 

Secondly, There are those who are but occasionally, 
and partially poor. 

These are in the opposite extreme to those, who are 
constantly, and absolutely poor* They are now on one, 
and now on the other side of the line, between compe- 
tence and poverty. This is a division of the poor, which 
calls for a strong interest, and sympathy. It includes a 
considerable number of journeymen mechanics, and of 
other mei^ who depend on monthly wages, or on daily 
earnings ; and who, in a time of general prosperity, are 
poor only when either they, or some of their family, are 
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visited with protracted sicknesB. It includes also tailor- 
«8ae8, a subordinate class of milliners, respectable nurses, 
«killii] and industrious laundresses, and sonie others who 
are conslantlj supplied with work, while they can do it, 
by the enturpriaing mechanics who employ them. Some 
of this class, by maintaining a wise economy in their ex- 
penditures, can, and do, make an Important provision for 
the seasons of the failure of work, or of debility and aick- 
nefs, by deiwsiting all which they can spare (rom their 
earnings, in the Savings Bank, Some of them, however, 
who have large families, can but meet their necessary 
expenses by their daily labors. But while the heads of 
these families have their health, they need not, and they 
ask not for, charily. They are not then poor. It is im- 
portant, howerer, to understand, that a very small reverse 
of circumstances may, in a short time, bring them to pov- 
erty. To these reverses they are constantly exposed ; 
and, while suffering under them, they will be partially, 
and temporarily poor. I have said that sickness may 
bring them to temporary poverty. So also may any per- 
sonal Injury, which disqualifies them for any considerable 
litne for labor. So also may the failure of their em- 
ployer. And so also may a temporary suspension of de- 
mand for the products of their labor. Some of this claaa 
have suffered greatly through the past winter. They 
have, in truth, suffered far more, and some of them from 
pressing want, than they who have lived amidst the 
greatest filth, and whose whole dependence has been 
opon daily beggary. I must again refer to examples. 

But here, I must lay, that I feel obliged to B|)eak in 
fery general terms, because it is by no means impossible, 
thit my report may fall Into the hands of some, whom I 
mtut have in my view in speaking of this division of the 
poor ; and I would neither gratify vanity, nor offend deli- 
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ca^y, hj personalities which may easily be recognised. 
Wliile I nni cuutious uot to indulge niy imaginatioo, bj 
supposing what does not exist, I will he alike careful 
so to iJesigQale liidivjiluals, ihat either themselves, 
others, may fee! that I ain ealliag attention to them. 

ll is weli known, that a large number of those, who 
have depended on their wages, or their small salaries, for 
the support of their families within the past year, have 
been thrown out of empiojnient. Take the case, thea, 
lirst, of (hose who have husbanded their small means with 
the best economy, and who have 'laid by sometbingfor a 
day of trouble.' They have been obliged to have i«- 
coursc to this little tiind, and it is at last expended. 
They have been industrious, temperate, and uprighti >s 
well as frugal. They have cherished a sense of the worth 
of character, and have felt iheniselveB to be respectable, 
and respected. And they never wanted work, while 
there was any active demand for service, in the depart- 
ment of labor in which they were educated. But in con- 
sequence of ihe prevailing embarrassments in commerce, 
and in mercantile enterprise, they have been thrown out 
of employment. How hard is it, with such men, to beg! 
How unutterably distressing to them is poverty ! They 
may shrink from debt ; and yet they must contract debu, 
which they have perhaps no confidence thai they will ever 
be able to pay. These are circumstances, which, to 
knowledge, have wrung bitter tears from men, who, v 
interesting faniilies around them, for which they could 
once provide amply, have gone from day to day lo their 
homes, unable to supply tbe food and fuel, without wbich 
their families could not be comfortable. And I have wit- 
nessed, too, the desperation of mind to which this condi- 
tion may bring a man. He that is willing to live by l»eg- 
gaiy, and who baa \)een a.ccv\a\»meA "Awoi^ V>a \v& to 
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poTBttj, disorder, and dirt, knowK nothing of the eiilTeT- 
I ings of bim, who, having lived in deaulincss and comfort 
by his honest industry, is brought to those circumstances, 
in which not even his readiness for any honest service 
will enable him to pay for a shelter, and for food, for his 
lunil]'. 

I risit Ikmiliee, in which, by the united industry of the 
htuband and wife, or of the parents and children, or per- 
haps by the single efforts of a mother, a comfortable sup- 
port is obtained, while they have health and employnient. 
But suppose one of these families, by the failure of those 
who employed them, not to be able for some months to 
find more ihaii halfthe wort(, which is indispensable for 
their support. Yet rent must be paid, and food, and fuel, 
and clothing, must be provided. But how T He, or she, 
to whom the fumily have looked for this provision, can- 
not now make it. Let any one, then, who would under- 
stand the actual condition of this rainily, pause for n while. 
Bail dwell upon it, and attempt lo make it his own. O, 
how open would be our hearts, and hands, to the relief of 
such BUtTerers, if our sympathy with them were in any 
measure accordant with that, which we should think we 
had a right lo claim, if we were ourselves in any compa- 
rative state of embarrassment and want 1 — Or, suppose 
thai a husband, on whose daily labors a famdy bus de- 
pended, is taken off from his lalwrs by months of aick- 
maa. I might use almost any terms, in describing the 
(UsWees of fnnulics in this condition, and the description 
would be no Hciion. — There are indeed fainilieB, belong- 
ing to this division of the poor, and with which I nm in- 
timately connected, which, even through the past winter, 
liave not looked to mo, or lo any one else, fur charity. 
While hundred-, have not been able lo <>l»lain mote ihan 
the work of n diiy or two in a week, thi'y have had as 
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much as ihey could do ever; day. And they have nei- 
ther been interrupted in their labors by sickness, or b; 
any untoward event. Yet it would not surprise me, al 
any time, lo find iheui in need of temporary assistance, 
without which they might fall into lasting embarrass- 
ments. This, I repeat, 19 a highly interesting class of 
the population of a. city. For although there is not m 
viitiie in any condition of society, than is to be found 
among families of this class, while they have employmeut 
and the means of self-suppott, their moral dangers are 
yet very groat in the time of any considerable and c 
liuued distress, arising from the difCculty of providing for 
their daily wants, In this application of it, most empha- 
tically, is charily twice blessed ; and, to a benevolent .^ 
mind, at least quite equal is the good and happiness which 
is received, lo that which is imparted. By the woll-timed, 
and judiciously directed kindness of a few weeks, or it 
may be of a few months, even years of competence and 
comfort may be secured. 

Thirdly. Besides the constantly, and absolnlpiv poor, 
and those who arc poor but occasionally, and partially, 
there is a very large intermediate division, consisting of . 
those who are often, and considerably dep.ndent upon 
charity. Here, also, I must explain myself by facts and 
examples. 

In speaking of those who are but occasionally, and 
temporarily poor, I ought to have remarked, that, among 
men, this class consists of those, who not only obtain , 
constant employment while they are able to work, t 
while there is any work to be done in their department or^ 
labor, but who also have a decided superiority of skill and 
character to recommend them to their employers. And, 
among females, of those, who, if they work for tailors, 
•an do the finest parts of their work, and can do it in the 
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best manner; or who, in 


iny other service, claim and 


obtain a preference, becau 


se there will be a demand for 


their skill, as long as taate 


and fashion shall retain their 


iofluence. Tbe laundre 


s, or the scamstrees, diMtn- 


guished in lier employme 


t, like those who are eminent 


in other callings, has few 


BORipctitorB. The demand for 


talcnls like hers, even in 




may be above, rather than 


below the supply that is to he 


obtained of them. But, o 


n the other hand, even in the 
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season of the greatest activity of business, and of the 
greatest demand for common laborers, or workmen of 
ordinary powers, a supply, even to any extent that is de- 
sired, is easily obtained. And, for the coarse work of 
tailore, ofslop-shops, and of any kind upon which females 
may be employed, there is always a sufficient number to 
meet the calls of the market. For this coarse work also, 
at the best, the prices paid arc so small, that even wh^n it 
can constantly be supplied, a comfortable subsistence for a 
family can hardly be obtained from it, even by the most 
unremitted labor. But it cannot be constantly supplied, 
eveD in a time of the greatest general prosperity. And, 
br more than a year past, the demand for it has been so 
greatly diminished, that many can obtain no share of it ; 
and even the most favored workers consider il as a great 
booa< when enough of il can be given to them to enable 
them to pay their rent, and in part at most to purchase the 
tood and fuel, which are necessary for their subsistence. 
Let these circumstances be taken into view, and 1 shall 
be more fully understood in speaking of those who are 
often, and considerably poor. 

This division comprehends some, who were long among 
tlw partially, and temporarily poor. A respectable me- 
etwnic, for example, who had always provided well for 
Ua family, while he had heallU and employment, hut who 
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had accumuluied nothing, has died, leaving an iti&riD 
wife, and several young children. His widow is veri 
Tirtuoua, and well disposed- But she lias been accus- 
tomed only to the ordinary use of her needle, and she 
has not strength to go out to daily labor. She must, 
therefore, through the rest of her iife, to a certain extent 
be dependent or charity. 1 know families of this ie 
■CTiption, which it would be ungenerous and unjuBt li 
send 10 an abneliouse. Or, an aged and sick mother 
may for years be partially supported by her children, who 
live with her, and who do all that they can for her ; who 
yet, by their united exertions, can in part only support 
the family. There are also many widows, with young 
children, who have in general pretty good health, are 
capable of labor, and earnestly desirous of it, but who 
are oilen, and for a considerable lime, wholly without 
employment. In this division of the poor, there are sc 
of exemplary characters, who are not far removed from 
absolute and constant dependence ; and there are those, 
loo, whose poverty is immediately attributable to their in- 
temperance, thriillessness, and indolence. There are 
widows, who are faithfully toiling, arid patiently suffering, 
for the instruction and well being of their children, whv 
cannot, by tlieir best e.'tertions, earn more than twenlyfive, 
or thirty dollars in a year. And there are suffering wivM 
of intemperate husbands, who do what they can to earn s 
little, and who are hardly assisted at all by those to whoitl 
they have the best right to look for support ; who yet 
ought not, with their young children, to be left to 
miseries of unpiticd, and unrelieved want, — embarrassed 
as we may sometimes feel ourselves to be by the doubt, 
whether we are not supporting the idle and intemperate 
in their sins, even by giving food and clothing to their 
hungry and almost naked families. It is also a very im^ 



portant circumsliuice, ihat, in iliis division of the poor, 
there are hundreds of children, who are in the most im- 
minent danger of moral ruin. Some of them arc occa- 
sionally sent out to beg ; by which their moral feelings 
are not only blunted, but they are brought also into con- 
nexion with the habitual beggars, and other idlers, who 
go to no school, and who early become fearfully vicious. 
Many of these children are kept from school during a 
large part of ihe winter, to gather fuel ; and, when again 
sent to school, they are truants, iheir names are stricken 
by the teachers from their lists, and they arc soon vagrants. 
Many, likewise, at eleven and twelve years of age, and 
before ihey have acquired any competent knowledge of 
writing and arithmetic, are placed in shops and offices as 
waiters, or runners, that, by earning a dollar a week, 
their parents may be enabled to pay their weekly rent. 
So great are the evils to which these boys arc exposed, 
from their association with each other, and from their 
daily temptations to deception and dishonesty, that I con- 
sider the probability to be comparatively small, of their 
future virtue and usefulness. This division of the poor 
comprehends the greatest amount, though we do not often 
see in it the greatest degree, of sutfering. To a very 
large part of them, however, the past winter has been 
pecnliarly distressing. 

I would refer any one, who thinks ihat he cannot visit 
the poor, and who yet believes that they might obtain the 
employment necessary for self-support, if they would seek 
for it, to those from whom alone they can look for em- 
ployment. Ask a man who is at the head of an exten- 
sive slop-shop establishment, whether he has been for \ 
lODg time oblige-d. and is still obliged, to dismiss empty 
handed, any considerable number of females applying to 
hittt for work, and he will anawer you, " hundreds." And 
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30 it lias been, and still is, in all the departments oriaboTi 
on which fernalea depend for subsistence. Nor have 
opportunities for employment been more favorable among 
our laboring men. The winter has been to them a 
of most dangerous idleness, Who haa not seen them." 
standing together in groups upon our wharves, at the cor-. 
ners of the streets, and about the doors of the shops, 
which attract idlers, as the sweetened vessel which is de- 
signed to procure their death, attracts flies T It is lite'' 
rally true, that there have been, and that there still are,. 
considerable numbers of laboring men, who might have 
obtained for their families a competent support, and who' 
would have supported their families in comparative coin- 
fort, if they could have had work ; who yet have not hadr 
and could not obtain, in many weeks of the winter, work, 
enough to enable them to purchase the food necessarf 
for their families. There are those, also, among poor 
females, with whom the steady sewing of ten or twelve 
hours a day, at the low price at which they must do their 
work, would not enable them to meet the absolutely ne- 
cessary expenses of every week, or month. If, then, four 
or five weeks shall pass, — and this is sometimes the 
case, — in which they cannot obtain any work from those 
to whom they look for employment, and if day labor in 
families cannot be had by them, or if their strength shall 
be inadequate to tliis tabor, where can they look for sap- 
port, but lo charity t Here, then, it may easily be supposed, 
that great and bitter want must have been eTperienced,. ' 
and must still be felt- And so indeed it has been, andrv' 
is. I could easily give affecting details of this dis 
I could ejthibit the struggles I have seen of virtue, witk 
the sufferings and temptations of want, which could n 
fail to awaken a strong interest, even in hearts of no n 
oommon sensibility. Buvro-j o\ii\ew. » Biwae \ft ia •w'saSti , 



I may, in the brief space wilhin which I must confine 
my report, to make the past and present sufleringsof the 
poor more clearly and fully understood, than perhaps they 
can be, where there is no classification of the conditions 
of the poor. I have wished, lo a certain extent, to ehew 
what is the kind of suffering that poverty occasions, and 
among whom this suflering in most keenly felt. This is 
a knowledge, which is very important to a wise and etG' 
cient direction, either of public, or of private charity. 

The question arises, how have these sufTerings of the 
poor been met 1 I answer, in the best manner in which 
they could have been met ; that is, by an unusually ex- 
tensive, and active, sympathy with the poor. No one, 
indeed, who has not been into their families, can be fully 
sensiblt: of the extent of the distress, which has been oc- 
rasioned by the failure of demand for their services. But 
enough has been known of general facts, — enough has 
been seen abroad, and comprehended at a glance, to ex- 
cite to extraordinary efforts for the relief of the necessitous. 
Several of our religious societies have repeatedly taken 
collections iu their churches, for the poor of their own 
number. Our benevolent associationN, also, have put 
forth all their energies in the cause. Very much has been 
given &om families, to those who have personally applied 
lor relief; and many have followed the poor to their homes, 
and have seen for themselves the wants, which could not 
be witnessed without commiseriition, and efTorte for their 
alleviation. I have myself also, thanks to my benefac- 
tors, and to him from « hom all good proceeds, been en- 
abled to relieve u very great amount of want, and to save 
many from great suffering. May the best blessings of 
heaven descend upon those friends of my miiiistry, 
known and unknown, who have lo liberally proporttooed 



their kindnesses U) the exigences of the limes ! Aided by 
tbeir bounty, I iiave passed with a glad heart, from daj" 
today, into the habitations of the sick, and sorrowful,. 
and destitute ; and have sent gladness into many hearts, 
which 1 found ready to sink under fear, and care, ani 
trouble. — I now rejoice that no estraordinary publio 
measures were taken, that no ariificial and impolilic 
means were adopted, for imparting a temporary relief, the 
future evil consequences of which would probably have 
far overbalanced any immediate good, of which ihey might 
have been productive. The poor were thrown upon the 
sympathy of the community, or of benevolent individuals; 
and extraordinary demands upon benevolence have called' 
forth eslraordinary exercises of it. 

In this conuexioo, permit me to say a word for the 
cause of that charily, for which there is atili an cxtraof 
dinary demand, and without which, even through the 
summer and autumn, many must greatly suffer. Iftbere- 
shall be no increase of demand for their services, the ab- 
solute necessities of the poor mnsl be as great, tor months 
to come, as they were in the winter, with the exceptioa 
only of fuel. I leave these wants to be imagined by those," 
to whom I must look for assistance in relieving them/- 
And, if I have made myself intelligible in the precedingt 
statements, it will not be difhcult for any one to coDcdvai^ 
of them. 

The (|uestion, what shall be the character and condiw 
lion of the poor in a community, or country, depends nutt 
more upon themselves, than upon those who belong to tbei: 
more favored classes. Their characters are priDcipally* 
formed, and their conditions are determined, by the e9> 
timalion in which they are held, by tLe examples whicb 
they witness, and by the treatment they 
indeed wonderfu\, ItaVvVia ^erj TOH^Vsw'W^i" 
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generally uaderatood. 1 lake it for granted, indeed, that 
il is not very coiumoaly unJerMuod ; ibt if it were, it 
seems impossible lliat it sLould be disregarded by so great 
B nuinber. Is it not because the poor of the countries of 
Europe have been left, as a. caste, to live and multiply in un- 
titled ignorance, aud want, and degradation, that they have 
been, and are, tlic debaseil, and knavish, and dangerous 
race, which we now know them to be I I am aware of 
the vast amount of poor rates in England and Ireland, and 
of the miiliont) appropriated for the support of paupers on 
Lhe continent. But is tliis a. provision, which is worthy 
of the naoiG of charily t Is it not wholly a political ex- 
pedieut 1 Js there any moral principle that is even coo- 
ceraed in it? Might not the eajne measures be extended 
in definitely, and the poor still remain in no degree in- 
proved in condition, or character? Why have so many 
of those whom Cod haii favored with abundance been so 
alow to learn, that this class of our fellow-beings have 
s nature precisely like our own ; and that, if they are 
to be advanced, if they are to be saved from moral 
evil, and made good and Imppy, it musi be by means 
timiiar to those, by which those iu more favored con- 
ditiuHH arc to be made good and happy 1 Arc they not 
children of the same Father, and members of the same 
Ikmily, witik ourselves T Have they not the same na- 
tural rights, and natural wants T And are not their souls 
u precious in the sight of God as ouraT if the poor 
«n to be collected in our cities, and arc to live there with 
little or no employment ; if, with tlicir increase of num- 
bers, Ihey are to be confirmed in habits of idlcnesn, and 
are to lH^ compeltml to such exptulients as they can adopt 
Sat aelf-suppiirt, or Ibr relief from iUrt weitriness of irido- 
lenee ; and if they are to be cxposeil Iu all tlie evils of 
ticioiu OMOciation, and vicioua indulgence, and lo foe) 
that hopeless poverty is iheir fixed conHiuon , \W\\, 'vk- M 



deed, we shall not have to pass into Europe, to know lo 
what debaaemenl, and misery, and crime, multitudes maj 
be brought by ignorance and want. Thanks be to God, 
that we have thus far been preserved from these evils, IB 
any extent like that to which they exist in other countries. 
But ia there no ground for the ap^HehensioD, that povertj 
may be with us, what it is in other lands T It is time 
that we were alive to the importance of this inquiry ; foe 
if we are to be saved from these dangers and sufferings, 
we must be aware of our exposure to them. Let the poor, 
then, be the objects of an active, and a christian interest 
among us. They need it for themselves. They need it 
for their children. They must be brought into a connex- 
ion, into which they have yet been very partially broaghl, 
with those whom thej consider as above them. And 
thej must be assisted, and encouraged in virtue, by ex- 
amples of virtue which they will feel it to be their honor, 
and happiness to imitate. I know of no means, by which 
BO much may he done for the poor, to redeem them ironi 
evil, lo improve their condition and character, lo dtiniii- 
ish taxes for their support, and thus to secure property, 
and life, and the greatest amount of happiness ia society) 
aa by strengthening and extending christian sentimenU 
and habits in the more favored classes ; by a closer ap- 
proximation of the rich, in their feelings, and habits, and 
manners, to the standard of the go^el. 

The trial through which this community is now paso- 
ing, is one of deep and solemn interest. A season of un- 
usually rapid, and widely extended prosperity, in whick 
luxury, and extravagance, and their concomitant vicea 
obtained a proportionally fearful growth among us, ha« 
been fallowed by a euccession of checks and embarrass- 
ments in the great departments of business, and of disap- 
pointments and leveiaea, l.'bc &^E^.T(:»a\Tl^ \\i<ivw£aRtta of 
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which are felt through all the classes of society. In this 
state of things, it surely becomes all of us who are inter- 
ested in the well being of the society in which we live^ 
even if we regard political considerations, and personal 
security alone, to inquire, what is our duty in reference 
to this amount of want and suffering ? Above all, the 
time is favorable, — would that it might be seized with 
an earnestness proportioned to the greatness of the ob- 
ject, — for the inquiry, how is our country to be saved 
from the pauperism, the vices, the slavery, and the widely 
spreading corruptions and misery, which we see in every 
other country of the civilized world ? Is there in our 
constitutions of government, or in our laws, or can 
there be in any merely political, or legal provisions, any 
adequate power for protection against these evils? I 
think not. Nor, till we look beyond them, and feci to an 
extent yet scarcely thought of, our individual responsibility 
in the cause, do I believe that any strong barrier can be- 
raised against the tendencies, in our society, to all the 
evils, and dangers, and distresses, which are at this very 
day weighing, as we well know, as an incubus upon other 
lands. Suppose, then, that our present embarrassments 
are to continue for a few years longer ; that poverty is to 
increase, and to be extended ; and that prevailing senti- 
ments, and tastes, and indulgences, among those who arc 
in what is called the higher classes, are also to go on in 
the course in which they now are. What, even within 
a few years, will be the probable condition of society 
among us ? Who can indulge the anticipation, but with 
f cry painful apprehensions ? Or, suppose even, that the 
tide on which we are now borne along will soon turn, and 
that we shall ere long be as prosperous as we have been, 
and that there will yet be full employment for the poor. 
Will mere prosperity be to mi fbr security against crime^ 

3 



ffliarule, and all its consequences 1 I have no strong in- 
clinBtion to look upon what is called the dark aide of hu- 
man nature, or of the probabilities of life. But when I 
see what is actually sufiered by multitudes vcho are near 
to us, from poverty ; when I coneider what an amount of , 
poverty ia springing from vice, and what an amount of 
vice is growing out of poverty ; when I witness the de- 
gradation, and as I have also witnessed, the recklessness, 
of that which is felt to be disregarded want ; and when I 
remember what I have seen of poverty in England, and 
what I have read of it throughout Europe, I cannot but 
strongly feel the immense interest of the inquiry, how are 
we to be saved from the crime and misery of an over- 
whelming pauperism ? What security have we even of OQI 
political institutions, if the poor among us shall become^ 
in numbers, and characters, and ccndition, what the 
poor are in the older countries of the world 1 

The reverses we have suffered, and are suffering, may, 
and but by our own fault will, be salutary in their ix'nse' 
quences. We in truth needed thera, for we were acquir- 
ing a plethoric, instead of a healthy growth, and were ap- 
proaching a premature decay, under the very circum- 
stances, in which we imagined that we had already at- 
tained to national manhood. And good has actually b£ 
produced by these reverses. There is less now, th 
there was twenty and thirty years ago, of luxury and ex- 
travagance among us. But do they not stilt exist to a 
very reprehensible extent? Are not many living beyond 
their means, and is there not a great amount of expendi- 
ture for folly and sin ? I know that extravagance and ■ 
luxury are relative terms, and I am aware of the difficulty 
of making a personal application of them to the case of 
Others. But should not every one, in view of the auffer- 
i around him, seriously bring home the inquiry to 
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bjiDBelf, — 'What can I do, by economy, by a wise re- 
trenchment, and by christian benevolence, to improve my 
fellow-beings, and to save any from misery and vice 7 ' 
Here la the true spring, both of the remedy and the pre- 
ventioQ of pauperism. It is far worse than absurd to shut 
our eyes against evils, with which we are actually threat- 
ened ; especially when they are, as these evils now are, 
within limits, within which much can be done to control 
and avert them. But the whole community, every fami- 
ly, should be awake to the importance of the object, and 
every individual should feel that he has an agency in its 
accomplishment. Let Christianity extend its power over 
the tastes, the imaginations, the appetites and passions, 
the amusements, and iutoresta, and habits, of a city, and 
riches in that city will call forth no envy, and poverty 
will excite in it no dread of danger. Other measures 
may produce a temporary good. But, I repeat, that I 
know of no means short of these, by which any perma- 
nent good is to be effected. And, in proportion as these 
ehall be faithfully applied, I am sure that the consequen- 
ces will he at once durable and happy. * 

Our Sunday evening service at the chapel has been 
continued without interruption, and it has been well at- 

* 'The welbre of every society deponds on the morals of the 
people. When a country has grown vicious, ioduatry decays, and 
the people become unruly, cITcminate, aod unfit for Uhor. Luxury, 
wbeo introduced into free slates, and sulTcred to spread, ww ever 

E reductive of that degeneracy of manners, which c»lioguiahet pub- 
rirltie, and puts a final period to liberty. Thiu the Aaayrion army 
■unk under the arms of Cyrus, with hia poor but hardy Peraiaos. 
He extenslvu and opulent empire of Persia fell an easy prey lo 
AJeumdor, uid a handful of Hacedoniana. And the Micedooiin 
cmptre, when enervated by the luxury o( Asia, wis compelled to 
reeelve die yoke of the victoriauB Romans. The descendanBofthe 
beroe*, philosophers, orators and Iree dlizcni of Greece, hnvo been 
Ibr tges iho slaves of the Grand Turk. And the poslerily of those, 
wbMebeutit was, that Ihey wore the counlrymeu of Scipio ind 
Cuo. ire oow sioKing operas on the English stage.' 
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tended. But from an increased inability to preach, with- 
out great consequent prostration of strength, I have been 
obliged very often to have recourse to some of my friends, 
for assistance in this department of my work. I should 
be glad and grateful, if any plan can be adopted, by 
which, without unreasonably tasking those who have al- 
ready enough to do, I may look for permanent relief in 
this service. 

My visits, during the last six months, have been some- 
what more than nineteen hundred, and have been divided 
among a few more than four hundred families. It is a 
matter of regret to me, that I am obliged to visit so many 
families ,* because, however capable another may be of 
an efficient pastoral service among so large a number, I 
should be very glad never to have more than two hundred 
and fifly, or at most, three hundred, to visit. With all 
the facilities I could have for continued effort, I should 
find, in either of these numbers^ even while I had the 
best health, sufficient occupation for every working hour 
of every day. 

I earnestly solicit a continuance of the kindness of 
those, who have aided me to relieve the necessitous. 

Respectfully, 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. 

Boston, May 5th, 1830. 
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REPORT. 



To the Executive Committee of the 

American Unitarian Association. 

Gentlemen, — It has been a leading object with me, 
in my reports, to call up that attention to the subjects 
of poverty, and the poor, to which I think they have a 
fair, and a strong claim, upon the intelligent and virtuous 
among us. I am very solicitous that the great interests 
which these subjects involve may be clearly seen, and 
justly estimated, by those to whom alone we can look 
for a right direction of public opinion respecting them; 
and for devising the measures by which our city, and 
perhaps the cities of our country, may be saved from 
the dreadful extent of want, and profligacy, and crime, 
of which we read and hear in the cities of the old world. 
I am aware of the difficulties with which these subjects 
are embarrassed. But will these difliculties be lessen- 
ed, or increased, by our delaying fairly to meet them ? 
Allow me, then, within the small circle within which I 
can be heard, to address myself to the professional man, 
to the merchant, and to the mechanic; to all who have 
property, or who desire to have, and to enjoy it ; to 
parents, guardians, and masters; to those who respect 
the laws, and would maintain them ; and, above all, to 
those who call themselves, and would be, Christians. 
I would say a few words upon two topics. First, upon 
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the tendency of cities to an accumulation of poverty 
and vice. Secondly, upon the importance of an en- 
lightened public sentiment on this subject, as the great 
means by which to remedy, or to prevent, the growth of 
these evils. And to give effect to what I have to say 
upon these topics, I would adduce a few facts, obtained 
from authentic documents, respecting poverty and crime 
in England. I con6ne myself, in this illustration, to that 
single country, because I am confined within such narrow 
limits in the reports I must make to you ; and because 
facts respecting poverty and crime in England are more 
accessible, than those which respect these evils in the 
rest of Europe. If even this single view of the subject, 
however, shall obtain the attention which it deserves, it 
cannot be that good, and important good, should not 
result from it. 

Poverty and Crime in England, — What are they? 

All have heard of English poor-rates. All, however, 
may not know their origin and progress. It may not, 
therefore, be unappropriate to say a few words of them. 

The confiscation of ecclesiastical property in En- 
gland, in the reign of Henry Vlllth, threw upon the 
country many thousand beggars, who had previously 
been supplied in various ways by the church ; and, 
principally, by the monasteries. It became necessary, 
therefore, to provide for these beggars ; and, in this 
necessity originated the famous act of the 43d of Eliza- 
beth, under which the poor-rates of England have ever 
since been levied. The great objects of this act were, 
provision for the support of the aged, blind, impotent, 
sick, &c ; the employment of children whose parents 
could not maintain them ; the apprenticing of poor 
children; and, setting the idle to work. Commenda- 
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ble, however, as were these purposes, this very act has 
been made the instrument of a vast increase of the 
idleness, beggary, and crime, which it was intended to 
prevent. The first assessment under this act was made 
in 1601. The following table, showing the progressive 
rise of the poor-rates, the revenue, the national debt, 
and the population of England, except the last line, is 
taken from Colquhoun's Treatise on Indigence,* publish- 
ed in London, in 1805. 



Years. 


Poor Rates. 


Revenue. 1 National Debt. 


Population. 


1601 


je 200,000 


Unknown. 


• • • 


5,000,000 


1673 


840,000 


1,800,000 


• • • 


a • . 


1698 


819,000 


■ • • 


664,263 


5,400,000 


1700 


1,000,000 


3,895,285 


16,394,702 


5,475,000 


1751 


3,000,000 


8,532.510 


78,293,313 


6,467,000 


1803 


6,348,205 


37,996,088 667,050,606 


9,000,000 


1828 


7,784,356t 


66,187,000 772,322,540 


12,000,000 



I offer no comments upon this table. My object is 
to show, that, wonderful as has been the growth of the 
revenue of England, and, consequently, of the wealth 
accumulated there by individuals, still more wonderful 
is the disproportion between the growth of the poor- 
rates, and of the population. Should this disproportion 
continue to increase for a century to come, as it has 
increased for a century past, how long, with all her 
resources, will even England be able to sustain this 
mighty burden? What an extent of poverty is that, 
which, in a population of 12 millions of inhabitants, re* 
quires, for the support of the poor, an annual tax of 
thirtyfour and a half millions of dollars? 

But even this table does not show the annual amount 
of expenditures for the poor of England. It is inde- 



* pp. 86-63. 

f Haiitard*a Parliamentary Debatea, voLzxi. p. 117. 
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pendcQl of the annual omount of the produce of lands 
and money, bequeathed at differeat periods for charita- 
ble purposes; of the private charities, and the sums 
collected by the benevolent societies, of that muniliceDl 
nation; and, of the expenses of hospitals, and ofdispen- 
Barics for the sick poor. These, taken together, would 
probably fall but little short of the amount of the poor- 
rates. The inquiry arises, and it deeply concerns our- 
selves, whence has arisen the vast extent of poverty 
and suflering, for which such provision is demanded? 
Thirty years ago, in his Treatise on the police of the 
Metropolis, Colquhoun said, that 'twenty thousand 
miserable individuals, of various classes, rise there 
every morning, without knowing how they were to be 
supplied during the passing day; or where, in many 
cases, they were to lodge on the succeeding night,"* 
And, twentyfive years ago, he estimated the total num- 
ber in England and Wales, who lived chiefly, or wholly, 
upon the labors of others, including criminals, at 
1,320,716 persons. 

Of these, he computed indigent persons, 
mendicants and vagrants, including gip- 
sies, to be .... 1,110,716 
Of the idle who desert, or but half support 

their families, and loiter in ale houses, 10,000 

Of lewd and immoral women, . 100,000 

Of rogues, vagabonds, and lottery vagrants, 20,000 

Of criminal oiTendcrs, . 80,000 



1,320,7 IS 
This statement, it is worthy of remark, is made from 
the Farliamentaiy Abstracts of 1S03. 
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The annual amount of depredations committed on 
property in the metropolis and vicinity, thirty years ago, 
was estimated, by this magistrate, at 2,000,000 ofpounda 
sterling; or, nearly nine millions of dollars. And the 
amount of sums won and lost by gaming in the course 
of a year, at 7,225,000 pounds; or thirtyCwo millions of 
dollars. 

We have, however, later records than those of Col- 
(juhoun on this subject. In Hansard's Porliameutary 
Debates,* I finil that, 

In 1801, the persons totally, or partially de- 
pendent on poor rates, in Etigland and 
Wales, were estimated at . 1,040,000; 

Or, one in nine of the population of that year, 
In 18II, the number was estimated at 1,340,000: 

Or, one in eight of the population of that year. 
And in 1827,tlienumber was estimated at l,8oO,CNXl; 
Or, nearly one-seventh of the community. 

On the 5lh of June, [329, the Duke of Wellington 
said in the House of Lords, that ' it appeared from the 
returns of the last six years, that the total number of 
criminals committed for various olfences, had increased 
iu the ratio of two-fifths; and that this proportion did 
not arise from the prevalence of any particular crime, 
but prevailed in almost every species of crime perpe- 
trated in the metropolis, and in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, "f 

I will add but one other testimony on this subject- 
It ia that of Mr. Peel, in his speech ou the Metropolis 
Improvement Bill. 

In addressing the Commons, Mr, Peel said, that 
'if they compared the state of crime in the metro{>olis, 

• Vor. iviii. p. 1527. 

t Humnl, vol.xil, p. 1750. 
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with that in other parts of the country, or in England 
and Wales at large, the result would be very unfa^oni- 
ble to the former. If, for example, they selected tho 
lest year, (1838) and calculated the proportion which the 
number of criminah in London and Middlesex bore to 
the population, they would find that not less than o 
person in 383 had been conimitled for somo crime in - 
that year. Of the number of persons similarly com- 
mitted, within the same period, in England and Wales, 
the proportion would be found to be one criminal to 
every 822 of the entire population. Nor v^ill the dif- 
ferent ratio of increase of population in London and 
Middlesex, and in the country at large, account for this 
difference in the amount of crime. An examination of 
the subject will show, that the great increase of crime 
in the former cannot be explained by the increased nunh 
ber of Its inhabitants. For example, 

'In 1821, the number of criminals committed i 
London and Middlesex amounted to 3,480- the popula- 
tion being 1,161,000. 

' In 1828, the committals for London and Middlesex 
amounted to 3,560, and the population to 1,349,000. 

' Here, then, is an increase of 41 per cent in tl 
number of commitlala in 1828, over those of 1321; 
while there was an increase of population only of 15J 
per cent. — Nor does the rate of increase of the number 
of commitments in England and Wales correspond with; 
that of the inhabitants; for a comparison of both, in 
years I82I, and 1828, show that crime had increased: 
26 per cent, while the population had increased but llf 
per cent. — Comparing also the increase of crime in tho 
metropolis, in tho seven years beginning whh 18)1, 
with the iseven years ending in 1828, and comparing 
both with the increase of population, it will be found 



that crime had increased 55 per cent, while the popula- 
tion had increaeed but 19 jier cent; leaving an excess 
of crime over population of 36 per cent, to be account- 
ed for by other means, or causes.'* 

Such were poverty and crime in England two years 
ago; and, while the causes are in action which have 
produced these results, such will poverty and crime 
continue to be there. But, dreadful as is even this ex- 
poailion of human dcgradatiou and wretchedness, still 
more dreadful, in these respccta, is the condition of Ire- 
land. That beautiful country, one of the most favored 
by God, of all Ihe counlrieg upon ihe earth, with the 
means of abundance and happiness, is one of the most 
heavily cursed by man in his oppression of his fellow 
man, and in all that is either pitiable, or revolting, or 
detestable, in human ignorance, debasement and sin. 
It is, however, worthy of remark, that while many ten 
thousands of the Irish are ecaliercd over Epgland, in 
quest of employment and food, comparatively lew of the 
Scotch poor are to be found there. Of 2000 London 
beggars, examined by Matthew Martin, Esq. under 
authority of the British Parliament, but sixtyfive were 
Scotsmen- I lind, too, that in 1818, the whole assess- 
ment for the poor of Scotland was jE43,000; which was 
£600 less than the assessment in the county of Cum- 
berland during that year.f 

I know, indeed, that these are details, on which some 
trill be unwilling to dwell ; and of which the inquiry may 
be proposed, what is the good of bringing them before 
ua? Why, it may be asked, do you array before us 
criineB, which we can do nothing to prevent, and tell us 

* llaaiitd'i Pirlismentarj Deliate*, vol, »xi. p. StfT. at Mq. 
I UUHTd, V. xvlii, pp, 1S''A, b. 
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of this vast amount of suffering, which we can do noth- 
ing to relieve? I reply, that 1 would pray for a serious 
conBidcration of ' thh fi-igblful difference,' to use the 
language of Mr Peel, 'fceheccnWe increase if crane and 
tJu increase of populationy' eusling in the very boBom of 
the most opulent and powerful nation of Europe, as a 
means of the security of our own country from a similar 
degradation and wretchedness. Under the most limit- 
ed, and the mildest monarchy on the earth, and in a 
country, the reeourcea of which have seemed inexhaust- 
ible, poverty and crime are fast outrunning the advance 
of population! This is no fiction. When I con»dcr, 
therefore, what numbers we already have among us of 
native poor, what vast numbers by emigration arc 
every year added to this part of our population, and 
what an apathy prevails among us in regard to our ex- 
posures to Iho greatest of (he calamities of other loads; 
when I advert to the changes, which, within two or 
three years, have passed under my own eye, arising out 
of the fluctuations of busiuess, and affecting thousands, 
paralyzing the capitalist, and throwing the laborer out 
of the employment on which ho depended for his doily 
bread; and when I carry forward my thoughts, but a 
short distance, to the period when our cities will be 
doubled, or quadrupled in the number of their inhabi' 
tanta; when, if our cliildren shall have gone on with no 
belter lights than we have had, and rnohing no better 
efforts than we have made, the evils growing out of 
- neglected poverty may he well nigh irremediable; I 
cannot but strongly feel that a voice is wanted, which 
can call ollcntJon to these subjects, as it has not yet 
been called to them. I am well aware that mine ia not 
the voice that cau accom^li&U U\\a ^rcal object. Nor 
do 1 think that any miiiiivi^ '» aXwit ci-jAJia <& %uq>% 
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what is to be done in this work, or of teaching all that 
is to be taught in it. It calls for the best talents, and for 
the best and most persevering devotion, of the best minds. 
And if such talents, and such devotion can be obtained 
for it, a good may be secured to our country, which, 
if for any considerable time to come it shall be disre- 
garded, or lightly considered, may be irrecoverably lost. 
I would neither overstate existing evils, nor indulge 
a sickly imagination of those which may be before us. 
But, in the reports which are almost daily brought to 
us, and of the vast extent of poverty in Europe, and of 
the intellectual and moral debasement, and the abject 
misery with which it is there connected, it seems to me 
that God himself is sending forth an admonition to us, 
which ought to thrill through the heart of every states- 
man and philanthropist in our country. Who can look 
at these facts, and not inquire, how is it that such mul- 
titudes of our race have been brought to this degrada- 
tion, and wretchedness? Why is it that the nations of 
Europe, with their priesthood and churches, their lit- 
erature and arts, their commerce and wealth, are every 
year increasing the numbers, already immense, whose 
existence must be one of hopeless want and of the deep- 
est depravity; the numbers of those who are wholly be- 
yond moral restraint, and who at times can scarcely be 
restrained by the greatest civil power that can be 
brought to bear upon them? We read, and we hear of 
this distant poverty and crime; and wc too easily forget 
them, as if, in these excesses, they would always be as 
distant from us as they now are. But where, and in 
what is our security? Are we indeed in no danger of 
having among ourselves a population as poor, as de- 
graded, and as criminal as that of Europe? This, it 
seems to me, is a question of great national iixi^otl%Skfi.^\ 
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and of immedialc, pc^culiar, and most solemn c 
the iubabitanta of our cities. Let ua look at our cilieE, 
and ask, what arc the tendencies there to an accumula- 
tion of poverty and crime? Or, varying the question, 
that we may obtain a somewhat broader view of the sub- 
ject, let us inquire, what are the causes of the tendency 
of cities to the growth of poverty and crime? 

The fact of this tendency ol~ cities needi> no proof. 
Very diflerent views, however, are taken of its causes. 
And never shall we obtain the true remedy of the evil, 
or the most eScclual means of Its prevention, till we 
get at the deepest and most influential of the causes of 
it. What, then, are these causes? 

In presenting to Parliament the statements we have 
-juoted from him, Mr Peel thought it lo be hia duly, to 
^ive his views of the causes of the ' Irightful' evils ex- 
hibited in these slatements. These causes he consider- 
ed to be, ' Isl, The increased mechanical ingenuity of 
(he age; those very mechanicul improvements, which 
are the source of the prosperity of the country; and, 
2diy, The very unsatisfactory slate of the parochial 
police.' The Duke of Wellington looked not for causes 
beyond ' the deficiency of the police.' Another niero- 
ber, however, assigned a third cause; to wil, ' the low 
rate of laborer's wages, and the want of sufficient em- 
ployment for laborers.' To me, indeed, it is amaziDg, 
that great statesmen, and great political economisls, ui 
treating of the greatest interests of the social condition of 
man, can thus confine iheir views lo the very surface of 
society. That these are, in truth, causes of the want and 
crime referred lo, admits not of doubt. But are they 
Hie causes, which primarily demand the attention even 
oftlie Btalesman, and the ^Qtit.vca.1 economist? Are they 
either the most active, ot \.\ie mOT.\ ^-wertsj^ i& «oiii 
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causes of these great evils? On the contrary, I think 
that I SCO these causes, in the spirit of monopoly, in the 
luxury, and extravagance, and profligacy of the more 
favored classes; and in the low estimation in which ihe 
more affluent and powerful hold, and have ever held, 
the humbler orders of their fellow beings. I think thai 
I see them, in the whole history of (he legislation of 
England respecting the poor, and criminals, and every 
ctaae of those who arc considered aa offenders; in the 
vestry and the judicial proceedings respecting them; 
end in the records, especially of the Police Courts, of 
the throngs of those who are sent to prisons, or to the 
hulks, — sinks, perhaps, of deeper initjuity than those, 
from which the culprits were taken. I see them, alao, 
in the mullitudea of beggars who are sent to Bridewell 
for n week, if perchance their settlement be not in the 
metropolis. From Bridewell, Ihcsc beggars arc carted 
io their Bettlementfl in the country. And as every other 
parish is equally disposed to be rid of them, as are the 
parishes from which they are aeut, they are left to go 
where they will. A very large proportion of them, 
therefore, find their way back lo the metropolis, eveti 
before the oAicer who had conveyed them away has re- 
turned there. Here, again, they are apprehended; 
again Ihey are sent to Bridewell; again are carted to 
their parishes, and are soon again in the city; and thus 
they run the circle, hundreds continually dropping off, 
the miserable victims of their vices; whose places are 
■uppliod by increasing numbers, if possible more vicious, 
extending around them a more deadly influence, and 
thus enlarging the amount of human corruption and 
Wretchedness. And if, looking for a moment beyond 
laelropolLS, we take into our account the statement 
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of Colquhoun,*' that ^ there are in Great Britain and 
Ireland' — that is, there were twentyfive years ago, — 
' 1,750,000 of the population of an age to he instruct- 
ed, who are growing up to an adult state in the grossest 
ignorance,' we shall have before us causes, fully equal 
to the production of all this increased and increasing 
crime and wretchedness. ^ Thus,' adds Colquhoun, 
^ within every thirtjrthree years, the period assigned to 
a new generation, 7,000,000 of adults must mingle 
with the population of the country, without any fixed 
principles of rectitude, and with very little knowledge 
either of religion, or of morality. In view of this state 
of things, can it be a matter of wonder, that millions 
should descend into indigence, and become burdens on 
the industrious part of the community, either in the 
character of paupers, or of criminals?' I think not. 
Here, alone, is a cause of poverty and crime, which 
might well alarm the boldest statesman, or legislator; 
and alone, if unchecked, even with all the improvements 
that could be made in parochial police, it would seem, 
in a few generations, might overwhelm, and bear away, 
the strongest barriers that could be opposed to it by the 
strongest government on the globe. I 

* Treatise on Indigence, p. 144, 5. 

t At the hazard even of falling under the imputation of arrogan- 
cy, I am constrained to say, that the great error, as I think, of legis- 
lators and of political economists, has been, that they have looked 
upon man only, or almost exclusively, as a creature of time, and a 
subject of human government ; almost alone as he is seen in the class 
in which He stands of his fellow beings ; and forgetting, er lightly 
regarding, his moral nature, they have sought for the causes, and 
the remedy, of evil in society, altogether in outward circumstances ; 
and every where, but where alone these, causes and remedies are 
to be found, in the elements, and springs, and capacities of that na- 
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But we have later testimoDy than that of Colquhoua 
on this subject. I refer to a ' Treatise on the Police 

ture, which makes us what we are, men. It is not indeed surpris- 
ing that the poor, and that criminals, under despotic governments, 
have been treated as beings of altogether a distinct nature from that 
of their rulers and oppressors. But it is wonderful, that, under a 
goyemment in any measure elective, and free, and under the light 
of protestant Christianity, a criminal code should have been retained 
till the 19th century, which was the disgrace of the 16th ; and, that 
it could ever have been hoped to have restrained the growth of pov- 
erty, under institutions which as effectually excluded the great mass 
of the poor from the means of intellectual improvement, as they 
would have been excluded by a law which forbade their instruc- 
tion. It is wonderful that, in a protestant country, and in the 19th 
century, the very means employed for the punishment of criminals, 
should be the means best suited, of all others, to produce an indefi- 
nite extension, and aggravation of crime ; and that there should have 
been annual assessments, to an immense amount, for the support of 
the poor, which from year to year have been most manifestly a 
bounty upon idleness, and a legislative provision for the progress of 
want, and misery, and sin. These are causes and effects, which 
should be well understood, and seriously pondered, in a young 
country ; and especially in a country, whose law is the will of the 
people ; whose institutions, of every character and name, rest on the 
will of the people ; and whose only true greatness, and security, 
and happiness, is in the intelligence and virtue of the people. The 
truth is, that both political economists, and legislators, have too gen- 
erally looked to wealth as the supreme good of a nation ; and to the 
means of increasing wealth, as the means of national greatness and 
happiness. The working classes have therefore been regarded by 
them as is machinery, in relation alone to their^productiveness ot 
wealth. The question, therefore, respecting both the poor, and 
ciiminals, has been, how are they to be disposed of at the smallest 
espense ? This very course of procedure, I believe, has quadru- 
pled the expenses which would have been required, if legislators 
and political economists had acted upon the doctrine, that a nation 
If truly great, and powerful, only in the intelligence and the virtue 
eC all the orders of its subjecte. Let the wealth of a natioii be a 
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and Crimes of the Metropolis/ published in London 
in 1829. 

* There are probably,' says the writer of this Trea- 
tise, ^70,000 persons in the metropolis, who live by 
thefl and fraud. Most of them have children, who, as 
a matter of course, follow the example of their parents, 
and recruit the general mass of mendicity, prostitution 
and delinquency . This is the chief source of juvenile 
delinquents; who are also augmented by children aban- 
doned by the profligate among the working classes, by 
those of poor debtors in confinement, of paupers without 
settlement, and by a few wayward spirits from reputa- 
ble families, who leave their homes without cause, or 
from the neglect, or the misfortune, of their natural pro- 
tectors. Children of this description are found in every 
part of the metropolis; especially in the vicinity of the 
theatres, the market places, the parks, and fields, and 
outskirts of the town. Many of them belons to organ- 
ized gangs of depredators, and are in the regular em- 
ploy and training of older thieves. Others obtain a 
precarious subsistence by begging, running errands, 
selling playbills, picking pockets, and pilfering from 
shops and stalls. Some of them never know what it is 
to be in a bed. They lodge in sheds, under stalls and 

thousand times that of England, and let it be in the possession of the 
few, while the many are reared in ignorance, and are left to be 
goaded by want ; and, when they fall into crime, are treated in any 
way but that in which men should be treated ; and the day will 
come, when all this wealth will not be suflRcient to appease the pas- 
sions of a blind and infuriated mob. Mr Peel, in the same breath, 
speaks of * the prosperity of the country,* and of what he calls * the 
frightful difference,' in that very country, * between the increase of 
crime, and the increase of population.' T will only say, may God 
save our country from such prosperity 93 this \ 
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piazzas, and about brick-kilns. They have no homes. 
Others have homes; either with their parents, or in ob- 
scure lodging houses; but to which they cannot return, 
unless the day's industry or crime has produced a stipu- 
lated sum. — • It is from the thousands of children so 
situated, that the chief mass of criminals is derived, 
who fill our prisons, the hulks, and convict settlements. 
It is a most extraordinary fact, that half the number of 
persons convicted of crime have not attained the age of 
discretion. During the last seven years, out of 16,427 
commitments in the county of Surry, 7,292 were under 
twenty years of age; 370 under twelve years of age; 
and several of these were not more than eight, or ten 
years old.' 

The question arises, what are the causes of a similar 
tendency to the growth of poverty and crime in our own 
cities? I can speak but generally of them. But I shall 
feel that I have accomplished much, if I can awaken 
that interest in the subject, which will lead others to 
think of it, to inquire concerning it, and to under- 
stand it. 

I observe then, first, that one cause, and a consider- 
able one, of the exposure of cities everywhere to this 
evil, is, that here society is divided into classes, and 
separated by broad and distinct lines, as it is not in the 
country. I have adverted to this circumstance in my 
former reports. In the country, and even in villages of 
a considerable population, every individual has a suffi- 
cient prominence, to be known to almost every other in- 
diridual in his neighborhood, and perhaps in the parish 
in which he lives. The poor are successively laboring 
for those who have lands to be cultivated; they every 

3« 
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dny see, ani! are seen by, the richest aroun<) them; 
and, even if ihey do not meet in Ihe samo church every 
SuDilay, the characters and habita of each are weB 
known to the other. In the city, on the other hand, 
men are not only divided, and separated, by the very 
great inequaiitiea of the ir condition in respect to proper- 
ty, by Ihe diversity of interests among them, and by 
their various inclinations and tastes for pleasure, but by 
Ihe very fact of the estcnt oflheir numbers. Here are 
brought together fifty, or a hundred thousand, or it may 
be hundreds of thousands, living within a very narrow 
space, each of whom is every day passing thousands, of 
whose abode, and occupation, and name, he knows 
nothing. Even individuals in the dilTerent classes may, 
for a long while, and perhaps through their lives, be 
unknown to many even of the claas to which they be- 
long. There is, therefore, proportionally, in the vicious, 
a hope of escape in open shame and crime; and, for 
those who are inclined lo crime, a hope of safety from 
detection in it, which they could not have in the coun- 
try. And as the differences of condition are here more 
real, and sensible, and the sympathies o( the classes 
with each other far weaker, the suffering of virtuous 
poverty will noi only be oflen far greater, but greater 
too will be the recklessness of vicious poverty. These 
facta, 1 think, need not proof, or illustration. I sup- 
pose that as few of the evils of this division of classes 
and intereata exist in Boston, as in any city of its popu- 
lation; for there is here a great extent of afiectionats 
and benevolent communication between the rich and 
poor, though far shott of what there should he. But 
there is a tendency to this division, and separation, in 
proportion to tlie growth of cities; and, in proportion a* 
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tnen are thus at oace brought together into masses, aitJ 

' yet separaled Irom each other, the moral evils reauUiog 
will be i^reat, und inevitable. 

' Agaia ; as the grand field for the exercise of iho 

I arts, for the speculations of commerce, for the entei> 
prise of the merchant, for the talents of those of every 
description who live by the resources of their mindg, 

' and for the laborer ivho has no resource but physical 
strength for his daily bread, cities are centres of attrac- 

I tion to men of every variety of principles, tastes, dispo- 
sitions and habits. Here men are drawn both to accu- 
mulate, and to expend fortunes; to attract notice, and 
to live in luxury upon the credit they can obtain; ani^, 
to enjoy the excitement of competition, and rivalry, both 
in business, and in fashion. Here come large numbers, 
hoping to find that demand for their service, which they 

I could not find in a smaller sphere of action; and here, 
of course, from the fluctuations of business, there is a 

I constant tendency to a supply beyond the demand, in nil 
the departments of skill, and of labor; a constojit ten- 
dency to an accession of numbers, aconsidetabic part of 
whom, even if they were all disposed to be honest, can 
look to nothing better than a condition of honest pover- 
ty, because their service is not wanted; and who, if they 
are without principle, will fall into dishonesty and crime. 
Here, also, from the same cause, will come the idle, the 
intemperate, and the profligate; some, from a desir« to 
li«d associates; some, that they may live moro easily by 
beggary than they can live at home ; some, for the belter 
opportunities that are here to be found, of depredating 
upon the property of others; and some, thiit they may 
escape notice in the crowd, and secure a better hiding 
place than a country neighborhood can give thou. 
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These are evils to which there is a constant tendency to 
growth in cities, in proportion to their growth inn 
bers, and business, and wealth. 

Another cause of this tendency is, the facilities wfaich 
oilies, in proportion to the number of their inhabitants, 
furnish to the indulgence of the grossest appetites, 
propensities, and passions. Amidst the tens, and hun- 
dreds of thousands brought logelher here, comprehend- 
ing every diversity of character, there will be found 
those who will be ready to cater to every base incbn»- 
tion, while there are any to indulge such incliaationa, 
and to support those who will pander to Ihera. The 
smalleat village may indeed have its tavern, and itt 
dram-shnp. But the screened soda shop, the gambling 
bouse, the theatre as it has been, and the brothel, caa 
be profitable establishments, and can be maintained, 
only where there is a very considerable extent of profli- 
gacy, and of moral corruption. Nor can these eatab- 
Itahments exist in a city, and be patronized by the rich, 
without extending their deadly influence to the poor; 
or be supported by those who are advanced in life, and 
who in any measure give the tone to public manners, 
without drawing into their vortex the light and frivolous 
among the young, and seducing them to dishonesty to 
obtain the means of these guilty gratifications. And 
while establishments of this kind are the marks and 
evidences of a low state of moral sentiment, of vice 
leading to poverty in ita worst form, they are also 
instruments and means of Indefinitely increasing the 
very evils in which they originate. 

Again ; a large amount is annually added to the 
poverty and crime of our country, and especially of oi 
cities, by the large masses of foreign poor, which are 
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continnally thrown upon us. Poverty and vice have 
thus been increased in Boston, far less than in some of 
our cities. But any one who has thought but little of 
the subject, and will look into it, will, I think, soon b e 
convinced, that it deserves more of his attention than he 
has given to it. 

I will state but one other cause of this tendency to 
the growth of poverty and vice in cities; and that is, 
the very defective, and often the utterly neglected edu- 
cation, of the children of the poor. This is a subject 
in which I feel the strongest interest, and to which I 
would earnestly call serious consideration. 

From an official report in behalf of the School Com- 
mittee, we learn that, in November, 1829, the whole 
number of Schools in the city was two hundred and 
thirtyfive. Eighty of these were public schools, and 
the number of pupils in them was seven thousand four 
hundred and thirty. The expense for the free schools 
was, $65,500 ; and that for tuition in the private schools 
$107,702; making $173,'202. This is indeed a very 
considerable expenditure for education, in a city con- 
taining about 62,000 inhabitants. This, also, it is to be 
considered, is independent of a large expense, which is 
annually incurred for the education of many cbildren of 
the city in some college, or in some academy in the 
country. But in the same report we are also told, that, 
^ while the numbers attending the primary schools 
have increased, within the three preceding years, from 
3,805, to 3,513, and the numbers in the private schools, 
within the same term, from 3,392, to 4,018; that is, 
while in these schools there has been an increase of 
1,334 pupils since 1826, when the last return was made; 
the number of pupils now returned as members of our 
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:ft«e, or public schoole, over 7 years of age, within three 
years, boa diminished not far from 30O; and there have 
Wen daily absences, at some of these schools, of an 
■TCrage from 30 to 40; and at others from 50 to 75; 
while, at the private schools, tbe average number of 
daily absences has been very trifling.' Whence comes 
this falling off of tbe children in our free, schools, and 
how are we to accouQt for these absences? 

One cause of the evil ia, that, as a resource for sup- 
port, poor parents, to a greater extent than in fonoei 
years, have taken their children from school, to place 
them ia shops and offices as errand boys, A dollar a 
week is tbus earned; and tbe mothers of these childretf 
look to this dollar, for the payment of their weekly rent. 
I doubt not, however, that many children are thus pre- 
pared for a vagrant and vicious life. A considerable 
number of young females, also, who would otherwise 
have been in our Free Schools, within the past two oi 
three years have found employment in printing ofGces. 
Again. Many children are taken from school by their 
parents, that they may gather fuel ; and by other means, 
as they can, assist in providing for the family. Others 
are stricken ii-om their lists by the teachers, in conse- 
quence of their frequent absences ; which may have 
been attributable to tbe hoys themselves, they having 
been convicted of having been notorious truants; or, id 
their parents, who have so frequently kept them from 
school, that tho teachers refuse any longer to receive 
them. It ia also a fact, that a large number of childrea 
are sent from school, because they are not provided 
with the books required there ; and when parents can^ 
e obtain these books, their children are loo 
often left to the exposures of our streets till they be- 
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come vagrants; and are either disqualified, or obstinate- 
ly indisposed, to return to school. I have kept a large 
number in school, who would not otherwise have been 
there, by supplying them with books ; and I know that 
there are children in these schools, whose parents can- 
not obtain the books required for them, but from charity. 
These causes of occasional absence, and of entire sepa- 
ration from our free schools, may not reach all the cases 
referred to. But they will account for the evil to a 
considerable extent. And it is an evil which calls 
loudly for a remedy. Looking alone to the truants from 
these schools, and to those who are dismissed from 
them because their parents cannot provide them with 
school books, it is a great public interest which is con- 
cerned in the question, what is duty respecting them ? 
Let it be that there are but one or two hundred children 
in the city, who, if uncared for but by their immediate 
friends, will be lost. I ask, is this a number, or is it a 
spring of poverty and crime, to be lightly regarded by 
us ? And where, should they fall into crime, lies the 
heaviest responsibility for their guilt ? 

How, then, are these tendencies to be obviated ? Or, 
how are these evils to be prevented, or remedied ? 

I answer, that the instruments and means for these 
purposes are various, and 1 would not undervalue one 
of them. Our ministers and our churches, our daily 
and our Sunday schools, are important agents in this 
work. Our winter evening scientific lectures are also, 
I believe, exerting a greatly salutary influence ; and 
may, and probably will, conduce to increasing moral 
good. Our Athenaeum, likewise, in proportion as a 
high order of taste, and of moral feeling, shall be excited 
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among us, will do much, by the opportunities which it 
offers to the young for intellectual and moral culture 
and enjoyment. Our Savings Bank is an instrument of 
great moral power. And much is to be done by l^is- 
lation, and by municipal regulations. But a power is 
wanted, beyond and above all these, to secure their 
proper effects upon a community ; and, without which, 
their excellent influences will be comparatively, and 
may be alarmingly, counteracted. A power is wanted, 
without which, even the best religious and literary in- 
stitutions will be very limited in their operations, and 
even the wisest laws may become a dead letter. I refer 
to the power of an enlightened, and wisely extended 
public sentiment, on the great subjects which concent 
at once the well-being of the individual, and the order, 
security and happiness of society. What, indeed, will be 
the best institutions, or the best laws and ordinances, if 
public sentiment should be turned against them, or should 
want the energy that is demanded to support them ? 
Or, should laws and municipal regulations even run in 
advance of public sentiment — and this will not often be 
the case — how inefficiently will they be administered, 
and executed ? This is a very simple and elementary 
truth, and therefore is too commonly treated as a mere 
truism, which is heard only to be disregarded. But it is 
a truth which must be understood in its great bearings, 
and acted upon, if we would either have legislation what 
it should be, or secure the benefits to be derived from 
wise and wholesome laws. Allow me, then, in a few 
words, to say what I mean by an enlightened public 
sentiment, and of its importance on the great subject of 
poverty and crime, as the most effectual means by which 
to remedy, or to prevent, the growth of these evils. 
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By an enlightened public Benliment, then, I mean a 
public aentimenl which receives ita light, and its direc- 
tion, at once from the great essential principles ofhuman 
nature, and oi (hrhtian truth and duty. I mean a pub- 
lic sentiment, which regards man universally, be he 
high or tow, rich or poor, as an tnlelleclual, a. moral, and 
an immortal being ; which implies in those who possess 
it, B just sense of the worth and excellence of f heir own 
nature, as children of God ; and a corresponding sense 
of the worth and excellence of the nature of every indi- 
vidual of their race. I mean a public sentiment respect- 
ing virtue, as the supreme good of every intelligent and 
moral nature j and respecting talents, and all means of 
promoting good and happiness, as responsibilities. 1 
mean a public sentiment, which regards the rights of 
Others as dearly, and as faithfully, as its own ; which 
honors and supports virtue wherever it is to be found ; 
and, while it makes no compromise with that which il 
believes lo be morally evil, will yet feel that the trans- 
gressor is a brother, who is to be reclaimed, and saved, 
and not cast off and destroyed, or left to find his de- 
struction in his sin. I mean, in fine, that sentiment, 
which, while it comprehends the most impartial, and 
incorruptible justice, equallv comprehends the most en- 
larged sympathy and benevolence of the religion of 
Jeeus Christ. Let this be the public sentiment of a 
city, and of a state, and institutions for the advancement 
of knowledge, and piety, and virtue, will be suppnrted, 
and extend more and more widely their healing and 
saving influences. And then laws will be what they 
should be, and they will be obeyed. What, indeed, are 
laws, but the authorized declarations of public eenli- 
moot ? They will therefore be conforniod to the de- 



manda of sociely ; or, in other words, they will be con- 
Cormed to the prevailing alate of character, among the 
people for whom they are made. Public opinioa will 
be Ilieir dictator, aiid to public opinion will legislators 
look for Ibcir sanction. What, then, can be of greater 
importance to the well-being of Hociety, than an enlarg- 
ed and enlightened public sentiment respecting its great 
vital InlercEts, and the true means of advancing aad 
perpetuating them ? 

And is public sentiment what it should be, and what 
by proper efforts it might be, respecting even those 
causes of crime and moral ruin, of which no one can be 
ignorant who desires to know them j of the tendencies of 
which upon others, no one, however secure he may feel 
himself to be, has a right to be indifferent ? I know, 
indeed, that there arc those, who feci deeply on these 
subjects ; but, unhappily, they are little known to each 
other, and therefore cannot bring the force of a united 
sentiment to bear upon the objects, which they would 
fain see accomplished. Begidcs, almost every man 
feels that he has enough to do in the care of himself, 
and his business, and his family. He is therefore will- 
ing to leave public concerns to the agents to whom they 
arc entrusted; and the work of reforming great abuses, 
and of purifying the sources of moral corruption around 
him, to those who may have been affected, or injured by 
them. And what is the consequence of this? £vils 
may be springing up, and growing, and oslending 
about iiim, and bo knows nothing ofthem; or, if be be, 
told ofthem, ho feels no responsibility concerning them, 
till, perhaps, their contagion has reached the heart of 
his child, and blighted the fairest hopes of his life. And 
even then his great concern is, not to secure others 
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against this plague which has reached his own house; 
but simply, if indeed it be possible, to rescue one so 
dear to himself from ruin. And why is it so ? Is it 
because there is actually no sympathy in his heart with 
what others do, or who may suffer like himself? No. 
It is because he thinks that others are as unconcerned 
respecting these evils, as he himself once was; and 
therefore he knows not how, or where, to look for a re- 
moval of them. I dare appeal on this subject to hun- 
dreds, even in our own city. Hundreds of fathers and 
mothers, and brothers and sisters, suffer from them; and 
other hundreds, though they have little knowledge com- 
pared with what they might have respecting them, are 
yet sometimes aware that evil and danger from these 
sources are near to them. And what is wanted to call 
forth public sentiment, and to give it a right direction, 
in regard to persons and places which ought to be held 
infamous? I answer, that public sentiment must be en- 
lightened upon these subjects. The truth must be told, 
and it must be told plainly. Let things be called by 
their right names, and the causes and instruments of 
evil be exposed in their true character; and, let it appear 
that there are numbers who feel, and feel strongly, the 
evils which ought not to be tolerated ; and I believe that 
it will not then be difficult to bring an efficient action 
against them. A report of a single case of yellow fever, 
or of plague in our city, would excite universal alarm; 
and the infected house would be barricaded, and shunned 
as the very gate of death. Or, if it were feh that the 
public security required it, the infected house would bo 
razed to the ground. And in proportion as public sen- 
timent can be made christian respecting the dram-shop, 
by whatever name it be called, and by whomever it 
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may be frequented, and the gambling-house, however 
it may be designate!), and the brothel, and every sink of 
ain which sends out its foul miasmata to poison the aoul; 
nay, in proportion as public sentiment can be combined 
even in the cause of the highest order of worldly ino- 
ralily, these moral nuisances will be felt to be objects, 
which call for a general and uncompromising determina- 
tion for their removal- To whom, then, are we to look 
for this onion of public sentiment? Who are to bring 
these great subjects and interests into those strong 
lights, in which they are to be seen in their true charac' 
ter? To whom has society a right lo took for this great 
moral service? I should feel no diiHculty in giving a 
most explicit answer to these questions. Bui I will 
only say, that wo have many who could do much in this 
work. Let each one, then, feel his own responsibility 
to do what he can in it, and there will be among us a 
public sentiment, which will be far more efiectuat than 
legal enactments, and which will save hundreds, luid 
perhaps thoueands, from moral destruction. 

The doctrine has too easily been admitted, and too long 
acted upon without dispute, thiit there must be every 
wlure, and etpecially in cities, a certain amaunl of poverty 
attd crime. This doctrine, however, as it is commonly 
received, is aa false as it is vague, and as disgraceful to 
those who support it, as it is ruinous to those whom it 
wickedly leaves to the evils from which they might be 
rescued. It has dene, and continually is doing, more to 
paralyze effort in the highest departments of human be- 
nevolence, and more to repress, and even to extingnisb, 
-the highest and best sympathies of our nature, than any, 
or than all the other causes, which have restrained the 
oulightened and virtuous in their cares and endeavors 
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for the best good of their fellow men. But what, I 
would ask, is the amount which there must be of these 
evils? Or, what are the forms in which these evils must 
necessarily exist, and grow, before any means are to be 
used to check, or to extirpate them? A very few — not 
more than five or six years, — have passed, since it was 
thought, and said, that no hope could be more vain, than 
that of arresting the progress of intemperance. And 
yet, what has been done in this work ? !Not half the 
quantity of ardent spirits is probably now consumed in 
New England, that was consumed here five or six years 
ago. And how has this wonderful change been accom- 
plished? By an excise on spirits, or by inflicting fine 
or imprisonment on those who abused them? No. But 
alone by enlightening and quickening pubKc sentiment 
concerning the evil, and by a determined and persever- 
ing exertion to do what might be done for its remedy. 
The check which has been given to this deadly evil it 
indeed far less in our cities, than in the country. But 
something has been done, and much more might be 
done, for its removal here. We have not indeed yet 
learned the true mode of giving a strong moral impulse 
to the masses of men who are brought together into 
cities ; and there is also a withering feeling, which is 
but too common, of the impracticability of acting pow- 
erfully on those masses, separated as they are from one 
another by their conditions, employments, tastes and in- 
terests. But if it be true, that there is this impractica* 
bility, it is itself evidence, that in congregating into 
cities, we are violating a plain purpose of the moral 
providence of God. If it be true, then every philan- 
thropist, and every Christian, at whatever sacrifice of 
personal and worldly iutereit, is bound to separate him- 

4* 
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self from cities, any further than he may be called to 
them to do what he can to check their growth, and to 
lessen their numbers. Who, indeed, can deliberately 
admit this doctrine, and not acknowledge, that the 
greatest benefactor to a country would be the man, who 
should he the instrument of breaking up every city in it, 
and as widely as possible of scattering its inhabitants? 
The truth, however, is, that the absurdity of the doctrine 
is not seen and felt, because it is not distinctly brought 
before the mind in its actual character and consequences. 
Let cities be lefl to grow up under the unchecked influ- 
ences of mere municipal ordinances, and of a me.re world- 
ly morality, and they will become ' great sores ' upon the 
body politic, which, like those of the natural body, may 
become inctirable. But there is a stage in their ad- 
vancement even to the greatest danger of this result, in 
which they are not to be despaired of; and in which the 
evil that adheres to them may be arrested, and healed. 
I believe, indeed, that they may be made the centres 
as well of the purest and highest religious and moral 
influences, as of the highest intellectual culture, and 
of the greatest advancement in arts and science ; and 
that the most vigorous growth of all the christian vir- 
tues may even be made a characteristic of cities. But 
this, of course, will not, and cannot be, while the un- 
christian state of public sentiment respecting human 
interests and duties continues to be what it has been. 
Here is the true source of the evil, and here, too, the 
only eflTectual means of its correction. 

I know not how to speak worthily upon this great 
topic ; or h6w to speak of it in a manner to excite the 
interest which it claims, and to secure its rightful and 
most salutary influence. With some, as I well know, even 



a reference lo an uuchristiitn slate of public sentiment, 
as the cause of the peculiar moral dangers of cities, and 
to Christianity as the only redeeming power by which 
they may be saved from an ever increasing corruption, 
exposes him who makes it to any designation, but that of 
a practical man ; while by others the suggestion may 
be received without disapprobation, but, b[ the same 
lime, without even a momentary disposition lo add any- 
thing to his contribution to this most important of the 
means of public happiness. At once, however, for 
illustration of what I mean, and for confirmation of its 
truth, I. would ask, why is it that a parent in the country 
dreads to send his child to be an apprentice in the city? 
And wiiy is it that even parents in Ihe city, who have 
all the advantages of home for moral influence over 
their children, are yel so often obliged to live in the 
most wearing anxiety concerning them ? And why are 
parents here so often brought lo suffer Ihe severest an- 
guish of the soul, that of a self-condemning conscience 
alone excepted, by the disappointment, the blast of pa- 
rental hope, in the moral ruin of iheir children ? Is it 
because the sources of this deadly influence are un- 
known ? Who knows not, or who might not know, 
whence come the intemperance, and the profligacy, so 
alarming in the city, and the dishonesty by which they 
are Bupporied ^ I have referred lo their causes ; and 
I ask, in view of them, ore the evib springing from 
them irromedinble ? Let these evils, and their cuusea, 
be spread befure every family; and let the wise and 
virtuous among us, each in the way best suited to him- 
self, cofilribule his inlluence to ihe advancement of the 
greatest good of those around him. Then will the min- 
isters of law be iridecil ministers of God for coad to 
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the people. Let government be secure of support in 
strong measures for the maintenance of public vritue, 
and those measures will be taken. Licenses will then 
be restricted as they should be ; and profligacy, not 
among the poor only, but among all classes, will be 
punished as it should be. At present, however, law is 
hardly a check upon these evils. I can but glance at 
subjects, which demand a faithful exposition. But I 
most earnestly entreat the attention of those, who can 
give this exposition of them. 

I will only add, that the rich know hot how much 
they lose, even of the means of a vast accession to their 
personal happiness, by the distance at which they too 
generally live from the poor; by the absence of that 
sympathy, which, principally through their own fault, 
the employed would otherwise feel with his employer; 
and, by the neglect of the frequent opportunities which 
are occurring, by an intimate and kind intercourse with 
a few poor families, of performing for them, at a very 
small cost, some of the most grateful offices of life. 
Let those whom God has blessed with abundance feel 
for the poor, as Christianity intends that they should feel 
for them, and not only will there be a ministry for the 
poor of cities, which will comprehend within its cares 
every poor family within them; but every individual, 
according to his means and opportunities, will feel a 
responsibility for the improvement and happiness of 
some of the less favored of his fellow beings around 
him. Let this sentiment be extended, and the great 
question in regard either to poverty, or crime, will not 
be, what is the pecuniary appropriation to be required ? 
but, alone, how is the greatest ultimate good to be at- 
tained? An enlightened public sentiment has achieved 
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much for us m our free schools. Bui let this sentiment 
be what it should be in regard to the oducalion, and the 
salvation of the young, and not a Isd would be out of 
these schools, who should be in them. Let there be, as 
I think Ihere should be, a superintendant, wilh regard 
lo schools, of children between ihe ages of 4 and 14 
years, whose duty it should be, to plaee every boy and 
girl whom he fiods out of school, and unemployed, in 
one of our public schools; and, where any one, through 
filial disobedience, cannot be kept in one of these 
schools, let it be the duty of this superintendant to take 
proper measures fur his or her moral security; and the 
good obtained would be incalculably great. Consider- 
ed only as an economical expedient, I think that it 
would bo second to no one that could be proposed.' 

■ There »re vigraot boy« in our slreeU. uiil on our whsrvcf, 
who itiould b« in the nliaol Tor Juvenile DelinqaeaU. It would 
tte llie luglie>( poaaiblo eierciie of charity lowDcds Ihem, lo pUce 
them there, I know of oo olher meuii of (licir re»cue from ruin. 
Let there be such an oflicer aa I h>v» pnipo»d, aad (hoe boyi 
would tome under lilt charge. Nor In lhi<, or in any other ileptrl- 
ment oT hia charge of Iha children rererrod to, oeeil Ihere be the 
MnaJleit encroachinent on Ihe rights ellher of parents, or of Ihuir 
children. Tliis superiulendiint mighl, llkewlie, ilmosl diily bs ad- 
ding much lo the relief and comfort of pjrenli among the poor, as 
well ai lo Ihe general order anil aecurily, liy providing places lor 
children In hmilies ; and, etpecislly, by apprenticing a» many ai 
poarblc, or otberwiH providing for Ihem, t» the mntry. It if 
hardly ro be conceived with what iliMculilca poor parDota. and 
eipecially poor ividowi, onen have lo alnlggle. In obtaining em* 
ployment for (heir childrop; and many children are loat, wlully 
from (he wan( of a friend at thai critical lime, when Ihey cnij-l b* 
laken from achool, or are Jual taken fron) It, and when (heir parooli 
know not wliat to do wl(h Ihem. 1 do iMit linow of any ante* In 
which a greater amounl of moral good may bo done, (ban It wuiJd 



Then, too, whatever he the cost to be incurred, there 
would not be tolerated for a year among us, nor UDne- 
cesaarily for a month, a prison, which is preparing the 
young transgressor who is sent to it, to come forth IVom 
it bX least us much worse than he was at enteriug it, as 
the most e.xpcrienced and willing tcachcra of iniquity 
can make him. — But here, again, I must not enlarge< 
Sufl'et me only onue more, in view of Ihe admonitory 
lessons to which 1 have adverted, to address myself lo 
the professional man, to the merchant, and to the me- 
chanic; lo ail who have property, and to all who hope 
to have, and to enjoy it; to parents, guardians and mas- 
ters; lo those who respect the laws, and would main- 
tain lliem; and, above all, to those who call tbern-^ 
selves, and who would be, Christians. Whose interests 
are untouched by the great questions respecting pover- 
ty and crime P Who has a right to be indifferent con- 
cerning Ihemf Who, if ho will, may not contribute 
something to relieve the wants, and to advance ihe 
moral security, and the best good of the poor; some- 
thing to stay the progrcEs of sin; and something to save 
some of the rising, or Ihe risen generation, from moral 
death? 

In cloelng Ihe fourth year of the miniBtry in which I, 
am engaged, allow me to say, that I feel a gratitude 
and happiness which I cannot express to you, in a re- 
currence lo tho privileges with which I have been 

be in )hc poirer of tliis superiiilandant, If he Iiive (be spirit of hii 
office, Loaceonipli'ili ; or one, by wliich Ihe vital interests of Ibo oity 
would be more eBaeDtiQily ecrved. This office wpuld bo as pioper- 
ly municipal, us that of a cily uiarshal. Would not public opinion, 
then, support our city authorilies ia eilabllshing it ! 
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blessed in this most interesting work. During the past 
year, my visits have been divided between about five 
hundred and fifty families. With some of them, from 
various causes, my acquaintance has been short. Bu 
even here it has furnished opportunity for useful ser- 
vices. With a very considerable number, however, my 
connexion is that of a pastor with his flock. It is a 
connexion of christian respect, and sympathy, and af- 
fection. They would neither remove, nor would any 
event important to their happiness befall them, without 
my knowledge. The relation we sustain to each other, 
and the mutual influences exerted by it, are, I think, of 
the most benignant and salutary character. I am sure 
that it is as grateful to my own heart, as it can be to the 
hearts even of those who most highly appreciate it. 
Should the ministers engaged in this service ever be 
willing to divide the city into districts, and thus to nar- 
row the circle of their labors, 1 believe that nearly 
double the amount of good might be done by each one 
of thcin. Many families are without a pastor, which, 
with no other agent than we now have in this work, 
might, I believe, obtain all the benefits of a regular 
pastoral care. 

To the benefactors of my poor purse I renew my best 
thanks. They are not less my own, than the benefac- 
tors of those whom I serve. JNIay the blessings of those 
who have been ready to perish come upon them ; and 
ten thousand fold be repaid into their bosoms, for all 
their christian kindness to their suffering fellow beings ! 

Respectfully, 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. 

November 5th, 1830. 
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